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FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF fHE 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRIES. 





‘To THE HonovraBLe CommssIoNER oF AGRICULTURE: 


-Sir,—I have the honour to present herewith the fourth annual report of the Bureau 
of Industries. 


The statistics of the various industries of the Province have been carefully collected! 
and tabulated, and in every subject of enquiry the first object has been to secure accuracy , 


of statement. 


Before referring to the statistics of Agriculture, a word of explanation may be offered 


as to the system under which they are prepared. 


The extent of farm land occupied and cleared in each township is reported by 
municipal clerks to the Bureau, together with the area of wheat land sown in the preceding 
_ fall, as shown by the assessor’s roll. In the month of June returns are received from: 
_ farmers, giving for each farm the acreage of land occupied and cleared and the number of. 
_ acres under the various field crops. These are not complete ; that. is to Say, a very con- 
siderable number of farmers do not make reports of any sort ; but the returns which are’ 
' made and the total areas of occupied and cleared land as reported by municipal clerk¥ 


furnish ample data fer making very close estimates. 


The agricultural statistics of Great Britain have been prepared in this way since the 
j inception of the work tkere in 1866, and, although there were fears and prejudices which 
- operated at first against the success of the undertaking, it is found that the number of 
_ farmers who refuse to give information is growing steadily less from year to year. Nor 
does any one question the general accuracy of the British statistics, For practical purposes 
4 they are as reliable as the returns of the census, and being published annually the tendency 


of every agricultural interest is clearly indicated. 






) So much depends on the state of the markets, the success and failure of crops and 
other conditions, that in computing the agricultural enumeration of a country census 
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figures are very uncertain data for the subsequent years of a decade. As an instance, 
take the production of wheat in Ontario: According to the census of 1871 we had, as the 
crop of the previous year, 7,891,989 bushels of spring wheat and 6,341,400 bushels of fall 
wheat ; and the prevailing opinion throughout the decade was that spring wheat kept the 
lead. But the next census showed that the yield of spring wheat in 1880 was only 
7,213,024 bushels, while that of fall wheat was 20,193,067. It will be observed, too, that 
the areas as given for the four years 1882-85 show considerable fluctuations in wheat, 
barley, rye, pease and other crops, and these changes are perfectly intelligible when studied 
in relation to market prices, the good or bad yield of a harvest, the demand for meat and 
dairy products, and other conditions which affect the agricultural industry. 


As to the general accuracy of these statistics, there is at least one good test by which 
they may be tried. The average of fall wheat, as has been stated, is collected each year 
by township assessors, and returns of it are made to the Bureau by municipal clerks. 
Farmers also report their acreage of this crop in the June schedules filled up by them for 
the Bureau, and all the returns are tabulated in the office.* Now, trying twenty counties 
of the Province in which more than one-half of the fall wheat is grown, and comparing 
assessors’ returns of 1885 with the Bureau’s estimate, it is found that the former gives a 
total area of 524,982 acres, and the latter 541,932 acres. The difference is only about 
three per cent. How much of this discrepancy is due to errors in the assessors’ 
returns of cleared land, how much to the difficulty of making the same returns twice where 
the actual acreage of fields is not known, and how much to any fault in the estimates as 
the result of insufficient returns, it is not material to enquire. The difference is hardly 
apparent when the aggregate quantities are compared. All other estimates are made on 
the same basis, and it is reasonable to infer that they are as near to actual figures as those 
of fall wheat. No other system short of an actual census is so likely to give safe results. 


With statistics for four consecutive years now collected and tabulated, a beginning 





* The schedule upon which farmers make returns to the Bureau in June, calls for statistics under the 
following heads: 1. Number of Acres in Farm ; 2. Number of Acres cleared ; 3. Acres of Fall Wheat sown ; 
4, Acres of Fall Wheat ploughed up or re-sown ; 5. Acres in Spring Wheat; 6. Acres in Barley ; 7. Acres 
in Oats; 8. Acres in Rye; 9. Acres in Peas; 10. Acres in Corn; 11. Acres in Buckwheat; 12. Acres in 
Field Beans; 13. Acres in Pasture; 14. Acres in Hay and Clover; 15. Acres in Potatoes; 16. Acres in 
Mangel-wurzels; 17. Acres in Carrots; 18. Acres in Turnips; 19. Horses—(1) Number of Working 
Horses (not including Breeding Mares) ; (2) Number of Breeding Mares ; (3) Number of Colts and Unbroken 
Horses ; (4) Total number of Horses ; 20. Cattle—(1) Number of Working Oxen ; (2) Number of Milch 
Cows; (3) Number of Store Cattle over 2 years ; (4) Number of young and other Cattle; (5) Total number 
of Cattle; 21. Sheep—(1) Number of Coarse-woolled over 1 year ; (2) Number of Coarse-woolled under 1] 
year; (3) Number of Fine-woolled over 1 year ; (4) Number of Fine-woolled under 1 year; (5) Total numbei 
of Sheep ; 22. Pigs—(1) Number over 1 year; (2) Number under 1 year; (3) Total number of Pigs; 28 
Poultry—(1) Number of Turkeys ; (2) Number of Geese; (3( Number of other Fowls ; 24. Wool (1) Numbe: 
ofjFleeces Coarse Wool; (2) Weight in Pounds; (3) Number of Fleeces Fine Wool ; (4) Weight in Pounds 
25. Pounds of Butter made last year; 26. Value of Farm Property—(1) Value of Land (not including 
buildings) ; (2) Walue of Buildings; (3) Value of Implements (including Vehicles) ; (4) Value of Live Stock 
97. Rent Value of Farms per acre ; 28. Wages of Farm Hands—(1) PerfYear, with Board ; (2) Per Year 
without Board ; (3) Per?Month in working season, with Board; (4) Per Month in working season, withou 
Board; 29. Wages of Servant Girls, per Week. 
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ean be made of the study of comparative results = it is possible to deal with the statistics 


of each year in the relation which they bear to average quantities. 
taken to avoid hasty generalization. 


Yet care must be 
The common use of the term “ average” is exceed- 
ingly vague and indefinite. To Say of the temperature or rainfall in any season, the 
acreage or yield of crops, the number of live stock, the rate of wages, the cost of living, 
or of anything else the measure of which can be ascertained and stated in figures, that it 
is an average or above or below an average, is to make a statement that is only intelligible 
when the average is definitely known. Within certain limits the conditions which affect 
production and consumption undergo frequent if not constant change, and a knowledge of 
all the points touched between extremes in a series of years is necessary before we can 
determine a true mean. How long a time is required for this object, no one can pretend 
to say; but it must be obvious that the value of an average is increaséd by every 
additional year the returns of which supply data for its computation. 


| The growth and maturity of crops depend largely on the influences of heat, light and © 
moisture. Too much or too little of any one of these at the proper season cannot fail to 
have bad results, and a bountiful and well ripened crop is not possible without a due and 
ample proportion of each. The records of meteorology have attained a large measure of 
3 ompleteness during recent years, and probably no other part of America is as well served 
in this respect as the Province of Ontario. Since the work of this Bureau began the 
number of stations reporting rainfall has been increased from fifty-five to one hundred and 
twenty-three, and the number reporting sunshine from two to ten. The records of 
temperature were very complete for some time previously ; but for the past four years it 
may be fairly claimed that. they are complete also for sunshine and precipitation. The 
following tables present the monthly averages of the Province for each of these years, and 
for the period of four years: 


MEAN DAILY TEMPERATURE. 












































Monrus. 1885. 1884, | 1883. 1882, | 1882-5 

RD ee gt Ph lS Sle st chats Wee 
January...... immer WN Sh | 15.54 | 18.82) 18.95 | 20.31} 15.90 
chee SORE eke oe | 8.58 | 21.59 17.57 | 28.51} 19.06 
ee i ; 16.60 | 27.85 | 20.91 | 30.19} 23.89 
ue RI lo ee aa | 38.55 | 40.85 | 39.21 39.97! 39.64 
OE us > OO aie ae B4.14 | 53.36 | 50.09} 49.97 | 51.89 
oo Sadat os ASC i Gh a 62.37 | 67.48, 64.15 | 62.881 64.22 
ce SE RIGS: 70.08 | 65.86 | 66.60 | 68.09 | 67.66 
cree ota SS 5 63.37 | 67.27 | 64.76 | 68.33 | 65.93 
0 SE SoA, Sa aR A 57.81 | 63.72 | 55.79 | 60.94 | 59.56 
“unten. SS ee Set a 46.24 | 49.52 | 45.65 | 51.71! 48.28 
So See Ce 37.69 | 33.20 | 87.45 | 34.64 | 35.74 
. December ......... SRG eels afos te eae Sein tana. 3 ¥'S 26.33 Mea dl ergo 23.78. ae ae 
SOR ATG, | eR porcine | 41.44, 43.97 | 1.72 | 44.94 | 43.02 
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PRECIPITATION. 
a 
RAIN. Syow. 
MONTHS. ‘ 
| 
1885. | 1884. | 1883, | 1882. | ’82-5. | 1885. | 1884. | 1883. | 1882. | 82-5. 
In | In. In. | In. In. In. In. | In. -!- In In. 
Ponuary A A, | 1.69 3 41| 1.18} .90} 21.6! 37.4] 23.9] 14.6| 24.4 
February..........-- | 36) 1.34) 1.47] 1.12) 1.07] 14.3) 16.2) 223) 8.0) 15.2 
March sane &tacvune 209) P88, 16) SBimy 49410 16.1 8 6 22.5| 11.8| 14.7 
Alpe aot ch alone mee | 1.53] .93| 1.53} 1.34/ 193) 121! 25' 34|/ 1 2 4.8 
IN, 2 Oe ne aN b O80) 9.94] “4611 ISBEP B80) LSl. tk. | ee: arene 5 
ac mes 2k tae ee | 3,16] 1.72] 4.981 3.88] 3.30!...... |. exo +a ena sa 
Uarlyat sc. at eon ee ahve 2,711.0 8.45) 4-021 170) .63.021...... Lice hf MRR els 8 | oleae 
Magusbre evinces pale LOSI LSBU OFS AT 02.8810 00 01. 2 ieee ie oe dees 
September ..... .....++ B70 SGT Mae a SOL ei 76l oc. nL. ace Ree Sie Bee 
October... 4 disc OeuRe 3.27) 2.96, 1 42| 1.60 ae Geen oh 1b te A 
November....:...-2.005 2,25 a 91601 1.29) 971°) 6:1) 12. SP Oe O29) ole 
| 

December 60): s!,0stee 111} 201! .66) 65! 1,11) 21.8} 16.3) 14.2 26.1 19.6 

Potalseey vance 25.89, 23.30! ~-96.87| 23.25! 24.84 93.8, 94.8] 95.8} 71.6) 89.1 

Add for snow....... 9.38 9.481 9.58) *7.16} 8.91 | 





S86 058 «0, 0) @ ere 0/0 Ise ete emere bee) eles 6 1 @ 0 ee) (a. 


35.27 a 36.45! 30.41) 33.75 


EO ateeecetees HO ALS hein id 158 5; EuPullmickotch isc holce cies Oe 
| | | | 


HOURS OF SUNSHINE, 











Total precipitation. . 



























































| Sun | | | 

Monrus. Seu | 1885. | 1884. 1883. 1882, | 1882-5 

BINS A RR oe | ates sli: ua onal 
hours. hours. | hours. hours. hours. | hours. 
ATATLAT Voces) auclh eer eumeee tee 285.7 73.6 47.9 76.7 84.5 70.7 
Hebriary se. 2: heer 291.4 97.6 50.0 100.1 104.5 | 88.0 
EN Sa 2X, 369.9 144.1 148.4 166.4 136.0 148.7 
SRN MRED AE 8 406.4 175.7 151.3 186.4 252.5 | 191.5 
Diary doe, Cee ee AGLI 216.1 177.8 188.0 220.5 | 200.6 
SEN ah MME AE oo 465.7 267.3 | 979.8 | 226.7 260.0 | 258.4 
ily idee jc eee 470.9 287.5 | 226.4 258.9 276.0 | 262.2 
(era aR GE: | 4845 | 189.0 255.2 | 277.1 197.5 229.7 
Beptamber 2.0, ee nee 376.3 | 2121 166.6 175.0 205.0 | 189.7 
GEST Spin yh Ni att | 340.2 | 1143 110.1 115.60) ei 130.3 
November.......0see-0888+ 2869 | 396 | 503 m1 | 780 | 636 
Weaeeriger’ "AG og eae i yams He (MAT. G 44.5 ane | “nad a 41.5 

TE Oe ae 4463.3 | 1863.9 | 1717.3 3 | 188 1889.5 5 | 202 202 | 1874.8 





Observations collected about fifty years ago by J. B. Boussingault, a well-knoy 
French writer on agriculture, led him to conclude that in order to learn what variet 


of useful plants may be saccessfully grown in any part of the temperate regions of t 


















: arth, we must ascertain the mean temperature of the cycle in which vegetation begins 
nd ends. We must enquire what time elapses between the sprouting of a plant and 
‘its maturity, and then determine the temperature of that period. In comparing these 
data with reference to the same species of plant grown in Europe and America, M. 
Boussirgault found that the number of days between the start of growth and the date. of 
Tipeness was by so much the greater as the mean temperature was lower. He found the 
pe eriod of life to be longer or shorter as the mean temperature itself was lower or higher. 
: “In other words,” he says, “the duration of the vegetation appears to be in the inverse 
1 ratio of the mean temperature ; so that if we multiply the number of days during which 
a given plant grows in different climates by the mean temperature of each, we obtain 
| that are very nearly equal.” Thus the observations gathered by him went to 
show that for the growth and maturity of wheat an ag ggregate temperature of about 8.000° 
1 abrenheit is required ; of barley, 6,000° to 7,000°; of corn, 7,500° to 8 ,000° ; and of 
potatoes, about 10,500°. A greater amount of heat seemed to be necessary in France 
than i in the States of New York and Ohio, and this was probably owing to different con- 
ditions of light and moisture, of which M. Boussingault does not take any account. 

Now we possess for Ontario the record of all these conditions for the past four years, 
but we have no exact observations of the time required to grow and ripen any plant or 
fruit in relation to the conditions. 


s The subject i is of practical value in so far as a knowledge of the facts would enable 
‘as to foresee the possibility of cultivating or acclimating in the several districts of the 
Province, throughout its large extent, varieties of grain, fruit, etc., successfully produced 
BP issn without undertaking the cost, labour and risk of conducting experiments which 
could only be regarded as conclusive after they had been carried on for a series of years. 
q he numerous attempts to grow sorghum, made in various localities during the past 
twenty years, will serve for illustration. 
; Our season of vegetation may be said to comprise the five months of May to Septem- 
ber, a period of 153 days, and for this season the weather records of the past four years 
give the following averages of heat, light and moisture for the Province : 





if ee Mbt POPAbULO ne ras|: «68 + «cus shee ee a bee's 61.86° Fahrenheit. 

18 Peeeregate of temperatures...) 58. hE eee ee 9,465,25° 
eee been SCAM EEN S Uc Sea ivi esa a) ga yetcchter Faas 15.26 inches. 
Sunshine.. pI CAE) in» eM Para reagan er WON sass 1,140.60 hours. 





Of course in a country of the extent of Ontario—from Windsor within the circle of 


the great lakes in latitude 42° 25’, to Pembroke without the circle in latitude 46°—a 
sountry of varying altitudes and peculiarly situated in its relation to the lakes, varieties 


Climate are sure to aS found. eae in so ae as temperature is an indication of climate 







or the purpose of a more detailed study of this subject in its relation to the different 
ections of the Province, the following tables are presented, showing the records for the 


V1. 








AGGREGATES OF TEMPERATURE—MAY-SEPTEMBER. 
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STATIONS. 1885. 1884. 1883. 1882. _ 1882-5. 
° ° ° ° | ° 
Was Ole 5 clear. -teceelaey a cee - 9,928.3 | 10,311.4 9,552.5 9,896.9 9,922.3 
se Tife Cay a 6) 6 Ga aM a eae LEU MEA nah dc) 9,294.5 9,720.3 9,254.2 9,464.4 9,434.6 
Simcoe fie ep. en) La teen 9,499.0 9,808.8 9,303.6 9,568.1 9,544.9 
Girabterdie. cy nice ae a alae 9,215.8 | 9,499.0 | 9,127.7 | 9,145.5 | 9,247.0 
Pham l tong ei): aves tees oro ee 9,652.5 9,842.4 9,429.7 | 9,659.9 9,646.1 
TTGrOUtO fees ke bk oe | 9,216.6 | 9,488.1 | 9,052.7 | 9,363.1 | 9,266.4 
Barrie secs: 5 ba So es eee 9,207.9 | 9,497.0 8,854.0 9,416.1 9,243.7 
Peterborough’ sy 3.0025 acs eee ete 9,484.4 9,876.8 9,317 .9 9,668 .3 9,586.8 
Gormwyalll bo). oo i Ce ee 9,279.3 9,618.0 9,366.0 9,323.4 9,396.7 
BembrGkeu ee sisk cies LR Patt 9,428 .7 9,560.0 9,172.1 9,295.3 | 9,364.0 
AGGREGATES OF RAINFALL—-MAY—SEPTEMBER. 
DISTRICTS. 1885. 1884. 1883. 1882. | 1882-5. 
| Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. 
West vand: South-westse- cee eee 16.64 | 12.84.) 19.88: 4 162834). 16230 
North and North-West..c2 soe eee ee eee 16246" |< 12.401. 18.77 12, 25:3) 2414 797 
Centre ..... PONY NEN CAG ee ae | 14.92 | 12.69 | 18.17 | 18.61] 14.87 
‘Rast'and: North*easet 3 is Oe eee wes el 14.25 12.54 17.70 15.06 14.89 
AGGREGATES OF SUNSHINE—MAY—SEPTEMBER. 
STATIONS. 1885, 1884, 1883. 1883-5. 
Hours Hours. | Hours. Hours. 
Windsor ......... PRIA Lae RN Bs Wh dri ALIEN Noli 22 1,165.6 1,158.5 1,142.6 1,155.6 
W o0dstocls xx':s (5 tere ere cmap eters oe 1 Pe ea | 1,160.4 | 1,059.4 1,111.0 
Stratiord 7-66 ese ere nis Sotteea teeta os Cee ct fc a 1,011.6 | 1,142.0 1,076.8 
TOrOnte ec Aue a aa ee ee anos aces 1,296.5 1,271.9 | 1,198.8 | 1,255.7 
PARTS Poa. vate cs ecole e Ree er ts te 1,113.4 | 1,022.5 | 1,014.1 | 1,050.0 
Tad ease i.is) ok cnc ee ee een 1,254.6 | 1,292.2 1,282.2 | 1,236.3 
Kangston joss 30's face eres NR Ske ue oy ea ele | 1,239.6 1,123.4 1,185.0 1,182.7 
CORAL ee Sas 5 bee ee tania hotles 1,273.7 1,110.4 1,164.3 1,182.8 
Pam BECKER |. c« co cana eee DR ge Uk os | 982.0 LOI9GG shes chee 1,000.5 




















As regards temperature, it will be observed that Windsor, in the south-western part 
of the Province, shows the highest aggregate, being 558.3° in excess of Pembroke in the 
north-eastern part. Yet the average temperature in Pembroke for the five months of! 








Vil. 



































q vegetation is higher than in Toronto, Stratford and Barrie ; and another curious fact is 
j that the average temperature in Peterborough is only exceeded by Windsor and Hamil- 
; ton. The lowest aggregate, however, ix more than sufficient for the maturing of wheat, 
_ upon the basis of M. Boussingault’s observations. It seems probable, indeed, that sub- 
4 ject to other influences, wheat in Ontario matures considerably under the aggregate 
_ temperature of 8,000°. It may be added that one of the most noticeable of differences 
fi of climate in the Province is the length of the season. For instance, the mean daily 
_ temperature of Windsor for the month of April (computed from the records of the four 
years 1882-5) is 6.2° higher than that of Pembroke, and for the month of October it is 
_5.5° higher. 


Rainfall appears to be pretty equally distributed over the Province; but it is greatest 
i in the west and south-west district—a region that, in the summer season, is visited with 
; frequent thunder storms. These cross from Lake Huron to Lake Erie, and occasionally 
do considerable damage to the grain crops at harvest time. For this reason stained 
4 barley is the rule rather than the exception in that part of the Province, although in all — 
q other respects the district is well adapted for the growth of barley. 


The comparative record of sunshine is given for a period of three years, owing to the 
1 fact that only two registers were in use until late in 1882. The total time of sun 
above horizon for the five months of May-—September is 2,208.5 hours, and from the 
_ table it appears that the average of sunshine is about one-half of the possible. Pembroke 
- falls below the average by 137.5 hours, and Barrie by 88 hours, while Lindsay exceeds 
it by 98.3 hours, and Toronto by 117.7 hours. 


| The area of farm land in the Province is ascertained each year from the rolls of 
township assessors. These rolls give areas under the heads of cleared land, wood land, 
‘and swamp, marsh or waste land, and every lot is entered as resident or non-resident. 
Strictly speaking, however, the returns do not show the exact area of farm land, for they 
_ include such portions as are covered by unincorporated villages, of which there are usually 
E three or four in a township. The assessor, too, is liable to make mistakes in adding up 
Biong columns of figures, and frequently it is only when comparison is made with the 
returns of former years that an error is discovered. As a rule, township clerks readily 
4 Beene to correct a mistake of this sort when their attention is called to it, although 
Bin doing so they may be obliged to go over the additions of several yeais ; but occasionally 
= -refuse to revise the work of a “bungling” assessor, as he is generally termed, and 
7 in every such case years of returns are required before the correct areas can be known. 

_ But Ehese errors are being gradually eliminated, and when Corner areas are fully known 


of an ee will he radueel to a Paine 


The following table shows the rural areas of the Province for the past four years— 
fhe returns for 1884 and 1885 only giving the classification: of resident and non-resident 


Vill. 


- Basi ae ~ 

















lands, and those of 1883, 1884 and 1885 only giving the extent of swamp, marsh or 
waste land : : 
ASSESSED LAND IN TOWNSHIPS. 
































CLASSIFICATION. 1885, 1884. 1883. 1882. 

Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Total area returned .........002.0000000: 21,775,299 | 21,712,316 | 21,458,067 | 20,180,485 
Residentland’: co.cc: ee I 90,67 Ib4l:90,067,692 |. ° 2s a) Peay 2 
Nonresident land... :80.:..:63 es eee 1,103, 7450 15 144:684) 90. ose eee oe 
Cleared land 2,0. )c) 20 eee 10,856,283 | 10,736,086 | 10,539,557 | 10,172,712 
Wood, tand $i) 0) US he ie 8,883,004 | 8,914,719 | 8,825,337 | 8,668,120 
Swatipimarsh or waste lands ieeee ae 2,036,012 | 2,061,511 | 2,093,173 | ae eae: 





The total area for 1882 is of resident land only, while that for 1883 is of resident and 
non-resident, but unclassified as such. The area of cleared land for 1882 is apparently 
too low, but as the returns were obtained for the first time in that year some errors in 
them doubtless escaped detection. The agricultural statistics of the report are limited to _ 
the area over which municipal organization extends ; the facilities of the Bureau for 
collecting information do not allow of getting returns from the scattered settlements in 


the unorganized districts. 


Previous to 1882 the only records we had of the yield of crops in Ontario were those 
of the Government censuses. Beginning with 1842, we have had in forty-four years the 
statistics of only six harvests—those of 1842, 1848, 1851, 1860, 1870 and 1880,—and 
although very incomplete in regard to the acreage of crops, they have been accepted at home 
and used abroad as sufficient and conclusive evidence of the agricultural capacity of the 
country. But it must be obvious that data collected at such long intervals cannot be 
depended on to give trustworthy averages of anything so uncertain asa harvest. The 
decennial year may be favourable for the growth of crops or it may be unfavourable ; 
the census takes no account of the conditions of weather, and whether the harvest be 
bountiful or meagre the good or bad name given to the country by the published results 
must stand until the next enumeratien. It is only when the statistics of each harvest 
year have been collected for a series of successive years that we can begin to compute 
averages with some assurance of their trustworthiness, and no better evidence can be 
offered of what the agricultural lands of a country are capable of producing than is furn- 
ished by such statistics. | 


The two tables which follow exhibit for the principal field crops the results of four 
successive harvests in Ontario, as shown by the reports of the Bureau. In the first are 
given for each year the total acreage of the several crops and the acreage of each in every 
thousand acres of cleared land, and also the annual average of the four years ; and in the 
second are given for each year the total production and the production per acre, together 
with the annual average of the four years : 
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ACREAGE OF THE PRINCIPAL FIELD CROPS. 











AREA PER 1,000 ACRES OF 
CLEARED LAND. 


TOTAL AREA UNDER CROP. 
FreLp CROPS. 
















































































: 
| 1885. | 1884. 18838. | 1882. 1882-5. | 1885. | 1884, 1888 | 1882. 1982-5 
| ane es ee ae fag she VL 
s | acres. acres. acres, acres. acres. acres. acres. | acres.! acres.|} acres. 
Fall wheat ..... 875,136; 864,740] 1,097,210) 1,188,520) 1,006,402) 80.6) 80.5) 104.1| 116.8} 95.2 
p Spring wheat. 799,463] 721,647) 586,410} 586,817; 673,584; 73.7| 67.2 55.6) 57.7| 63.7 
Total ae ..| 1,674,599] 1,586,387) 1,683,620] 1,775,387| 1,679,986| 154.3] 147.7) 159.7) 174.5) 158.9 
Bparley .. ...... 597,873] 700,472) 757,156] 848,617) 726,030; 55.0) 65.2! 71.8} 83.4| 68.7 
Bets ers he k, 1,543,745] 1,481,828] 1,418,309) 1,387,487] 1,457,842] 142.2/ 138.0) 134.6 136.4| 137.8 
BEBO) T 78,293| 103,416! 198,111} 185,276} 188,774 7.2| 9.6; 17.8} 18.2) 15.1 
Pease <2... 646,081} 570,928} 542,771 360,770 580,187} 59.5| 53.2| 51.5) 55.1) 54.9 
; EOTME Mie la won | 167,831) 174,560) 214,237 206,755, 190,846) 15.4] 16.3) 20.3) 20.3) 18.0 
{ Buckwheat ..... 61,776] 65,836 67,802| 50,035 61;362|°5.7) 6.1) - 6.4), 4.9) 5.8 
Peansee Ge os. : 24,6511 24,878 25,907 19,787 93.806! 12-31-2185 2.5) 1 - Quy e.3 

_ Potatoes ....... 159,741| 168,757} 166,823] 160,700} 164,005) 14.7) 15.7) 15.8; 15.8 15.5 
| Mangels... .... 16,435 18,341! 17,219 15,791 16,946) (VBL E61 ap 1.6 
B-Carrots,........ 9,024 10,987 11,270 9,955] 10,809 Sere Ole oth. EO 0 
PE RUIDIPS 4,5 22.. 102,303) 104,199 98,429 78,823 95,939; 9.4) 9. “| OLA Tio Del 
Hay and clover.) 2,268,091) 2,19: 2,193,369] 2,850,969] 1,825,890! 2,159,580 209.0) 204.3) 228.1 179.5) 204.3 
Potala ss.‘ 3s 7,350,443, 7,203, 958| 7,542 ci 7,125,223| 7,305,562! 677.0 671.0 76.6 700.4) 691.0 
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PRODUCTION OF THE PRINCIPAL FIELD CROPS. 








ea ee eee 


AVERAGE PRODUCTION 


TOTAL PRODUCTION. 
PER ACRE, 


FIELD CROPS. 


1883. | 1882. |1882-5 











1885. 1884. | 1883. 1882. 1882-5. | 1885. 180 


Se ea ad a IO a ee eee | ee | ee | 





4 Fall wheat, bush. 








a 


91,478,281! 20,717,631 11,656,957, 31,255,202) 21,277,018) 24.5) 24.0 10.6! 26.3! 21.1 











Spring wheat » | 9,129,881] 14,609,661) 9,726,063) 9,665,999 10,782,901) 11.4] 20.2} 16.6} 16.5) 16.0 
Total wheat 1 | 30,608, 162 35,327,292) 21,383,020) 40,921,201| 32,059,919} 18.3, 22.3) 12.7 SANS 1914 
Barley ....bush.| 16,533,587] 19,119,041] 18,414,337) 24,284, 407) 19,587,843 27.7| 27.3] 24.3| 28.6) 27.0 
m Oats ...... | 55,229,742) 57,696,304| 54,573,609) 50,501,701) 54,500,339, 85.8) 38.9 38.5} 36.4! 37.4 
1,271,506] 1,648,259] 3,012,240! 3,473,799) 2,351,451] 16.2 15.9} 16.0] 18.7] 16.9: 

Pease ..... | 14,006,192) 13,691,607] 10,673,723] 11,006,115) 12,344,409, 21.7 24.0| 19.7| 19.6} 21.3 
Corn (in ear) » | 10,741,391] 12,935,889]-.-....--- | 13,420,664] 12,365,981] 64.0] 74.1)...... | 64.9| 67.6 
Buckwheat 1» | 1,530,675 el vipa Glatt 1,262,973| 1,426,073] 24.8} 22.5)...... 25.2! 24.1 
j 496,564) _ B92,044\.........5 409,910! . 499,506| 20.1) 23.8}...... | 20.7; 21.6 


a Beans..... " 
Potatoes... » 


wv | 
“ 
ia") 
z 


21,091,144) 27,546, iss 16,400 ES 18,432,145] 90,867,583] 132.0) 163.2) 98. 3 114.7| 127.2 
Mangels... » | 7,660 28 8,655,184) 6,252,015, 7,711,420, 7,540,887) 466.1! 471.9) 363.1) 488.5 446.7 
Carrots... « | 3,462,319) 4, "197,200 3,984,436] 4,009,975) 3,913,483] 398.7) 382.0) 353.4 402.8) 379.6 
| Turnips... «| 41,187,735) 44,406 363) 29,879,354) 35,359,331) 37,695,696) 402.1 fa 203.6 448.6) 392.9 





a { 
ay and clover, 4,115,585 | 2,090,626} 3,125, 7 1.438 1.39] 1.75| 1.14, 1.45 


ASS aaa | 3,252,155 3,044,912 


























The total area under these crops shows only a moderate rate of increase during the 
four years. It is less than the rate of increase in the area of cleared land, being 677 for 
every 1000 acres of cleared land in 1885, against 700.4 for every 1000 acres cleared in 
1882; but this is only what we might expect to find in view of the attention given to the 
dairy industry, and to the grazing of cattle and sheep for our export markets. Yet while 
the total area is greater by 225,000 acres, there is a noticeable falling off in particular 
crops. In wheat, for instance, the breadth has been reduced by 100,000 acres, and it will 
be observed that great changes have taken place in the respective areas of the fall and 
spring varieties—the former being 313,000 acres less’and the latter 213,000 acres more 
in 1885 than in 1882, This change is easily accounted for by the failure of the fall 
wheat in 1883, and the excellent crop of spring wheat in that and the following year.. 
The low prices have no doubt been effective in reducing the breadth of this cereal, as it 
also has in the case of barley and rye. The area of the barley crop has been reduced in 
four years by 151,000 acres, and that of rye by 107,000 acres ; and it appears that while 
in 1882 the average breadth sown to wheat, barley and rye was 276 acres for every 1,000 
acres of cleared land, it was last year only 216 acres, or sixty acres less for each 1,000 acres. 
of cleared land. The corn area has decreased since the almost complete failure of the crop 
by early frosts in 1883, and last year it was five acres less per 1,00) acres of cleared land 
than in 1882. On the other hand the area under oats has been gradually enlarging, the 
increase being 156,000 acres in four years—or from an average of 136.4 for every 1,000 
acres of cleared land in 1882 to 142.2 for every 1,000 in 1885. The disappearance of 
the pea-bug after a quarter of a century’s destructive visitation, which was generally 
noticed in 1884, has been promptly followed by an increase in the breadth of land devoted 
to this valuable feeding crop, and last year the area sown was 85,000 acres more than in 
1882. The root crops have continued without much change throughout the four years, 
and the total increase of 23,500 acres in area has been almost wholly in turnips. The 
area in hay and clover was seriously reduced by winter exposure and spring frosts in 
1882, but it is apparent that the average breadth under this crop is about one-fifth of the 
whole area of cleared land. Of the balance of the cleared land, 260 acres in every 1,000 
was returned as pasture land in 1884, and 268 acres in every 1,000 in 1885; the rest is 
in orchard and garden, flax, hops, etc., and bare fallow. - For the four years the average 
area under the principal crops was 7,305,562 acres, or 691 in every 1,000 acres of cleared 
land ; and if to this we add 264 acres per 1,000 for pasture, which was the average for 
the past two years, there is left forty-five acres in every 1,000 for orchard and garden, 
bare fallow and the minor crops. 


The second table, giving the aggregate and average production of crops and 
the average yield per acre, is valuable as showing the capacity of the land for 
cereal, root and grass crops, and for the evidence it affords of the importance of 
mixed husbandry. A comparison of the yield of each year with the average yield 
shows that in 1882 the hay and clover failed ; in 1883, the fall wheat, corn, buck- 
wheat and beans; and in 1885, the spring wheat. The loss in each of these years 
was a very considerable item by itself, and unquestionably the effect of it was felt 
in business circles; but with the rest of the crops yielding good harvests, and the 
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a done on these lines than has been done hitherto, 
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dairy and other branches of agricultural industry to supplement the farmers’ income, and 
to add their quota to the volume of commerce, the embarrassment of the itaation was 
greatly relieved. But even with the failures mentioned, it will be seen that as regards 
aggregate yield and yield per acre the average for each crop is remarkably Ae ae in 
this respect at least Ontario does not stand second to any Province or State on the con- 
tinent. In the following table* comparison is made between our Province and eight of 
the principal grain-growing States of the American Union, for wheat, barley and aie : 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE. 

















i} 
FALL WHEAT, | SPRING WHEAT. BARLEY. | OATS. 


? i | | | | 
85. | 784. | 83. | 82. | 85. 84, |’83. | 82. || ’85. | 84, | 83. | 82. || 85. | 784. | 83. | 92, 


ne Sees | ee | | 
a 
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ONUATIO a). . 2 ves s 24 .5|24.0|10.6|/26.3 11.4|20.2 16.6/16.5 27 .7|27.3 24 .3|28.6 35.8/38.9138.5136.4 
CATON ates s “sd gs via |S) ee Kaw @ (Pee eae eo ae 20.5|26.0/21.0)19.9 34.5129 .0134.0 28.0 
Michigan ........ 20.0|14.0/12.0)17.3)|....)....).---]eee be 21.0/25.2 35 .3/32.0 36.7/33.3 
Indiana .........: 10.8/13.2}10.4)15.7}|....)..-- [eee elon 12..5123.0/20.4,24.0|/31.5|30.0/30.5}27.0 
TWinG16 4, ss wo 9.2 12.6/10.0 GO} (accede <a) | dst oes 22..3/24.0/26.0/22.5||32.7/33.0/33.0/37.4 
INGway Of Kai< 2.0: 15.5116.5 EU OMSL GPS ails: « peek ers eer lo9.0|28.0124.5 25.0) 28.0 30.0|32.0|34.2 
Pennsylvania..... 10.0115.0 T8515 aateslbe cone barons tierce. 185/19 .0/25.0/23.5||27.0/28.0|33.0/27.8 
MS es claercmliciss S| aes elas eles es 11.2/12.5/12.7/11.0)|23.0/23.0)23.6 st 32.5/32.0/36.0/31.8 
Minnesota... 16.5 [25 6.|..e- | eee cent 11.5/16.1)13.2 13.3 gi a 24.0 28.3) 34.7|35.3/37.0;40.0 
1 | 





_ The comparison is flattering to Ontario, and it deserves to be accepted as conclusive 
evidence of the suitability of our soil and climate for the production of cereals on an 
It costs no more to grow an acre of wheat, barley or oats in Ontario 
and, other things being equal, it is obvious that 
eld per acre is the one whose capital and 
The only exception which can be made to 
f the soil and a more generous application 
duction ; 


economic scale. 
than in New York, Michigan, or Ohio ; 
the farmer who gets from his land the largest yl 
labour give the most liberal return in profits. 
this statement is, that more thorough tillage o 
ertilizers by one farmer than another will increase the cost of pro 


of manures or f 
a permanent investment, and so regarded 14 


but this may be regarded as in the nature of 
is not an element in the calculation of cost. The farmers of Ontario, however, cannot be 
accused of cultivating their lands too well, or manuring them too highly. There are not 
forty or forty-five bushels of wheat per acre 
he care bestowed upon their fields—to the 
Much more can be 


a few among them who can boast of growing 
year after year ;‘and their success is due to t 
investments they have made in drainage, in tillage and in nutriment. 
and Ontario farmers ought not to remain 
satisfied with less than the English average of 28 bushels per acre. 

crops may be presented, viz. : 


There is another aspect in which the statistics of our 
e with the average of a series 


the relation of one year’s aggregate yield and yield per acr 








the Reports of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
d from careful estimates a actual results. 


\ 


{ 


* The American averages are taken from 
and, like those for Ontario, they are compute 
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of years. Taking the latter as 100, the percentages for 1885 of average aggregate product 
and of average yield per acre for the four years 1882-5 were as follows: 


PERCENTAGES FOR 1885 or THE 1882-5 AVERAGES. 


Bits 


























Per cent. of Per cent. of 
Caos, | Teed | viekdiper || Gnors, | Pen oos of "ytd per 
Fall Wheat! covacveuss 101 116 Buskwheat........ 107 108 . 
Spring Wheat......... 85 71 PO CV el a 99 93 
Barley sc ewe cen ee. 84 103 Hay and Clover.... | 104 99 
OBES cc Uae MI Se 101 96 Pots tdesin niet), . 2 101 104 
Sf SAN Ae Kah eee 54 96 Mangel-wurzels. . . . 101 | 102 
PPA 2 Ce eines mice . 113 102 CIBYROLR aha ke: cscs & 88 101 
Corn Fc me a5. 87 | 95 EE TUPAUNIOS Bike. are bia. 109 | 102 








The crops of last year whose total yield fell below the average of four years were 
spring wheat, barley, rye, corn, beans and carrots; while those whose yield per acre fell 
below the average of the four years were spring wheat, oats, rye, corn, beans, and hay and 
elover. | 

The statistics of live stock in the Province are obtained at the same time and in the 
same way as the statistics of crops. The reports have been uniformly favourable for the 
past four years in regard to the health and condition of animals; for, while fodder of all 
kinds has been generally plentiful, the country has been singularly free from the occurrence 
of all contagious diseases excepting those of a mild type. Consequently the circumstances 
were propitious for the breeding and rearing of animals, and until 1884 the market 
prices gave an additional encouragement to the increase of herds. Since then, however, 
the market has been less active, especially for cattle and sheep intended for the English 
markets, as well as for hogs for the home market, and the effect is visible in the returns. 











HORSES. 
cs TS SRR CE = | 
SUB-CLASSES. 1885. 1884. 1883 1882 
Working sorees hs.) es 311,587 303,474 349,552 | 336,932 
Breeding Mares a owicis sss ss ete eee 95,963 93,910 87,380 70,596 
Unbrokén\'Horsess. ...0 sc gtk ee 151,259 | - 138,569 123 201 96,076 











LOCAL ES: hd os ee 558, 809 535,953 560,133 | 503,604 





I think it is probable that owing to the wording of the schedule in the first and 
second years many farmers made a double return of breeding mares—as breeding mares 
and working horses, when they were used for both purposes—and hence the relatively 
large number of working horses in the statistics for those years. To prevent the possibility 
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of this mistake being continued, the sub-classes were more clearly specified in the schedule 
of 1884 ; and it is fair to assume that the decrease in the number of working horses for 
that year is only the correction of an error, not an actual falling away in the number. 
The market for Ontario bred horses in the United States and in Manitoba has been con- 
tinuously good, and it offers a sufficient explanation of the large and steady increase 
apparent under the head of young and unbroken horses. 























CATTLE. 
SUB-CLASSES, 1885. 1884, 1883. } 1882. 
“RUGS STO Gis Ne RO ee a 15,302 16,793 17,071 14,566 
Mee OWS re race ake ee as ls backs - 750,005 710,519 690,437 665,382 
Store Cattle over two years.................. 373, 856 384, 453 | 321,471 272,208 
4 eoumeesid Oven Cabtlends.. Wives eel ec ss os 837,317 813,905 a 789,075 610,527 
Lobals Mem mepbey es. olive Rosy Suet 1,976,480 1,925, 670 oro | 1.8 ick 054 1,562,683 








Here, as might be expected, the greatest increase of the four years took place in the 
lists of milch cows and young cattle. The dairy industry has made wonderful strides in 
those years, as will be seen by the statistics of the cheese factories of the Province and 
the Trade tables of exports. Store cattle over two years show an equally large increase 
in numbers down to 1884, but with the fall in prices in that year the breeding of this 
class of animals received a sudden check. It remains to be seen whether the dulness of 
the cheese trade last year will have a similar effect on the numbers of milch cows and 
young animals; but the partial revival of both the butter and cheese markets has probably 
averted this misfortune. 

SHEEP. 
































q | : ee 

| | 

; SUB-CLASSES. 1885. . 1882. 

: lig ae a 

q Coarse-woolled (over one year)...........+-- ; 908,762 ; 994,608 | 1,043,080 933,143 
; 2 (under one year) ........0.06-. | 547,952 | 595,996 nee 095 | 676,362 
q Fine-woolled (over one year)... ...... - «++: 176,248 176,341 150,281 178,299 
, ee (underone year):......040-4.5- | 122,643 123,788 eel 95,328 127,499 
f ———S 
; aoe 

4 "Totals. (Marais tetrariole «sleet as 1,755,605 | 1,890,733 ie ,868,784 1,915,303 











The fine-wodlled sheep are barely holding their number, but the coarse-woolled have 


been decreasing steadily and the returns last year are 152,791 less than for 1882. 


Similar reports are made for Ohio, Michigan and other American States, and there as 


well as here the low price of wool is given as the chief moving cause. In Michigan last 
year the decrease was 94,000, in Ohio it was 147,000, in Pennsylvania it was 300,000, 
and for the Union it was 2,038,000. It is interesting to notice, however, that in Ontario 
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the wool-clip maintains a high average, and apparently it isan increasing one. The average 
weight per fleece of coarse wool for the four years was 5.45 pounds, and of fine wool it 
was 5.10 pounds; whereas last year it was 5.58 and 5.14 pounds for the two classes 
respectively. The total clip last year was 6,086,866 pounds, and its value computed from 
the average of the principal markets in the Province was $1,059,115. 























SWINE. 
l 
»: SUB-CLASSES. 1885, 1884. ~ 1883. 1882. 
EE EE ET SS LS ae a ee oe ee 
Hogs,OVer OGG Year. ost) cieleis « vote wages 225,512 257,711 245,996 252,415 
Hogs yander One. Year . .'< 10's 2 sree oedema © rs 596,750 658, 447 660,731 597,811 
FERS GEULS ©c coc Gok Swe Bic tepals comers 822,262 | 916,158 | 906,727 850, 226 


| 








The low price of pork during the past two years has doubtless influenced farmers to 
some extent, but the change has not been sufficient to account for a decrease of nearly 
100,000 in one year. A more effectual cause was the large mortality among young pigs 
last spring, owing, it is supposed, to the severity of the weather at the time they were 
dropped. The reports state that in many cases whole litters were lost. 

















POULTRY. 
SUB-CLASSES. 1885. 1884. 1883. 1882. 
cee Boog AAU 8 8 SE ph Ea aa Oe 8 s.r 
| | 
ln) oh ed Rd ae Bach Ae Ate i Ta 428, 233 445,532 355, 635 310,058 
Gere 1 yale RANE, 8 HR PNRM RU SIME a cre iA pec rlinte >. | 540,130 491,093 | 533, 357 
Other HP OwISieaus 2 i.eesle tae tee eens 5,431,630 5,251,944 5,000,616 4,508, 705 
Totale tse: Uk Mik Pa eee taeenaiake 6,336,805 6,237,606 | 5,847,344 | 5,352,120 
| 








The breeding of poultry has now become an important feature in the agricultural 
industry of the Province, and the statistics show that in counties near to the chief towns 
and cities poultry are kept in large numbers. The egg trade of the Province has been 
rapidly growing in volume during the past fifteen years, and within a more recent period 
a trade in dressed fowls has been established which promises to give handsome profits for 
the capital invested in it. As an instance of what can be done in this line it is only 
necessary to refer to the annual Fair held at Smith’s Falls. A few years ago that section 
of country was visited with a plague of grasshoppers. Turkeys were introduced and bred’ 
in the hope that’'they would rid the country of its plague, and they succeeded effectually. 
How to dispose of the stock of turkeys to advantage then became a problem, and this was 
solved by the institution of an annual Fair at the approach of the Christmas season. This 
Fair has resulted so satisfactorily to the farmers that they have gone extensively into the 
breeding and fattening of fowls, and the statistics for the counties of Leeds, Grenville, 


| 
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Lanark and Carleton show to what large proportions the industry has already attained. 





_ At the last Fair about nine car-loads of dressed poultry were purchased by dealers for the 


New York and Boston markets, and no doubt other and larger markets 
the industry developes. 


will be found as 





The cheese factory system has been carried on in the Province with great success 


_ during recent years, in spite of an unsteady and fluctuating market. In 1882 it appeared | 


from information given to the Bureau that there were 471 factories in operation ;* in 


1883 this number was increased to 635; in 1884 there were 751; and in 1885 there 


were 752. For the first of these years returns of production were received from 305 


factories ; for the second year, from 440 ; for the third year, from 567 ; and for the fourth 
year, from 536. An estimate based on these returns gives the following aggregates of 


_ production and value each year for all the factories in the Province, together with the 


annual average of the four years : 


CHEESE STATISTICS OF FOUR YEARS, AND ANNUAL AVERAGE. 




















| 
——— 1885. 1884. 1883. 1882. 1882-5, 
PAAan OIE Dee, <5 f bid pGVA. @ 2 4)» lbs. | 733,437,254 | 685,964,727 | 539,696,197 | 409,144,701 | 592,060,720 
NEES INACEC...c 0 ers hu «©: 71,209,719 | 66,939,573 | 53,513,032 | 39,346,095 | 57,752,105 
Value of cheese........... $ | 5,781,469 6,998, 889 5,589,339 4,259,141 | 5,657, 209 
BY BINICTDEE AD. vials vinci acs +» cts. | 8.119 10.456 10.445 10.822 9.795 
Milk tomake1lb. of cheese. Ibs. : 


10.300 10.248 10.085 10.898 | 10.251 








The industry is not carried on to the same general extent in all parts of the Province. 


" There are considerable areas in which no factory has been established, either because the 
; milk can be more profitably disposed of by feeding it to young cattle or supplying the 
a city markets, or because the farmers make butter and give more attention to field and fruit 
culture. In six counties bordering on Lake Ontario, from Lincoln to Ontario, there are 
i only one-half as many factories as in the single county of Oxford, and not one-third of the 
number in Leeds and Grenville; but those six counties are chiefly devoted to field, 
: orchard and garden culture, and they supply large quantities of milk daily to the Toronto, 


4 Hamilton and St. Catharines markets. 


The principal dairy districts are in the eastern and western sections of the Province, 


7 of which the towns of Brockville and Ingersoll are regarded as the centres. Between 
these districts a friendly rivalry has existed for a number of years, and leading makers and 
4 dealers have vied with each other in efforts to extend the industry and to improve the 
quality of the product. Valuable service also has been rendered by the Dairymen’s 
p Associations, and their annual Reports have given to makers much useful information in 
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* It is quite likely that the returns of factories in operation this year were not full, for according to the 


census there were 551 in the Province in 1880, whose value of product was $4,668,078. In 1870 the number 
was 323, and the value of product was $1,454, 702. 
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addition to the interest and enthusiasm awakened at their conventions. But no doubt. 
the best results have flowed from the system of personal instruction adopted in both 
districts, and from the counsels of dealers who know the requirements of the market and 
are able to give practical remedies for existing defects or to suggest methods for turning. 
out an article more suited to the varying tastes of consumers—or rather to their improving 
tastes, for the demand seems to be constantly growing for cheese of the finest quality. 

But the rivalry has an interest owing to circumstances of a nature not so susceptible 
of control. In the western district the season opens a little earlier, so that the average 
time during which factories have been operated in the past four years is three days longer 
in the west than in the east, being 162 days in the former and 159 in the latter. The 
average yield of milk per cow, according to the returns of factories, is also higher in the 
west than in the east, being 2,952 pounds in the former and 2,749 in the latter. Reduced 
to the unit of a day’s yield, this is equal to 18.26 pounds in the west and 17.34 in the 
east, or almost one pound per day in favour of the western cow. But the advantages of 
a longer season and of a higher yield of milk are very nearly ofiset by the greater curd 
product of milk in the east. In the western counties the average of four years is one 
pound of cheese to 10.4265 pounds of milk, while in the eastern counties it is one to. 
every 9.9878 pounds. On this basis the comparison stands, 1.75 pounds of cheese per cow 
daily in the west to 1.73 in the east, or (eliminating errors) a showing of only 2.60 pounds | 
in favour of the western cow in a season of 159 days. With the advantage of the longer 
season, however, the showing is 7.85 pounds in her favour. The results are surprisingly 
close, yet it is apparent that the rivalry between the two districts might very profitably 
turn in the direction of increasing the averages along all the lines, and especially the 
average of milk yield in the season. 

Why the average price of cheese should be higher in the west than in the east is to 
some extent a subject of speculation ; but in view of the fact that the product of both 
districts reaches a common market, the most obvious inference is that difference in the 
selling price to dealers is due to difference in the quality of the cheese. As long as the. 
discrimination continues, and whatever the cause of it may be, it means a loss of about 
$170,000 a year in the eastern counties, on the present production. 

In several counties of the Province, foremost of which are Wellington and Ontario, 
numerous herds are maintained for breeding and grazing purposes, and the general 
infusion of Shorthorn blood especially has greatly encouraged the rearing and fattening of 
cattle for the home and English markets. This branch of live stock enterprise, as is well - 
known, requires that a large quantity of milk be fed to calves on the farm, and is seldom | 
pursued conjointly with the dairy industry in any of its forms. The opinion widely 
prevails that for breeding and feeding purposes on a successful scale young animals must 
be given, a generous allowance of full milk ; but although it does not seem likely that 
cattle of good stamina can be reared where the whole of the milk is sent to the cheese | 
factory or to the city market, the experiment is not yet generally regarded as conclusive 
so far as relates to making butter and feeding calves on the skim-milk. The Model Farm 
creamery, the patrons of which are breeders and feeders of thoroughbred and high-grade 
stock, will doubtless afford a good test, especially in connection with systematic experi 
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pnts on the Farm, and it is hoped that all the results there will be carefully noted, But 
| » factory system, wherever it has been established and fairly tried, appears to have won 
j@ confidence of the farmers. They are not disheartened or dismayed by the fluctuations 
| the market, for the experience of twenty years shows that these are not more frequent 
Ir is the disturbance more serious than happens with any other agricultural product. 
je consumption of cheese has increased enormous:y.in that period, and there is no reason 


fear that a good article will cease to be in demaud or that the price of it will fall below 
12 cost of production, * 


| The value of farm property in the tables is made up from the returns made by 

Imers in the June schedule, and is given under the heads of (1) land (not including 
dings), (2) buildings, (3) implements (including vehicles), and (4) live stock. The 
cular calls for the fair market value of each class of property ; but in the first year of 
ecting these statistics it was evident from the remarks made in many instances, and 

Spite of assurance being given to the contrary, that the enquiry had some scheme for 

| ying taxes in view,—hence the comparatively low valuation in the returns for that 
r, a8 appears in the following table : 











& 
VALUES OF FARM PROPERTY. 
a 1885, 1884, | 1883. 1882, 
| $ $ g | § 


A ee sessessee se | 626,422,024 | 625,478,706 | 654,798,025 | 632,342,500 
5s TE SRT ee 182,477,905 | 173,386,925 | 163,030,675 | 132,711,575 
18 SARE a aa an a 48,569,725 | 47,830,710 | 43,522,580! 37,029,815 
bi eee ee --- | 100,690,086 | 103,106,829 | 100,082,365 | 80,540,720 


RRR I HMR Oe RS TSE 


eee pe etes © | 958'159,740 ea) 96 8,55 | 882,624,610 
| 








| The depreciation of land naturally follows a decrease in the value of its products, 
| for the past two years the low prices of cereals have largely diminished the farmer’s 
hue. Owing mainly to the fall of prices, but partly also to the failure of one or two 
the average value of our wheat, barley, oats, rye and pease harvests for the past 
years is nearly $26,000,000 less than the value of those crops in 1882, and $7,000,000 
than the average value of the four harvests. The reduced valuation of the land is a 
ral consequence of these circumstances, and the agreement of one with the other is 
nce of the intelligence and care with which the returns made by farmers to the 
au are prepared. A large and steady increase is apparent in the value of farm 
ldings, being at the rate of $10,000,000 a year since 1883 ; but although this is a large 
in the aggregate, it is not more than an average of $55 for each farm. A steady 


‘he imports of cheese into Great Britain and Ireland grew from 853,277 cwt. in 1865, valued at 
99, to 1,927,139 cwt. in 1884, valued at £5,001,635, being an increase in quantity of nearly 126 per 
_ During the same period the population grew from 29,925,177 to 35,961,540, an increase of only 20 per 
| The exports of cheese from Canada grew from 4,503,370 pounds in 1869, valued at $549,572, to 
19,367 pounds in 1885, valued at $8,265,240. 
im 2 (B. 1.) . 
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increase is apparent also in the value of implements, but much lower between 1884 anc 
1885 than between 1883 and 1884. The diminution in the value of live stock since 188: 
accords fairly with the fall in market prices, although it is greater than appears owing t 
a considerable increase in the number of horses and cattle. The same result is found 1 
the statistics of the States of Michigan and Ohio; and there as well as in Ontario th 
returns show an incerase in the number of horses and cattle and a decrease in the numbe, 
of sheepand hogs. In Ohio the valuation of horses, cattle, sheep and hogs on 1st Januar) 
1885; was $141,839,205, and on the Ist of January this year it was $132,396,045— 
decrease of $8,443,160; and in Michigan the valuation made at the same periods respe 
tively was $76,107,323 and $70,745,306—a decrease of $5,362,017. For the whole ¢ 
the United States the valuation on Ist January, 1885, was $2,293,931,286, and on Is 
January this year it was $2,201,778,766—a decrease of $92,152,520, notwithstanding a 
increase in the number of all classes of animals excepting sheep. ‘The average value pe 
head of horses in the United States in 1885 was $73.70 ; of milch cows, $29.70; of othe 
cattle, $23.02; of sheep, $2.14 ; and of hogs, $5.02. The returns made by Ontario farme: 
do not give the values in detail, but using the American averages the values of animals 
classes in 1885 would be as follows: Horses, $41,184,223; milch cows, $22,275,148 
other cattle, $28,233,455 ; sheep, $3,756,995 ; hogs, $4,127,755—a total of $99,577,57) 
This allows $1,112,500 fr the value of poultry, to make up the total of $100,690,086 f& 
all classes of live stock according to the returns of farmers; so that compared with tl 
United States statistics the Ontario valuation is fair. Compared with those of Ohio ar 
Michigan it is moderate, for there is no reason to believe that farm animals in either 
those States are better than in Ontario; yet compared on the basis of Ohio averages t. 
Ontario valuation would be greater by $14,000,000, and on the Michigan average 
would be greater by $16,000,000. 

The values of the wheat, barley, oats, rye and pease crops of the Province in t 
past four years, together with the average of the four years and the average per acre, a 


presented in the following table : 


VALUES OF THE PRINCIPAL CROPS. 











TOTAL HOME VALUE. AVERAGE VALUE PER ACRE. | 


CROPS. = 








ts [a 
1885, | 1884. 1883. 1882. 1882-5. || 1885. | 1884. | 1883. | 1882. |18§ 





| $ $ $ $7" ie eee ee 
17,504,799] 16,677,693) 12,239,805) 31,567,754 vee 20.00) 19.29) 11:11); 26:57) 
7,358,684| 11,892,264| 10,406, 887 10,245, 959| 9,975,948|| 9.20) 16.48] 17.75, 17.48/ 1 


BS) ISS 1 MRA os eI wo dt, Ca IRS re a 2d | 


Fall Wheat .. 
Spring Wheat. 

















Barley ..:...-- 9,126,540! 10,247,806] 10,496,172 15,784,865] 11,413,846]| 15.27) 14.63] 13.86) 18.60} 1 
Oats a5 eer ees ! 17,397,369] 19,097,476| 20,737,971; 21,715,731) 19,737,137|| 11.27) 12.89 14.62| 15.65] 1 
Rye. o0. See 701,87] 984,010} 2,018,201 2,223,231) 1,481,828,| 8.96) 9.52) 10.73, 12.00) 1 
Pease |. i.e eee 8,123,591| 8,817,395 578,39 








8,144,525 8,165,963) 12.57; 15.44| 18.96] 14.52) 1) 
































60,212,854] 67,716,644 car, 89,682,065) 70,272,235 





18.26 15.24 13.83! 18.89 1 
| | 
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These values are computed from average prices made up from quotations of the 
rincipal markets of the Province for the second half of each year.* They present an 
nteresting study, especially in relation to the averages of total value and of value per 
cre ; for it appears that as to total value they stand in the order of (1) oats, (2) fall 
wheat, (3) barley, (4) spring wheat, (5) pease and (6) rye, while as to value per acre they 
‘stand in the order of (1) fall wheat, (2) barley, (3) spring wheat, (4) pease, (5) oats and 
(6) rye. The values of other field crops, (viz. : corn, buckwheat, beans, hay potatoes, car- 
rots and turnips), have only been computed for the past year, their aggregate being 
55,530,069. Hay is of all our crops the most important in the aggregate, its value last 
year at the average of market prices being $32,033,727 , or $14.12 per acre. 





_ Of course it is not implied that these values represent a season’s proceeds of the 
‘agricultural industry of the country in gold or currency. A large proportion of the field 
‘crops is consumed on the land which grows them, and through conversion into meat and 
: dairy products, into bone and muscle, or into manure for enriching the soil, the resources 
of yearly revenue are established, means of labour and reproduction are supplied, and the 
|permanent capital of the land is maintained and increased. The average annual value of 
jour cheese product during the past four years was $5,657,000, and this is only one instance 


a 
aa 


| the general process of converting raw material into manufactured article carried on to 


| a greater or less extent by intelligent husbandmen in the country ; for every well-managed 


) 
| arm is the scene of operations in trade and manufactures as real and practical as any 
‘that the world affords. 


Cc 
1° 

i 
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AW 
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i 
| : The mining industry of the Province is slowly growing in importance ; but although 
there are stores of the precious and economic metals of great value and unknown extent, 
their development hitherto has been slow and fitful. In Ontario as well as in the United 
| States speculation has been far more active than business enterprise, and it is easier to 
: place a mine on the market for a million dollars than to sell it for a hundred thousand. 


| Our methods in the working of mines have been on a small scale precisely the same as 


those pursued in the United States on a large scale, and we have had the saine experi- 


| 


ence. The money required for carrying on work is ventured in the hope of realizing a 


|| speedy fortune from the discovery of a bonanza ; operations are marked by rashness and 










extravagance, and commonly they end in disappointment and failure. In volume x11 
of the United States census, recently issued, the general record of these enterprises is 
| summed up by Mr. Clarence King. He says: 


In some foreign countries the mining industry possesses a stability and steadiness which result largely 





* The prices compiled from daily and weekly quotations of the principal markets of the Province for 
e Jast half of each year are as follows : 








| 1885 1884, 1883 1882 

$ 0. 5 1.05 LOL 

14 Fall Wheat, per bushel A es AIRE we $ Ha $ Ee % ee $ ae 
4 Bree eat al ke sine «ke : 

| Be cs nae 5D 4 ‘57 65 

FO ia ee lege ue ale nlone secs 82 33 Te 43 

if RD lest Ses, IO, ee | .55 .60 62 64 

| ee eee EN Ayal eather Syd saa .58 64 val 74 
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laid with a view to the remote future, and the plant and mine opening are substantial to a degree seldom 
seen here. The American miner, expecting to work out his mine in a few years, would hardly think of 
using brick work or masonry in his galleries, etc., as is done in some of the foreign mines. Where an 
investment is made with the expectation of small, steady returns, extending over a long series of years, as 
has been the case with the greater portion of the enterprizes conducted by government or by strong com. 
panies abroad, the most substantial work is in the end the most economical: but here, where the effort is 


9 eres 


4 


too often to get out the largest amount of bullion in the shortest time possible, plans are seldom laid with a 


view to the remote future. The number of precious-metal mines in this country which have continued to 
be productive during a period of ten years is very limited, and the life of many of the most famous and 
successful ones has been far shorter. Indeed, a bonanza which has required two or three years to exhaust 
and when it is considered that many of the most productive mines have yielded merely a single 
ar the surface, the short average life is seen to be owing to natural causes as well as 
An engineer is hardly to be blamed, then, if he plans for the exigencies of 


is a rarity, 
large ore-body at or ne 
to the rapidity of operation. 
the immediate pr 


esent ; on the one side he is pressed by the stockholder, clamorous for speedy profits, and — 


j 


{ 


on the other hand he realizes that the chances of along period of bonanza are slight. His policy is forced — 


upon him. He aims to secure given results by the most direct means, and when the object has been 


attained he cares little whether his drifts cave and the structures over his hoisting works and mills fall in, if 


they have served their purpose. 


This is the record of Silver Islet and East Silver Mountain in our own Province, one j 


of which has yielded millions of ore and the other nothing beyond a rich surface show. 
But signs of an improved method are appearing, and during the past year substantial 
progress has been made in several quarters. Our mines of iron, copper, silver, gold, 
apatite, asbestus, salt, etc., present a field for enterprise that has been too long neglected ; 


and wit 
these res 


products of the country. 
difficulty has been experienced in collecting statistics and other facts of 


not that information has been refused in any case, but that owing to 


Some 
mining operations ; 
the nature of it the owners or managers of mines neglect to make up reports giving the 
particulars called for. They appreciate the value of yearly reports of the industry, and 
al visits have been made they have been found willing and anxious to 
give any details relating to the progress made, number and wages of employees, quantity 
and value of output, etc. But while a personal visit to the various mines is desirable— 


ng a proper knowledge of the industry local observation and enquiry are 


wherever person 


and for gaini 


occasionally essenti 
pressure of other duties has been in the way of making complete rounds of the mining 


Gelds and collecting full details of their yearly operations. The subject is one in which 
rge has an interest, and in regard to this as well as some other industries 


al—it is an expensive mode of gathering facts, and hitherto the 


the country at la 
it may be found necessary to extend the powers of the Bureau so as to make the supply 


of information a duty. 


A subject of widespread interest at the present day is the condition of the working 
classes. How they are employed, what wages are paid, and how much it costs them to 
live are data the knowledge of which is indispensable for a proper study of their con- 


dition. The information contained in the tables of this Report has been gathered 


directly from the parties most interested in the supply of it and most competent to give 


h the union of capital and skill we may confidently hope for a development of | 
ources which, in the near future, will form no unimportant part of the industrial — 


it__the workers themselves and the persons and companies that employ them. There is 


one exception, however, that of farm laborers. Men of this class are isolated in the 


wi xX1, 











: country, without organization of any kind, and the only means of reaching them is per- 
i sonal canvass ; consequently I have in their case taken the returns of employers only. 

For the last three years the wages of farm laborers have been compiled from the 
f June schedule of farmers, and they exhibit a steady decrease of wages in these years. 
The average rate to men with board, employed by the year, was $173 in 1883, $167 in 
1884, and $160 in 1885; while to men without board the rate in excess was $91, $90 
f and $93 for each year eerily. fo men employed by the month during the season 
i of field work the average rate with board was $20.37 in 1883, $19.44 in 1884 and $17.32 
“In 1885 ; and to men without board the allowance in excess was $9.84, $9.67 and $9.86 
Bee: month for each year respectively. The cause of this decrease will be readily under- 
Stood when it is stated that three thousand self-binding reapers were sold to the farmers 
of the Province in 1884 and seven thousand in 1885, and that each of these reapers dis- 
_penses with the labor of four men at what in former years was the season of the farmer’s 
ie eatest need. The result is, that now the supply of farm laborers is abundant and that 
farmers are given a choice of the best men at wages considerably lower than the rate of 
three years ago. It is only in the class of domestic servants that a scarcity exists, and with 
0 espect to these it seems probable that relief will only come with a reform in the con- 
‘ditions of service—when drudgery will be lightened by the more general introduction 













of modern conveniences and the use of labor-saving appliances. 

The statistics of labor and wages in the towns and cities cover a much larger field. 
| Skilled and unskilled laborers of almost every class and occupation are represented in the - 
ie ables, and details are given with as much fulness as possible consistent with the respect 
| due to personal sentiment, avoiding what might be regarded as simply inquisitorial. 

_ The tables of weekly wages in April and October are compiled from returns obtained 
from employers and employees—those of the former by an officer of the Bureau who 
| visited all the towns and cities for that purpose, and those of the latter by local agents. 


| A comparison of the weekly wages in 1884 and 1885 is presented in the following table: 


re 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES IN 1884 anp 1885. 









































| APRIL WEEK. | OCTOBER WEEK. BotH WEEKS..€7! 
1885. 1884, 1885. 1884, 1885. 1884. 
|_| — —— | — |_| —_ | 
Employers’ returns ....; $7 80 | $7 90 $7 82 << G7 BL i) S78 $7 85 
Employees’ returns .... 8 14 8 35 8.03") 8 14 8 19 8 24 
Average of both .... eeu 7 96 7 92 7 85 7 90 7 90 
i | 











T hese averages are computed from returns for 17,347 workers in April and 17,856 in 
) October, made by employers of labor; and for 2,707 workers in April and 2,811 in 
October made by employees themselves. In the case of the latter, however, 84.5 per 
| cent. of the whole are males over sixteen years, whereas in that of the former they are 
| only 75.8 of the whole. Hence the lower average of wages according to the returns made 
| by employers ; while, of course, the preponderance of numbers inclines the scale to their 


side in computing general averages from the two classes of returns. 
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The yearly tables, which give earnings, cost of living, etc., are necessarily compiled. 
from returns made by workers only. They present many interesting features for study ; | 
but whatever they may prove or disprove in the course of time, the scientific method: 
demands cautious reserve of their use in the solution of any one of the labor problems 
which perplex the minds of statesmen and economists, capitalists and workmen. Patient 












collection of data should precede every generalization, and our facts or particulars must 
be of sufficient scope to distinguish between what is incidental and what is regular or 
general before we can safely venture to lay down laws which govern the interdependence 
of capital and labor. What is true of the relations of those great interests this year was: 
not in every respect true of their relations a year ago, and very probably will not be true 
of them a year hence. But what they are, and were, and shall be, we may know if we 
investigate ; and, knowing, I believe it is possible so to regulate them as in the highest 
degree to advance the interests alike of capital and labor. An idea of the condition of 
the labor market during the past two years may be formed from the following synopsis 


of workers’ returns, which are grouped in the order of earnings to cost of living : 


AVERAGES OF TIME, EARNINGS AND COST OF LIVING IN 1884 AND 1885. 




















| 
No. of | Days Yearly Cost | Surplus 

















workers. employed. earnings. of living. | or deficit. 

Earnings more than cost {1884 1342 278.49 $454.75 $338.75 $116.00 

of Living........+.+ 1885 1621 || 278.79 431.87 330.50 101.37 
Earnings equal to cost 1884 1265 te! 260679: % A Selebl SSL oie cl Jo eee 
of living............ 1885 710 271.72 321.50 821 50i1 see eee 

Earnings less than cost 1884 246 214.97 259.96 326.42 —66.46 

of living............ 1885 306 - 930.52 317.16 368.66 —51.50 

Average for all workers. 1884 | 2853 265.17 383.31 334.47 48 84 

1885 | 2637 271.25 | 388 .85 332.50 56.35 











No other evidence is needed to prove that the condition of workingmen in thos 
years has not been satisfactory than the large proportion whose cost of living was eithe 
equal to or more than their earnings. The average time of employment of those whos 
earnings were more than the cost of living—the most fortunate class of workers—wa 
almost exactly the same in both years, and it was thirty-three days short of full time 
whereas in the case of those whose cost of living was equal to earnings it was for both year 
forty-five days less than full time, and in the case of those whose cost of living was mor: 
than earnings it was eighty-nine days less. In the tables for 1885 cost of living is give! 
in some detail, showing how much of it was for rent, and how much for fuel, clothing an 
food. In the nineteen towns and cities from which returns have been obtained th 
average cost of rent for the year is $74.41, and of fuel $40.53. - These are items of e3 
penditure for objects of common benefit to the family of a worker, and their cost bea) 
no accurate relation to the number of its members. The cost of clothing to a worke 
with dependents is $19.03 per capita, while to one without dependents it is $55.09—a\ 
amount that would seem extravagant but for the well-known disposition of persor! 
having no one else to provide for to spend liberally on dress and adornment. Food | 
the most important item, and the average cost per capita in the nineteen towns and citit 
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$47.67. The worth of this average may be questioned, as no one can say definitely 
hat the quantity and cost of his food supplies are without keeping accounts. But fortu- 
poly we are able to verify the returns of workmen by others which have been prepared 
ith the greatest care possible, the accuracy of which cannot be disputed. The tables of 
od consumption at thirteen public institutions in the Province, embracing schools and 
colleges, prisons and asylums, show that the average cost of a ration of food is 121 cents, 
4 fee a year per capita ; and in view of the more advantageous rates at which 
supplies may be purchased for those institutions, and the relatively small quantity which 
oes to waste, the average of $47.67 a year per capita cannot be regarded as extravagant 
> the family of a workingman. Now as the average number of persons in a family, 
ncluding the worker, is shown by the tables to be 4.54, the cost of a year’s food is 
16.42, and of a year’s clothing $86.39 ; or a total for rent, fuel, food and clothing of 
417.75. The difference between this sum and the average yearly earnings of workers 
vith dependents ($447.60) is a small margin out of which to provide for other expenses 
f the family ; and the picture would be much darker than it appears but for the fact 
hat about fifteen per cent. of the number of this class making returns are owners of the 
wellings they occupy.* The prospect under these conditions is not encouraging to the 
jworking classes; but it would be premature to say that the conditions are normal. 
\V hether there be a fair distribution of the products of labor or not, can only be 
: determined by pursuing the inquiry along another line. The cost of production and the 
jvalue of the thing produced must be known before an opinion can be formed or a con- 
clusion reached ; and if derangement of the relations between capital and labor can be 





\djusted in no other way, means ought to be found to uncover all details in the processes 


\; Various other tables are given relating to the industries and institutions of the 
jcountry, but they are principally abstracts of sessional papers and other public documents 














ind do not call for special reference or comment here. They are valuable chiefly because 
Ho: bringing together statistics extending over many years, in which growth and progress 
y be traced and comparisons made without the trouble of researches extending through 
res of volumes, to which-a few people only have easy access. 

In conclusion, I desire to express grateful thanks to correspondents, farmers, manu- 
acturers, workingmen and others who have given information to the Bureau on a variety 
f subjects and furnished material which, I trust, will be found of some value in studying 
he industries of the country ; and to the clerks of the office who have tabulated a vast 
mass of returns, an acknowledgement of the faithfulness and efficiency of their service is 
justly due as it is cheerfully accorded. The imperfections and shortcomings of the 


Report are to no one better known than to the writer. 
Your obedient servant, 


he / 

{Bureau or INvvusTRIs£s, A. BLUE, Secretary. 
a Toronto, May 1, 1886. 
i * The inquiry does not extend to liabilities ag inst dwelling-house property, and it is impossible to say 
Thow much of surplus earnings is required to pay off these as they mature. All such payments are in the 
Pnature of an investment, and not to be counted as pa.t of the cost of living. 
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THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS. 


THE WEATHER, 


__ The meteorology of 1885 presents some very marked features, and, when compared 
with that of the previous year, a few striking contrasts. The tables given below relate to 
the six growing months of the two years, and a careful examination of them will prove 
instructive, not only as a meteorological study, but as showing how closely the course of 
the crops can be traced in the variations of the weather. The first table gives the record 
of mean temperature at ten of the principal stations, which are fairly representative of 
every district in the settled portion of the Province : 


MEAN TEMPERATURE AT TEN STATIONS IN. 1884 anp 1885. 






















































































April. | May. June. July. August. September. 
STATIONS. | re sy 
| 
1885. | 1884. .| 1885. 1884, | 1885. | 1884. | 1885, | 1884, | 1885. | 1884, | 1885. | 1884. 

Windsor .....; 43.3 | 44.1 | 56.3 | 58.5 | 65.5 | 70.4 | 74.4! 70.0 | 65.6 | 69.9 | 62.6 | 68.3 
Goderich..... | 38.8 | 39.5 | 53.1 | 52.7 | 61.4 | 67.8 | 68.3 | 65.2 | 62.1 | 67.4 | 58.8 | 64.9 
Bimcoe....... | 40.3 | 41.2 | 54.0 | 55.1 | 61.7 | 67.8 | 71.5 | 66.1 | 64.5 | 66.6 | 58.6 | 65.1 
Stratford ....| 87.9 | 40.6 | 54.1 | 52.8 | 61.2 | 68.0 | 67.9 | 64.0 | 60.8 | 64.3 | 57.1 | 61.5 
Hamilton ....| 40.1 | 41.6 | 53.4 | 5179). 6D.0 Gey (Le | 67.0 | 66.0 | 69.5 59.9 | 66.1 
Worontg 22+. 2. 37.7 | 40.9 | 51.7 | 51.2 | 60.6 | 65°1 | 68.3 | 64.3 | 68.5 | 65.6 ! 57.0 | 62.2 
ei Oe 35.8 | 37.9 | 53.1 | 50.8 60.3 | 66.6 | 68.7 | 65.0 | 62.1 | 66.2 | 56.6 | 61.9 
Peterboro ....} 38.0 | 41.6 ! 56.0 | 54.6 | 62.5 | 68.9 | 70.6 | 66.9. | 63.8 | 68.3 | 56.9 | 64.2 
Cornwall ....| 37.4 | 41.2 | 55.1 | 53.5 | 62.3 | 66.7 | 68.7 | 64.8 [20 67.7 | 54.5 | 61.7 
Pembroke ....| 36.2 | 39.9 | 54.6 | 52.5 | 63.2 | 66.2 | 71.3 | 65.3 : 62.81) 67.2). 56.1 P OES 

Averages .. 38.9 40.85; 54.14! 53.36] 62.37| 67.48 70.08 5.98 ee ae os 63.72 








<= 
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These returns indicate much greater irregularities of temperature in 1885 than in 
1884. While the past year shows a considerably higher mean for a single month than 
its predecessor, the monthly average for the growing season was over two degrees lower, 
and the aggregate temperature of the season 365° lower. The influence of these extremes 
was decidedly manifest in the history of the various crops—the colduéss of April, May, 
and particularly June, retarding growth ; the sudden and excessive heat of July stimulat- 
ing a too rapid maturity and exposing spring grains to the rayages of rust and insect 
pests ; and the comparative coolness, again, of August and September, arresting the pro- 
cess of ripening, and throwing back the period of harvesting. These conditions were 
almost the reverse of those of the previous year, which enjoyed a fairly high temperature 
in June, promoting an active growth, and a moderate temperature in July and August, 


causing a gradual and perfect maturity. 
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The following table gives the record of average precipitation for the same six 
months, in the four districts into which the Province has been divided : 


RECORD OF PRECIPITATION. 








| 




















| West and S. W. |North and N. W. Centre. East and N. E. 

MONTHS. we NN Oe AIS aes anh ee reeves wd LN S| Re ee 

isss, | 1ss4, | 1885, | 1ss4, | 185. | 1ss4. ) 1985. | 1884. 

: | Inch. | Inch. | Inch. | Inch. | Inch. | Inch. | Inch. | Inch. 
ori) ean. Meee 8 9-48 (\' 1.53) B6 Ne aSt | 1)9660.1"| 91,00. 1 xa COO ed 
Maye dens Wea 2.59 | Si1t |) 9.97" (wale 196 4 2.53 | 2. sou oC 
TAP Tan ia 8.15. (12.191 8 13, Wed Ate 32 5) 212 <i aie len 
ails een. (eee 2.70 | 3.55 | 2.53 | 2.41 | 2.80 | 3.61 |) 2280.0 el 
MA Neniste ater.) Gebers: 5.40 dod, | 436 | 1,42 | 3.451 1.62 |) 2.98 pede 
Septembers ic... l) es... 2.80 | 2.05 | 3.48 | 8.45 | 3.39 | 2.81 | 3.07 | 2.35 
Totalenin,’. Maielvse 19.07 | 14.87 | 18.62 | 13.71 | 17.72 | 13.69 | 17.85. | 13.39 











With the greater general humidity of 1885 than of 1884, these figures show a lighter 
rainfall in May, a very much heavier one in June, a lighter one again in July, and a very 
much heavier one in August, especially in the western, northern and central portions of 
the Province, than in the corresponding months of the previous year. The excessive 
moisture, accompanied by the low temperature of June, followed by the drought and heat 
of July, and the rainstorm in the beginning of August, account for the prevalence of rust 
and midge in spring wheat and oats; and these vicissitudes, along with the heavy rainfall 
of the latter month, sufficiently reveal the causes of the potato rot and the discoloration 
of the barley crop, as well as, on the other hand, the luxuriance of the fall pastures. 

The following table shows a comparison of the sunshine record of the last two 
years : ; 

COMPARISON OF THE SUNSHINE RECORD FOR TWO YEARS. 


































































































| April. May. June. July. August. | September. Totals. 

STATIONS. | co Renae Ty |) Rat een ee 
eee 11884. |1885. |1884.|1885. rau he 1884. |1885.|1884.|1885.| 1884. | 1885. | 1884. 

var sat We: ee hee We FRCh hrs. He nace ee a ee, hese hrs. | hrs. | hrs. 
PYSNOSOR cemeteries 164.6/167.7 189.4/196.0 278.9 256.6)298.9 247 .1|183.3}250.1'215.1! 198.7/1380.2)1316.2 
Woodstock ...... Hane 2a 157.2/201.2 170.7!271.8|265.8 280 .8}248.4|163. 4/264 .0|195.9] 211.5)1289.3)1317.6 
Stratford........... 147.5/161.7 153.0)140.2 Ree 259.8) ea DAS AN e'a ty 183 <3) core A502) veers 1173.3 
Movonto, mek ee 206 .7/166.0 Ee TO EU 320. 4,316 8/246 .9/219.8 281.1 240.6} 214.2|1503.2/1437.9 
SBETIC2).\¢ ohn, 162.5/146.0 210.0 182.1 267 .6|270.81288.4 226.2 Aen ae 119.7 '1275.9)1168.5 
Tata Say. waiee aves: 196.7|176.0:237 .6 Lee aero eB 299 .4|299.3/247 .1)194.3 272.6|237.1 208.9 PRA Dace 
Kihoston () ied ee \186.9]140.6|235.1!173.8/276.0|239.5!294.0/191.1/204.4'290.2/230.1] 228.8/1426.5)1264.0 
Worpwall, . Wasa... 220 .0)146 .1|281.4/178.3 250.7|299.7|280.2 184.6 296.7 |259.1/234.7| 188.7|1493.7|1256.5 
Pembroke 0/0). 120.2|137.3 208..61185.9'216.2 272.3!241. 6/166 .6/168.6)248 .4/147.0) 145.8)1102.2)/ 1156.3 

| | 

Average for the Pro- Tay ia mere te oe ara en eae a a pee 1 eae 
ALS TTR ALIAS alk a: 175.7/155.4/216.1/181.2 ames 287 .5|222.9 aes age 1851184701276. 











Sun above horizon. . . | 406.4 | 461.1 | 465.7 | 470.9 | 434.5 | 376.3 | 2614.9 
2 RSE ees Se oS | 
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; _ It is worthy of note that, along with a much heavier rainfall in the months under 
_ review in 1885 than in 1884, there was also a greater aggregate of sunshine by 71 hours ; 
_ yet there was less sunshine in June and August than in the corresponding months of the 
_ previous year. Indeed, August, which under ordinary conditions has a maximum of 
_ sunshine, had less last year than any of the other months under comparison except April, 


while it had more rain by over 25 per cent. than any other month. Thus there were some 
eurious irregularities in the season’s weather. 








FALL WHEAT. 


_ _ The drought at seed time in 1884 made it difficult to get wheat land into a good state 
F. of tilth, especially in clayey soil, and growth at first was slow and uneven : but with a 
_ steady temperature and warm showers throughout part of September and the whole of 
' October the plants pushed forward rapidly, and the reports made by correspondents 
d of the Bureau at the beginning of November showed that the crop had then a very pro- 
a mising appearance in every part of the Province. Snow fell early and the winter was 
one of the longest, steadiest and coldest on record ; yet the May reports of correspondents’ 
showed that the wheat was almost in as good condition on the first of April as on the 
_ first of November. Fortunately the rainfall during the winter was very slight, so that 
_ the snow did not pack on the ground as it often does ; and, excepting in hollows and under 
_ heavy banks alongside the fences, no smothering effects were to be seen. But on the 
knolls and high ridges the snow was swept off, and in such situations the wheat was either 
_ killed outright or very seriously injured. The greatest apparent damage, however, was 

caused by the hard frost and northwest winds of April, and the low temperature of the 
first ten days of May; but the plants remained firmly rooted in all soils, and with 
favourably growing weather in the latter part of the month a good recovery was made. 
Excepting in some localities of Waterloo county where the wheat was killed by winter 
exposure, of Durham and Northumberland where it was drowned out by April floods, 
and of two or three counties on the St. Lawrence where it was smothered by the snow and 
hurt by spring frosts, no portion of the area in crop was ploughed up. 

The August reports*showed that generally within the principal fall wheat area of 
the Province—which comprises the whole of the central and the southern lake district— 
the crop was a good one, both in yield per acre and in quality of grain. On wet and 
poorly cultivated soils the early summer growth was generally retarded by spring frosts 
and cold weather ; and this, with other influences of a more local character, such as storms, 
| excess of rain or the want of it, and in some places the prevalence of hot blighting winds, 
i was of sufficient extent to affect the general result. With these exceptions, fall wheat all 
- through western Ontario came to the harvest a full and well ripened crop. The prospect 
| was poorest in the northwestern part of the Province, particularly in the counties of 
_ Grey and Bruce, where the injury from winter killing and rust was considerable, and there 
| the sample was generally shrunken and discoloured. There was an occasional appearance of 
rust all through western Ontario, especially on late and thin fields ; but outside of the two 
| counties mentioned it was not so general as to do serious injury. In the eastern part of 
| the Frovince the area of fall wheat grown is comparatively small, and there was con- 
| siderable loss from winter killing. Wherever the crop survived the effects of the winter, 
| however, it grew and ripened well. In this portion of the Province there was an almost 

total immunity from rust, so that even the thinnest fields came to full perfection in point 
| of plumpness and colour of grain. enh ; 
a Harvesting was several days later than usual, and excepting in some of the earlier 
~ counties in southwestern Ontario the bulk of the crop was still in shock on the Ist of 
1a August. A heavy storm of wind and rain set in on the 3rd of that month which Rl 
| operations considerably all over the Province, but the storm was followed by cool an 
| breezy weather, and the grain was housed in surprisingly good condition. There were 
| a few complaints of sprouting, and also of the ravages of the weevil, but these were 
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limited to small areas, and from the November reports of correspondents it appeared 
that generally the grain was plump and marketable. Compared with 1884, the area 
total produce and average produce per acre were by county groups as follows: 


--1884. 








Fre OR ee an 





DISTRICTS. Acres, Bush. Acres. Bush. --Bush. per acre. 
1885. 1884. 
Dake munie.) Feene.'s 20: 213,014 5,119,801 215,213 4,557,227 24.0 21.2 
Take Huronieack +i. 133,205 3,301,758 140,623 3,188,194 25.2 22.7 
Georgian Bay......... 77,885 1,824,335 71,883 1,796,351 230 25.0 
West Midland........ 242,963 5,878,938 247,288 6, 212, 444 24.2 25.1 
Dake Ontaric ies .6. 168,784 4,505,462 153,991 4,254,945 26.7 27.6 
St. Lawrence & Ottawa 15,364 294,721 13,592 251,264 19.2 18.0 
Masti Madilanda isi oo. 24,097 496,628 - 22,085 455,810 20.6 20.6 
Northern Districts .... 324 6,638 65 1,396 20.5 pio 
Otel Whee. ae 875,136 21,478,281 864,740 20,717,631 24.5 24.0 


LAKE ERIE COUNTIES. 


Having successfully survived the winter and spring, excepting on some low-lying 
lands thinned by late frosts, the wheat fields of the Lake Erie counties enjoyed an incom- 
parably auspicious summer for growth and development. Few complaints of injury from 
any cause have been reported. One or two hail storms visited some localities in Elgin 
and westward ; late or low lands suffered slightly from rust and midge; the Hessian fly 
was at work, but not seriousiy, in Essex, Kent and Elgin; and in the last named county 
the wire-worm did some damage, especially to the Egyptian variety : these are all the 
spots on the picture. The moderately cool and moist weather that generally prevailed 
throughout the growing season induced a strong, steady, healthy growth, remarkably free 
as a rule from defects of any kind ; the heads of the wheat were large and well filled, and 
the grain was plump, heavy and bright. The cool weather had the effect of postponing 
the harvest a week or ten days, but reaping began about the 20th of July—perhaps two or 
three days earlier in Essex and Kent. Good progress was made until about the beginning 
of August, when heavy rains set in and continued almost uninterruptedly for several days, 
compelling the farmers to suspend operations and leave a considerable proportion of their 
grain in the fields, standing, or in shock. The weather following the storm was cool and 
the remainder of the crop was housed unimpaired, otherwise than by a little shelling out. 
The area under crop, it will be observed, was less than for the previous year by 2,200 
acres; but with an increase in the average yield of nearly three bushels per acre, the 
product of the lesser area was greater by 562,574 bushels. The farmers of these counties 
speak in terms of high appreciation of their self-binders, which are rapidly coming into 
general use, and the circumstances of the harvest were just such as to show the advantage 
of a speedy work in the field. 


LAKE HURON COUNTIES. 


The reports for the counties bordering on Lake Huron vary considerably, but they 
indicate generally that the result is pretty much what might have been expected from the 
condition of wheat throughout this district as it came out of winter quarters. In the 
counties of Huron and Bruce there was serious injury from the frosts and cold weather of 
winter and spring, but in the county of Lambton the damage from this cause was com- 
paratively slight. The returns are almost uniformly to the effect that a heavy crop, well 
ripened, plump in berry and bright in straw, was reaped in that county. A correspondent 
in Bosanquet says: “ It is the heaviest crop we have harvested for yearsiu this township ;” | 
and ‘‘a good average,” and “ above the average,” are the expressions used in many of the 
reports. The injury from rust was very slight, and occurred only in low, wet spots, or 
where the grain had lodged from too ranka growth. inthe county of Huron the presence 
of rust was pretty general, only those fields escaping which had been sown early and were 
properly underdrained, and which had wholly escaped from winter killing. Here the 
injury from the last-named cafise was much more severe than in the districts farther south ;. 
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_ and where the vitality of the wheat plant was ever so slightly impaired from this or any 
_ of the other influences enumerated, it fell an easy prey to the attacks of rust. The same 
_ conditions existed in Bruce, only to a greater extent, because the crop there was more 
i generally damaged by the winter frosts. An exception should be made in the case of the 
_ township of Eastnor, where the crop is reported as of good quality and wholly uninjured. 
_ Generally, in sheltered situations, or where from summer fallowing or other good culti- 
_ vation the crop was vigorous and well advanced before winter set in, it maintained its con- 
dition throughout the season and a good yield was secured. It is also to be borne in mind 
that, as the yield in these northern counties is generally higher than in most other parts 
_ of the Province, a partial failure of the crop must be considered in a relative instead of a 
‘positive sense. ‘The average yield of the group is .7 of a bushel more than the average for 
the Province; and although the area in crop is 7,458 acres less than in 1884, the 
product was 163,564 bushels more. In a few localities midge, weevil, or wire-worm made 
| @n appearance, but not in very great numbers, or to do any serious damage. General 
mention was made of the heavy storm of rain and wind of the 3rd of August, which 
retarded harvest operations considerably, and at that date nearly the whole of the crop 
| was cut and standing in the field. 
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GEORGIAN BAY COUNTIES. 
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3 Throughout the Georgian Bay counties fall wheat, where injured by the winter frosts, 
never fully recovered, and its appearance at harvest was not generally satisfactory. This 
| is especially true of the county of Grey, where a cold wet spring, followed by a partial 
_ drought in places, offered little encouragement or sustenance to the struggling crop. More 
_than seventy-five per cent. of the reports from Grey state that the fall wheat fields grew 
| up thin and \patchy, and that in all such cases, as well as where the crop was late in 
| maturing, it was struck with rust while the grain was in the milk. Wherever this 
| occurred it ripened unevenly and prematurely, the sample was shrunken and of poor colour, 
| and the yield was much reduced. Several districts in the interior of this county, however, 
| send very encouraging reports, notably portions of the townships of Normanby, Egremont 
| and Holland, where the crop was exceptionally good. A Normanby correspondent Says: 
“It is the best crop we have had for years, both as to quantity and quality, and the greater 
| part has been secured in splendid condition.” A correspondent in Holland estimated that 
the early sown grain in his neighbourhood would yield forty bushels per acre. In Simcoe 
| county the return was much better. Coming out in spring in fair condition, the wheat 
| covered the ground with a vigorous growth which saved it from being materially affected 
| by rust, and brought it to the harvest with few exceptions a full, bright and unusually 


| heavy crop. Indeed the only unfavourable reports worth noting from this county come 
| from places where the wheat made such a rank growth that it lodged, or was blown down 
|| by storms, some weeks before harvest, in which condition it was struck with rust and 

the grain was shrunken in consequence. In a few localities, on heavy clay soils, the 
| wheat was prematurely damaged by the excessive rains and backward weather of spring, 

|and as a general thing late sown or badly cultivated fields in all situations turned out 

Boorly ; but these were exceptions and would not materially affect the general result. It: 
is worthy of note that Clawson wheat is mentioned as being the most liable to rust, while 

| the Scott variety is remarkably free from it. There was an almost entire freedom from 

|smut and insect pests. Cutting became general throughout the whole district in the last 

\week of J uly, and was pretty well through with before the storm of the 3rd of August, 

but only a small proportion of the crop was housed at that time. ye one or two cases 

|sprouting in the shock was reported, but the cool dry weather which followed the rain 

|saved it from material loss. In these counties the breadth sown was 5,500 acres more 

than in 1884, but the average yield was two and a half bushels less. 
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WEST MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


The West Midland counties, extending from Middlesex to Dufferin, and embracing 
, wide area of different latitudes and altitudes, present rather varying accounts of the 
harvest. Middlesex reports, with a few exceptions, an abundant yield of excellent 
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grain—a more than average crop ; and certain sections of other counties make an equally 
good return. Some large deductions, however, have to be made on account of a variety 
of influences which were at work, some in one locality and some in another. In 
April and May frost nipped the growing shoots, mainly in exposed spots, or in wet, 
heavy soil, and only a partial recovery was made, the effect being to leave the fields 
streaked and spotted, and to cause them to ripen unevenly. Hail, wind and rain storms 
in June beat down a number of fields in several counties, causing the grain to become 
lodged and tangled, an'l increasing the difficulty of reaping. Insect pests appear to have 
been comparatively innocuous. Midge slightly impaired the crop in the more westerly 
counties of the group, the Egyptian variety being the chief sufferer ; the others, such as 
the Democrat, the Clawson and the Scott, escaped unharmed. It is true, a South 
Dumfries (Brant) correspondent reports ‘‘ more midge than we have had for years,” but 
this is a very exceptional case; the ravages of the pest have been infinitesimal in 
the aggregate. The most serious evil of the year has been rust, which affected the wheat 
fields more or lessin all the counties. The universal report was, however, that the damage 
from this cause was almost wholly confined to low, undrained soils, or to late sown fields. 
As a rule, careful tilling and draining of the land, and seasonable sowing of the seed, have 
been rewarded with large and healthy crops. The August report of a Fullarton (Perth) 
correspondent may be truthfully applied to many cases: ‘‘ Early sown extra good ; late 
sown somewhat thin, spotted and rusted; but the sample, where properly sown, will 
generally be very good.” Another correspondent in the same county, in Downie town- 
ship, says: “The crop is good where care has been taken in putting in.” Others 
attribute the rust to too rapid growth after the wheat was weakened by spring frosts ; 
and a North Dumfries (Waterloo) correspondent makes this remark : ‘‘ Considerable 
injury done by heavy rains and high winds, causing the wheat when heavy to lodge, hence 
a late ripening, and a consequence of this has been a good deal of rust.” Taking the 
district as a whole, while the crop is inferior to the magnificent crop of the previous 
year, and to that extent a little disappointing to the farmers, it is but slightly under the 
average for the Province. It is fully double of the United States average for a series of 
years ; and, with the few exceptions noted, in which the grain was slightly shrunken by 
the rust or midge, the bulk of it is a first-rate sample. The average yield was .9 of a 
bushel less than in 1874, and this together with an area in crop reduced by 4,325 acres 
lowered the aggregate product by 333,056 bushels. The date of cutting was a few days 
later than usual, owing to the general backwardness of the season. The farmers of the 
more southerly and westerly sections were first in the field, though rarely before the 
20th of July; in most cases the reaper was not at work until between the 25th of July 
and the lst of August. At the latter date the work was scarcely more than half done, 
very little of the grain was housed, and the rainy weather which followed interposed a 
sudden check. 
LAKE ONTARIO COUNTIES. 


In the Lake Ontario district the extensive or successful growth of fall wheat is 
confined largely to the counties bordering on the western end of the lake; from the | 
county of Ontario eastward it is so uncertain a cereal, and so liable to winter-killing, that | 
except on a few specially favoured farms it occupies only a secondary place. More or | 
less over the whole group the severity of the winter was rather trying to the crop. On 
light sandy soil in the immediate vicinity of the lake, where there was only a slight snow- 
fall, considerable quantities of the wheat succumbed to frost, the fields being left thin | 
and patchy. Throughout the greater part of the fall wheat producing counties of the 
group---as Lincoln, Wentworth, Halton, Peel and York—the correspondents concur in 
describing the yield as a high average of bright, hard, healthy grain—not quite so plump | 
as the extraordinarily fine product of 1884, yet an excellent sample. A Nelson town- 
ship (Haiton) correspondent thus accounts for the shrinkage: ‘“‘ The hot weather ripened 
the wheat too rapidly at last, and it is not so plump and bright as it was last year.” Af 
correspondent from Esquesing township, in the same county, reports: ‘ A heavy crop on 
land either naturally or artificially drained ; on low lands it is light and the grain poor.” } 
There were some traces of rust, but it appeared too late to seriously affect the great bulk J 
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the 3rd and 4th of August. It is to be noted that the average 
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of the crop ; its chief attacks were made u 
in which the wheat was left weakened by 
insect pests of any kind there was scarcel 
trict, as in other parts of the Province, 


pon the later ripening fields, or upon the few 
the ravages of frost and failed to recover. Of 
y a single mention in the reports. In this dis- 
e, the season was some eight or ten days later 
than usual, harvesting generally beginning about the 25th of July—in a few instances 
only as early as the 20th. The work was rendered difficult in several insta 
and wind storms (especially in Halton and Wentworth 
grain and causing it to lodge, and o 


nees by rain 
) beating down the rank growing 
perations were interfered with by the heavy rain of 


: yield per acre in these 
counties for the last two harvests is higher than in any other district of the Province, 
In 1884 it was 27.6 bushels per acre, and no doubt this good result induced farmers to 


increase the area in crop last year. That increase was 14,793 acres, or nearly ten per 


cent., and with an average yield of 26.7 bushels per acre the crop was 4,505,462 bushels, 
or nearly one-fifth of the entire crop of the Province. 


ST. LAWRENCE AND OTTAWA COUNTIES. 


There is very little fall wheat sown throughout the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
counties—scarcely two per cent. in area and not one and a half per cent. in product of 
the whole crop—and even that little was considerably reduced last year by winter-killing 
and unfavourable spring weather, which necessitated ploughing up a great many fields 
and re-sowing them with spring grain. Wherever the crop was uninjured by the winter 
it turned out well, and in many cases where, owing to the land having been seeded to 
grass along with the wheat, the crop was left to take its course, it recovered wonderfully 
and presented a fair appearance at harvest. Contrary to the experience in the western 
parts of the Province with partially killed wheat fields, there was practically no rust in 
the east, and the grain ripened plump and bright. What there was of wheat to harvest 
in this district, therefore, was of good quality, though the acreage was small and the yield 
generally light. The best crops were obtained in the western part of this group, in» the 
counties of Lennox and Addington, Frontenac and Leeds, and it was there that the 
largest acreage was sown and harvested. In some localities in these counties there was 
considerable loss from the wheat attaining too rank a growth, and being blown down and 
permanently injured by summer storms some time before the harvest. The heavy storm 
of wind and rain of August 3rd came just as cutting was fairly started, and occasioned 
further damage. Towards the east and north, along the Ottawa, river, the acreage was. 
so small as to be hardly appreciable, the experience of farmers in these districts being for 
many years past that fall wheat has been too precarious a crop to warrant its general 
cultivation, owing to the severity of the winter frosts and the greater exposure of the 
plants during winter as the country has become cleared of the forest. No insect enemies. 
are reported. 


EAST MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


In a few localities, and principally in Hastings and Victoria, there was injury from 
winter frost and heavy snows, which left the fields slightly thin in places ; but this was. 
not followed by rust or blight of any sort, so that even the lightest crops were with few 
exceptions of good quality and ripened to perfection. In the few cases where, on low or 
heavy lands, the wheat was struck with rust, it was not so severe as to cause any material 
damage. In Haliburton, the most northerly portion of this group, not much fall wheat. 
was grown, yet what there was promised well. But the majority of the reports from all 


parts of the district indicate that the crop was quite up to, and in.many cases above the 


average. A Hastings correspondent says, ‘It is the best crop we have had in a number 
of years.” The general tenor of the reports was, perhaps, best expressed by a phe 
pondent from Peterborough in these words: “ A good crop ; not remarkably heavy, ‘Be 
of good quality ; somewhat thinned out by winter frost, but not injured in rl ot me 
way.” Reaping had generally begun through this district at the begins of August 4 
but little grain was housed before the rain storm, which caused considerable eee an 
retarded harvesting operations. ‘The statistics show that the breadth sown was 2, 
acres more than in 1884, but the average yield wag the same for both years. 
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THE NORTHERN DISTRICTS. 


What little fall wheat is cultivated in the northern districts of the Province appears 
to have done fairly well last year. A Monck township (Muskoka) correspondent reports 
thirty bushels to the acre on heavy clay soil. In these high latitudes, however, it is a 
hazardous crop. A Morrison township correspondent says: ‘“ Fall wheat has often been 
tried, but generally fails. I had myself one crop out of three times trying, and gave it 
up.” A McLean correspondent reports: “Two parties last fall sowed each five acres ; 
in one case the wheat was damaged by last spring’s frost ; in the other it looks well.” 


FROM. (.0 SOMA Y) RP ORT itn ee.) 


George Leak, Rochester, Essex: The wheat is good, but not so good as it promised when the snow 
went off. It is very good on heavy clay soils, but considerable of the land: in this township is of a mucky 
nature, and on such soil the April frosts did a good deal of harm. 

T F. Kane, Maidstone, Essex: I see very few good fields of wheat, and they are on heavy land which 
was well manured, or on clover soil. On light loamy soil there will not be more than half a crop. 

John Warnock, West Tilbury, Essex: Looks fair after the winter, but damaged alittle by spring frosts. 
Good on heavy clay, but damaged by worms and frost on light ground. 

N. A. Coste, Malden, Essex: The general condition of fall wheat is good; it does not seem to have 
been injured by snow, ice or rain. The late frosts have done a little harm in high places, where it seems to 
be dried up. Warm rains are much needed to bring it out. : 

John Buckland, Gosfield, Essex: Wheat wintered well, the best that it has for some years; it is best 
on the clay and gravelly soils. Frost on the 3rd of May injured it badly, but I think if we have favourable 
weather it will recover. 

John Hooker, Mersea, Essex: Very good on clay and gravel; not so good on sand. The frost of 15th 
of April did a good deal of damage on light soils. No damage by worms or insects, and none ploughed up. 

William McCormick, Pelee Island, Essex: Wheat is generally good in this t: wnship; some slightly 
damaged by frost. 

W. C. Fletcher, Tilbury East, Kent: Wheat above an average; best on clay or loamy soil; slightly 
injured by frost after a thaw in winter. r 

James Macfarlane, Dover, Kent: Very good, but best on clay soils. Slightly injured in a few localities 
not sheltered by wind-breaks of bush. 

Thomas Bateman, Chatham, Kent: Wheat is in fair condition, but very backward. It came through 
the winter in good condition, but has not improved much since, until the last few days. 

A. J. C, Shaw, Camden, Kent: Very fair and promising equal to last year ; best on clay soil. 


L, EK. Vogler, Zone, Kent: The general condition of wheat is good, but on low heavy soils it has been 
somewhat injured by ice and the cold backward spring. 

Thomas Scane, Howard, Kent: Very fair, but light on heavy clay soil; injured in spots by ice. The 
wire worm did some injury last fall. 

John Bishop, Orford, Kent: good on gravel and on drained lands, but poor on stubble and undrained 
lands. 

D. McKillop, Aldboro’, Elgin: On light land wheat has been affected since about the 10th ult. to the 
extent of ten per cent. by the frost. I never saw wheat look better when the snow disappeared. 

Dugald Campbell, Dunwich, Essex : Wheat looks promising, but best on clay loam. 


Jabel Robinson, Southwold, Elgin: Fall wheat is improving; looks best on heavy clay soil, but not so 
good on loam and sand. It was injured last fall somewhat by wire worms. 

James Davidson, Yarmouth, Elgin: The wheat is very good, but not near so good as when the snow 
left. Then, I suppose it looked the best ever seen at that season, but the long, cold spring, with so much 
north-west winds, has reduced it at least fifteen per cent. 

Charles Chute, Bayham, Elgin: The wheat looked fine when snow left the last of March, but the cold 
raw winds and freezing at night have told on the late sown and poorly put in; as a whole it is looking well, 
and best on loamy and gravelly soils. 


W. McCredie, South Dorchester, Elgin: Wheat is looking excellent, especially on our clay loam. 

W. Watts, Bayham, Elgin: Fall wheat looks favourable on sandy or light soils, but not so well on 
heavy or clayey soil. | 

Robert Garnham, Houghton, Norfolk: On sandy loam the wheat is very promising at present, but on 
low and flat land it is badly killed. 

George Cruise, Walsingham, Norfolk: On soils that are not too wet the wheat seldom looked better at 
this season, but on wet places the plant is quite weak, although generally alive. 

John Ostrander, Middleton, Norfolk: Fall wheat is good on all soils; slight injury by winter or other 
causes, 
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im” L.N. Collver, Townsend, Norfolk: On all our different soils wheat is excellent. Some sown too early 
| vas hurt by insects, but very little. 


|" James McKnight, Windham, Norfolk : Very fine prospect for wheat at present ; not much difference 
\is to soils, except on cold lands. 


Robert Jepson, Walpole, Haldimand : 


: , Wheat is making very slow growth, and from present appear- 
jmce it cannot be a full crop. Some fields are looking well, while others on low, mucky soil uae been 
jeverely injured, and a few have been ploughed up. 


| a Ve Honsberger, South Cayuga, Haldimand: Wheat is fair on sheltered fields; 
padly killed by frost. 

- Wm. Chalmers, Sherbrooke, Haldimand: Wheat is not so 
\jood deal of injury has been done by ice and spring frost. 


_J. R. Martin, North Cayuga, Haldimand: Wheat is generally good ; it is best on dry clay uplands. 
J. H. Houser, Canborough, Haldimand :: Wheat is very poor; best on clay soil. 


Wm. Mussen, Oneida, Haldimand: Condition of fall wheat, fair. It was injured by frost after the 
now went off, 


BF. A. Nelles, Seneca, Haldimand: Wheat has the appeara 
ve been somewhat damaged by frost, high winds and drought. 


John Misener, Wainfleet, Welland: Wheat is in a fair condition on all soils. The best worked fallows 
|hat were finely pulverized suffered a good deal from snow in March, but the damage is not great. 


ie EK. W. Fares, Humberstone, Welland: The general condition of wheat is good; a slight injury has been 
jaused by spring frost, but none has been ploughed up. 


J. J. Sherk, Bertie, Welland : Wheat in this locality is not very good, having been considerably damaged 
)y snow and ice; that which had a heavy top last fall seems to be injured the nost. The weather through 


jhe month of April was unfavourable, but it is now improving. 


ie B.A. Dickout, Bertie, Welland : The condition of wheat generally in this locality is such that unless a 


javourable change takes place the yield will not be up to the average. The damage .as been done during 
|he last three weeks from frost. 


 §. H. Van Every, Pelham, Welland: Wheat is very good on sandy land, bus not so good on loam or 
lay, where it is slightly damaged by frost. 


_ John McIntyre, Crowland, Welland: Wheat is pretty good ; but it does not look as well as when spring 
ypened ; injured some by cold rain and frost. 


_ _H. M. Beam, Willoughby, Welland : The general condition of wheat is only ordinary. It was injured 
bo high lands by cold dry winds in the latter part of April. 


Wm. Parker, Stamford, Welland: Some fields are a good deal spotted, being injured by ice and frost 
\yhere water stood on it. It is better on clay than sandy soil, owing to the clay land being better drained. 


_ John Grant, Sombra, Lambton: Wheat looked well when the snow went off; but the dry cold weather 
hf the latter half of April and first week in May has prevented any actual growth. The late rains and 


\varm weather will recover it. 
Charles Gale, Sombra, Lambton: Wheat looks well on clay land, but poor on light soil, 


| Joseph H. Patterson, Dawn, Lambton: Some fields look well while others are very patchy. On rich 
lrell drained land wheat stood the winter well, while on new wet land it is badly injured ; none ploughed up. 
i: Wm. Mowbray, Moore, Lambton: Wheat is in puns condition oe kind of ele ; 

| Robert Montgomery, Enniskillen, Lambton: Wheat is in good condition generally ; it is best on clay 
oam. A slight injury was caused by spring frosts, but there are better prospects of a good crop than for 


wherever exposed it is 


lo aa 


good as was anticipated six weeks ago; a 


nee of being an average crop; high lands 


any years. . 
4 Arch. McIntyre, Brooke, Lambton: Scarcely up to the average on wet soils or stubble land; but on 
ell prepared and properly drained summer fallows the prospects are good, 


_ J.R. Smith, Plympton, Lambton: Wheat is generally. good, but best on gravel soils. Should the pre- 
lent warm weather continue we may expect an abundant crop. 


J. Dallas, Bosanquet, Lambton: Wheat is in very fair condition on the various soils, and there are 
rospects of a good crop. 


~ Robert Rae, Bosanquet, Lambton: Wheat is in fair condition, but is rather best on light soils. 


| D.S. Stuart, Hay, Huron: The condition of wheat in this locality is generally good on all kinds of soil. 
a not been damaged in any way, and the crop prospect is good. 
i 


i N. Robson, Hullet, Huron: Fall wheat is good on all kinds of soil. 7 
t James Armstrong, Stanley, Huron: Wheat looks well on clay land, but towards Lake Huron, where 
ne land is lighter, it is not quite so good. 


: : P the winter in better con- 
yell, Tuckersmith, Huron: The fall wheat never came through 

co one ay Fost of the latter part of April and beginning of May have caused the young plant 

i soils that are not well drained or manured to look feeble and sickly. The fine warm weather of the past 

fe has however caused a vast improvement, and should the present favourable weather continue we may 


0k for a fine crop. 
’ Hugh Robb, Tuckersmith, Huron: The condition is very good generally : rather best on loamy soil, 


: 1 i i it has been sown on good land it 
. derich, Huron : Wheat wintered well, and where 1 i: 
oh a bei vine Gos it was smothered along the fences, but the damage is very slight. 
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John Beattie, McKillop, Huron: Fall wheat is pretty good on all soils; it was slightly injured alo: 
the fences by heavy snow drifts, but the damage is very little. 

William Young, Colborne, Huron: Fall wheat is very good, but best on light soils; no damage fre 
any cause. 

John Varcoe, Colborne, Huron: Wheat is very good on all kinds of soil this year. 

George Hood, Morris, Huron: Wheat is good; it looks best on light soils, but has been a little kill 
along the fences where the snow lay heavy and late. 

John Anderson, East Wawanosh, Huron: Where wheat was sown early on light, well drained land 
looks well: some killed out along the fences, where the snow laid on it heavy and late. 


Malcolm McDonald, West Wawanosh, Huron: Wheat is poor on hilly farms. The snow laid until le 
in April, and the weather has been cold and wet until this week. 


A. Drummond, Howick, Huron: Fall wheat looks very fair ; it is best on rich soil with an open bottor 
no winter killing except under heavy snow drifts. 


E. Cooper, Howick, Huron: The general condition of wheat is good; on well drained lands it is ext 
good. | 


Peter Clark, Culross, Bruce: On high and well cultivated land, early sown fall wheat looks very wes 
on low land, undrained, and late sowing, it is poor, winter-killed and sickly looking. | 


Thomas Walsh, Huron, Bruce: The fields are very bare for this time of the year; some of the be 
fields have been absolutely frozen to death in the expesed parts. In passing over the country I see the er 
does not appear to hold the important pcsition either in quantity or quality it did in previous years. 


James Johnston, Carrick, Bruce: The fall wheat here will be about three-fourths of a full crop. Whe 
the snow did not lay in drifts and the ground was dry, the wheat is good; on low, wet land, and whe 
deep drifts laid, wheat is smothered or rotted. 


A. S. Campbell, Kincardine, Bruce: Wheat has stood the winter well. On level, loamy soils, wi 
drained, it has a strong, healthy appearance, but on high, stiff clay knolls or hills it is badly killed. 


Daniel Sullivan, Brant, Bruce: Fall wheat came through the winter remarkably well, hardly any bei 
killed except where snow drifts laid heavily on it by the fences. The continued cold weather, however, 
given ita great set back, which it may recover when more genial weather comes, but it is very doubtful. _ 


Hugh Murray, Bruce, Bruce: The fall wheat generally has come well through the winter. Althou 
the winter has been remarkably severe, the cold Was steady and the fields were well covered ; when t 
thaw did come there were no alterations of warm days and frosty nights to cause injury. 















Robert B. Fleming, Saugeen, Bruce: In general it is badly smothered out by the heavy snow dri 
around the fences, hollows, and sheltered places, and there is a good deal killed out where the ground wi 
bare during the severe frost. Take it all over we cannot at present look for more than half a crop. 


Wm. Woodman, Amabel, Bruce: Not much grown in this section since the failure of two years ag 
what I have seen is very spotted, being smothered in the low places and where the heavy snow drifts la 
I believe this applies to all soils alike. 

M. J. Norris, Eastnor, Bruce: The fall wheat in this locality is good and does not seem to be injury 
by the snows or frosts, or infected by any worms or insects. : 

James Shearer, Egremont, Grey: There is here and there a moderately good field of fall wheat to 


seen, but the general appearance is very patchy. Where the snow laid deep it is scalded out, and whe 
blown bare it was frozen or perished when spring opened. 

Joseph McArdle, Proton, Grey : There is not much fall wheat sown in this township, but the best is 
light loamy land. It has the appearance of being over an average crop. 

Wm. Irvine, Bentinck, Grey: Where not winter killed it is vigorous and looking well, but many fie 
are very patchy, as the heavy snow drifts crusted towards the end of March and through April, consequen, 
much of it was smothered out. What remains is picking up well with the present warm weather. T 
lands most exposed to the western winds are best, as the snow was almost off them before the crust form: 


George Binnie, Glenelg, Grey : Fall wheat has come through the winter in good condition. There see 
to be no difference on the various soils. It isslightly injured around fences and spots where snow laid loi 


Thomas Kells, Artemesia, Grey : Wheat bids fair for an average crop, but growth is backward. On 
kinds of soils it is good except where the snow drifted on in the winter and laid long in the spring. 

Wm. Milne, Osprey, Grey : There is very little fall wheat in this township ; what there is appears 
be uninjured by snow or frost. The season seems to suit it remarkably well. 

John Cameron, Holland, Grey: The condition of wheat is good, especially on light or gravelly soil ; 
heavy clay it is not so good, a great deal of it being heaved out of the ground. 

George Clark, Euphrasia, Grey: The fail wheat has passed through the winter very nicely, but thee 
and wet weather of April anc May has done considerable damage ; how much, it is just now hard to say 

James Latter, Collingwood, Grey: Not a great deal sown, but it has come through the winter well 
all soils ; in places near the fences it has been injured by heavy snow, which wire fences would prevent. 

Alex. Garvin, Derby, Grey: Most of the fall wheat is good ; a few fields have been injured by the sn 

Joseph M. Rogers, Sydenham, Grey : The appearance of fall wheat in this locality is promising, 
best on loamy soils; on black, mucky and new land it was somewhat heaved by frosts in April, while 
high and well drained land it is in good condition. 

Wm. H. Free, St. Vincent, Grey: Fall wheat is in very good condition, although it has not made m 
growth this spring yet. 
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, W. Totten, Keppel, Grey : Wheat has generally wintered well 
eing too deep ; heavy clay seems to have done best. 


_ Robert Lawrence, West Gwillimbury, 
ny other season in my remembrance. 


, but some was smothered owing to snow 
Simcoe: Wheat appears first-class; I think it shows better than 


Thomas G. Smith, Tossorontio, Simcoe: Fall wheat looks remarkably well on all kinds of land. 


| _ George Cowan, Innisfil, Simcoe: Fall wheat never came out in the spring better than this season ; it 
\Ooked very well. The month of May has been hard on some land where the wheat was late and the land 
|ipringy ; a few fields look bad, but as a general thing it has the best appearance for years. 


_Michael ‘Coyle, Sunnidale, Simcoe: Fall wheat looks very poorly on acccunt of the late, backward 
pring, hard frosts and too much rain. 


_, Walter Scott, Nottawasaga, Simcoe: On light soils fall wheat looks the best ; on clay it looks poorer : 
is hurt a little by the late frosts and much rain. - 


|. George Sneath, Vespra, Simcoe: Wheat never came out better in this township than it has this spring, 
Joeing good on all soils. 
al 


__ James Farney, Flos, Simcoe: The condition of fall wheat is healthy on heavy soils, but not so on light 
oils, as the snow has injured the wheat by being too warm. 


_ James Ross, Oro, Simcoe: Fall wheat is looking very well, and is not winter-killed except some pieces 
ear fences where the snow laid on it very late. 


¢ Jasper Martin, Medonte, Simcoe: Fall wheat looks very well on all soils in this neighbourhood, and is 
jiot injured to any extent. 


__ Archibald Thompson, Orillia, Simcoe: Fall wheat) looks well, especially on light soils; it has been 
ynjured slightly on heavy soils. 


Benjamin Watterworth, Mosa Middlesex ; Wheat is about an average crop, but looks best where land 
s thoroughly drained. Cold weather in the latter part of April and first of May did considerable damage, 
}yut none will have to be ploughed up. 


| Richard Coad, Ekfrid, Middlesex: Wheat is very good and an average breadth sown. I have never 
Keen the plant come through the winter in finer trim; there has been very little damage by worms, and no 
jall wheat is likely to be ploughed up. 


_ W. E. Sawyer, Caradoc, Middlesex: Wheat is good on sandy soil, but on low ground it has been injured 
0 some extent. 

_ James A. Glen, Westminster, Middlesex : Fall wheat is very good, but best on underdrained land ; 
it was slightly hurt by cold weather, but there will be none ploughed up. Altogether the wheat crop is very 
wromising. 
















C. Greenaway, Adelaide, Middlesex: The general condition of wheat is extra good. 
Joshua Irvine, Lobo, Middlesex: The wheat is excellent on sandy soil and underdrained land, but very 
iioor on cold wet soil. 


| Peter Stewart, Williams West, Middlesex: Wheat is only in fair condition, The prospects were 

Wplendid when the snow left, but since then the frost and cold winds, with dry weather, have kept it back 

{md killed a great deal of it. . ai 

| N. McTaggart, Williams East, Middlesex : The condition of wheat is not as good as was expected when 
he snow ene” It stood the winter well, but the late cold spring has injured it to some extent. 

|} James Fisher, London, Middlesex, Wheat is looking extra well in this locality. 

in W. D. Stanley, Biddulph; Middlesex: Wheat is looking better this spring than I have seen it for over 
lorty years. | 

EH. Jarvis, Oxford North, Oxford: Wheat is hardly up to an average; there was some slight damage 

tere by frost. eee 

4 Wm. Brown, Blenheim, Oxford : The wheat in this locality is first-class, and so far it has been nant 
nee C ’ 

wy nothing. sh 

a James Anderson, Zorra East, Oxford: Wheat is fair; the principal injury has been by frosts and wet: 

lreather since April 10th. {de . 

_ John Weight, Oakland, Brant: Fall wheat is in good condition in this section. . 

a ee A. Good, Brantford, Brant: Wheat is fair; it has been winter-killed on any light soil, and 

ily twenty per cent. on sandy soil has been killed by the extreme frost. 

Daniel Burt, Dumfries South, Brant : Wheat is fair, but damaged slightly by snow and frost. 

q : The iti ‘at is good, the soil being uniform. 

” lanshard, Perth: The general condition of fall wheat 

eae Bee eid the fences, where snow drifts were very deep, it is injured to some ant 

tf A. M. Druer, Blanshard, Perth: Wheat is good, but somewhat backward on badly drained lands. T[ do 
ot know of any wheat ploughed up this spring. . . ee 

- John Frame. Downie, Perth: The general condition of fall wheat is, very good, but it has an unhealthy 

2 >) BI] 

our on very heavy wet land. ; 

James Crerar. North Easthope, Perth: Wheat never looked better ; the plants are healthy and thick on 

n land. 


George Leversage, Fullarton, 
d in consequence of late sowing last fall. 
it‘has to be ploughed up. 













th: looks remarkably well; some fields are a little back- 
le Tl dthe oro fa full and even, and [ do not know of a single field 
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#. R. Hamilton, Hibbert, Perth: The fall wheat looked exceedingly well when the snow went awa: 
but the cold wet weather has had an injurious effect on it. A good deal of the weak plants have die 
where|the ground was wet, but where it 1s dry or under-drained, the crop is looking fine. 


W. J. McLagan, Logan, Perth: Wheat is very good on land well manured and summer-fallowed, bi 


the dry cold winds and frost in the beginning of May hurt it considerably. There is likely to be son 
ploughed up yet. 


W. B. Freeborn, Mornington, Perth: Fall wheat in general is first-class on fallowed land. The s¢ 


throughout this township is chiefly heavy clay. Wheat sown on land on which pease were grown last ye: 
has suffered considerably from frosts and cold winds. ; 


Duncan McFarlane, Puslinch, Wellington: On high and exposed places the wheat is considerably hur 
but where it is protected from the west and north winds it is very good. 


Wm. Whitelaw, Guelph, Wellington: The general condition is good, but alittle late on low, flat land 
On high and exposed lands it has been injured considerably by severe frosts. 


Charles Nicklin, Pilkington, Wellington: Wheat is about the same on all soils. It was injured son 


by the frosts in April, and some complained of worms in the fall where wheat was sown on stubble land, b 
on the whole it has not looked better for some years. 


John Black, Eramosa, Wellington: Wheat is very good, but rather the best on low land. Some Ww) 
injured by frost, but only on high or exposed fields. A little has been ploughed up, but to no great exter. 


James Cross, Peel, Wellington : Wheat is very fair considering the late season. On heavy clay soil| 
stood the winter well. It appears to me to have received more injury from the frost last fall than this sprin 


Robert A. Reed, Erin, Wellington: Wheat is poor on low and wet soil, but where the land is wi 
manured it is very good, It has not been injured to any extent by snow or frosts. 


John Strang, West Garafraxa, Wellington : When the snow went away the wheat looked well, but t' 
cold, wet spring has kept it back, I think it will be all right yet. 


James Connell, Minto, Wellington: Wheat stood the winter well. On gravel bottom and drained la: 
it is very good, but on clay bottom and wet land it is very poor. 


R. Kennelson, Dumfries, Waterloo: Fall wheat looked well when the snow went away, but it sof 
appeared that the higher parts of wheat ground had suffered from the very severe frosts of early winter. 
few fields in this locality have been almost entirely ploughed up. 


Henry Liersch, Wilmot, Waterloo: Fall wheat is very good, but hurt a little by the frost. 


S. B. Snider, Waterloo, Waterloo: Wheat is fair; injured some by the frost on high ground ; portio: 
have been ploughed up where the lands are very hilly. ; é 


George Bellinger, Wellesley and Easthope, Waterloo: The general condition is very good except J 
hilly land, but on well cultivated and drained land it looks extra good. 


J. B. Snider, Woolwich, Waterloo: Wheat is very fair on all soils; if any difference it is best on if | 
land. 


Hugh McDougall, East Luther, Dufferin : Fall wheat is good. The soil does not seem to have effect § 
it as much as usual. Snow smothered it where drifts were deep along fences, but to no great extent. 


David Spence, Amaranth, Dufferin: Wheat is good on all kinds of soil here, and I cannot discover a 
injury whatever. All fields look well and healthy, but very late. 


John Polley, Melancthon, Dufferin: Wheat is above the average. That which was late sown is injul 
the most, and a small quantity is likely to be ploughed up. 


John H. Lindebury, Gainsborough, Lincoln: Fall wheat appears very good and even on the grow 
not being injured to any extent by rain, snow or frost. I do not remember ever seeing the wheat look bet # 
at this time of the year, although it may have been larger. 


Adam Spears, Caistor, Lincoln : Wheat looks well, with fine close top, and generally equal on all so} 
as the clay is similar through here. On fields where the snow was blown off the frost killed the top; t 
will throw back such crops from an average. 


James Oill, South Grimsby, Lincoln: Fall wheat is good in this locality, equally as good as last spr 
at this time; very slightly injured by the winter and spring frosts. 


George Walker, Clinton, Lincoln: The general condition is good, especially on clay soils, but cf 
siderably injured along the lake by the snow drifting off. In the rest of the township it is very good. 


John Secord, Grantham, Lincoln: The general condition of fall wheat is poor. The sandy soil is rat 
least affected by snow ; where it has been well covered with snow it has come out all right. 


Alex. Servos, Niagara, Lincoln: One month ago the wheat promised well, not appearing to be inju 
by the winter. At this date it is not looking so well; the frost at nights seems to affect it, FE 


W. M. Calder, Glanford, Wentworth: When the snow disappeared the wheat looked remarkably wi} 
The cold weather since seemed to put it back and I think it has killed some, but with a few exceptions t § 


which I nave noticed is in good condition. This applies to clay and clay loam. Itis generally better on 
sandy soil than on the others. 


W. G. Fletcher, Binbrook, Wentworth : Wheat is very good—better on black loam than on heavy ¢ 


It has been injured some by snow, a little by ice, and in some parts a good deal by the cold, dry weatheff, 
the latter part of April and first of May. 


Erland Lee, Saltfleet, Wentworth: Generally extra good ; best on sandy soil; injured only by the f! 
on unsheltered places. 


John Ireland, Ancaster, Wentworth: [I estimate it injured to the extent of twenty per cent., 
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‘incipal cause being the cold, backward weather after the snow left the ground. On light soils it is most 
jmaged, especially fields lying high or exposed to the north, No injury by snow, and very trifling by ice. 
one of the wheat plant has been heaved by frost so far as T have seen, whether upon high or low ground. 
| George Allison East Flamboro’ Wentworth : Fall wheat never looked better, 
N een McLaren, Nelson, Halton: Fall wheat is looking fairly well, but has been greatly damaged by 
|pril frosts. 

| R. Postans, Trafalgar, Halton: Fall wheat is lookin 
i ‘avel. The clay part looks the best, as snow and ice 
jtle has been injured from any cause the past season, 


f . . . 
| William McDonald, Esquesing, Halton: Fall wheat on the whole is in a splendid condition—the only 


‘ception being high hills where the snow was blown off, leaving it exposed to the severe frosts of winter ; 


jid that may not be so bad as it looks, since the roots may be sound though the tops are withered. 
1 


| John Campbell, Chinguacousy, Peel: Wheat has not looked bett 
has a splendid appearance now—good top and healthy looking. 


_ William Porter, Toronto Gore, Peel: Whe 
pt back to some extent by the cold and wet 
pears equally good on all soils. 


y W. T. Pattullo, Caledon, Peel: The wheat will prove to be an average crop if nothing intervenes to 


jrevent it before harvesting. On gravelly soils it is very good ; on low-lying lands it suffered somewhat 
With the late frosts and general want of vegetation. 


Henry Duncan, York, York: There are some very good fields; others are considerably injured by the 


! osts on rolling or exposed parts where the snow disappeared first ; also where the land is naturally wet 
jad not drained, 

at =John Gibson, Markham, York: Fall wheat is rather late, but good ; it is mostly healthy looking, 

{ - John Beasley, King, York: It looks well, but some knolls have been killed by cold winds. I have never 
ipen it look better on low lands than it does this year. : 

7 J. Bartholomew, Whitchurch, York: Fall wheat looks pretty well in general ; some low fields have 
jen injured by so much rain and cold weather sirce the snow went off. 


i i Joseph D. Davidson, North Gwillimbury, York : The most of the wheat that is killed appears to be on 
je highest land. That which is inclined to be gravelly appears to fare the worst. Some fields of this 
jature, which in other years came through the safest, are the most hurt this year. When the snow went 
4 way the wheat presented the finest appearance I have ever seen; but the warm weather coming so soon 
[ter the departure of the snow caused the wheat to start, which being followed by so much cold and frost 
|wused a great deal of damage—probably 20 per cent. 


q : James McBrien, West Whitby, Ontario: What is not killed out, looks fair. It appears to vary with 
pe position of the land, the slope, etc. 


qh William Smith, East Whitby, Ontario: Not a great deal sown here, but what there is appears good, 
jith little difference on the various soils. 


é li Henry Glendinning, Brock, Ontario: It looks good wherever sheltered on all soils that are dry. The 
heat is first-class, only on exposed places where the snow was blown off, and there it has been killed. 


b _ George Smith, sr., Thorah, Ontario: The condition of the fall wheat is excellent on all soils. 
ny : ; 


} Joseph McGrath, Mara, Ontario: Fall wheat looked very well when the snow went off, but we have had 
‘ retty heavy frosts since, and it is beginning to look a little delicate. It looks better on clay soils. 


| John Foott, Hope, Durham: The fall wheat is very much injured, and on low, undrained land it is 
d mmpletely killed, a good deal being ploughed up and sown to spring crop. 

| James Parr, Cartwright, Durham: Very little wheat sown in this township. I only know of one field 
‘| ithin a radius of five miles, and this is considerably winter-killed, probably by frost. 


0 } John Williams, Hamilton, Northumberland: Very little sown, but what there is seems in a fair average 
|mdition. Perhaps about one-fourth was destroyed by the late frosts. 


i : i in this section. I think the 
) George Sanderson, Cramahe, Northumberland : Fall wheat is badly killed in t ; 

| a in Tenary killed a great deal of it here, as where the snow did not go all off the wheat is not killed, 
‘4 ad some spots covered with water this spring are all dead. None ploughed up, but some are sowing spring 
“heat on the killed spots. 


| i G. F. Brisbin, Alnwick, Northumberland: Fall wheat looked well till the first of May. but it has been 
M jured by the frosts and so much wet weather. 
; R. P. Hurlburt, Percy, Northumberland: a fair average; it looks the best on loamy soil and high 


4 round, Some spots appear slightly injured by the depth of snow. 


a a Andrew M. Hait, Hallowell, Prince Edward: The condition of fall wheat is good on all kinds of soils ; 


i 


| has been injured very little. 


a i i i : iti fall wheat is only fair ; there was 
i A. J. File, M.DD., Ameliasburg, Prince Edward : The condition of 
fe = little eee and that little was considerably injured, some fields being ploughed up. 


- Samuel N. Smith, Sophiasburg, Prince Edward: Only asmallacreage ee ; cee this appears excellent, 
ell he best for years; it is good on all soils, except low and wet land not well drained. 


| John Sharp, Ernestown, Lennox: Very little fall wheat is sown here, but what there is looks well. It 
iias slightly damaged by snow and ice, but none has been ploughed up. 
ea George Lott, Richmond, Lennox: Wheat is louking fairly well, but there is very little-sown here. 
wh 9 5 
1 


oh A 


g very fine here—part in clay and part in sand and 
sheets injured some in the low spots, but I think very 


er for the last six years in this township ; 







at came out in the spring in excellent condition, but has been 
weather—perhaps a week or ten days later than usual. It 
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J. B. Aylesworth, Camden East, Lennox: Fall wheat is very good—best on high loamy soils, bu 
slightly winter-killed on clay soils. 

























Joshua Knight, Storrington, Frontenac: The winter has been favourable for tall wheat, and it look 
well; it is best on clay loam. 


John Elkington, Palmerston and North and South Canonto, Frontenac: Very little fall wheat is sow 
in these townships; what there is has wintered well, being protected by snow until the 24th of April. 

Wm. A. Webster, Lansdowne, Leeds: Wheat is very good; the soil is all clay here. 

Andrew Gray, South Crosby, Leeds: About one-half of the fall wheat has been destroyed here kh 
excessive wet weather. 

Alex. Thomson, Yonge, Leeds; Fall wheat never looked better in this section ; all we want now is wari) 
weather. 

Gideon Fairbairn, Edwardsburg, Grenville: Wheat looks well on the various soils, but not much sow 
here ; 1023 acres returned on assessment roll against 2394 last year. ~ 
_ Alex. Buchannan, South Gower, Grenville : Wheat looks very fair, but is best on heavy soils; slight 
injured by frost, but none ploughed up. 

G. D. Dixon, Matilda, Dundas: Fall wheat is almost a total failure here owing to the deep snow. 

E. L. White, Winchester, Dundas: Wheat is very bad; best on clay loam; a great deal of it will | 
ploughed up in this section. 

R. Anderson, Cornwall, Stormont: The condition of wheat is not favourable. It was badly injured } 
frostin April and May. 

Thomas McDonell, Charlottenburgh, Glengarry : About one-third of the fall wheat will be ploughed u 

A. M. Campbell, Kenyon, Glengarry: Fall wheat may be about half a crop ; it is badly winter-kille 
None will be ploughed up, as fall wheat land here is all seeded for hay and allowed to remain. 

D. B. McMillan, Lochiel, Glengarry : The condition is fair, but there is very little fall wheat sown her 

W. J. Summerby, Russell, Russell : Snow and water have killed about one-third of the wheat, but the 
was so little sown that it does not affect the general crop report. 2 
__ P. R. McDonald, Osgoode, Carleton: Wheat looks fair; it is good on clay and gravelly soils, but w 
injured some by frost in January. 

Thomas G. Somerville, Fitzroy, Carleton: Fall wheat is very poor ; about one-half will be ploughed vu 

Isaac Wilson, March, Carleton: Wheat has wintered well in this locality ; better than for some yea 
There is not much sown. ° 

A. Taylor, Bagot, Renfrew: Very little fall wheat is sown in this county ; what there is was injured 
frost in January. 

A. Smallfield, Horton, Renfrew: Wheat is good on new land, but a failure on old land; some will 
ploughed up. | 

John Gibson, Bathurst, Lanark: Wheat has wintered well on all kinds of soil. The cold late spri 
has damaged it to some extent on low undrained lands. 

Wm. McGarry, Drummond, Lanark: Wheat wintered well; low places are now suffering from wat 
but there will not be much ploughed up. 

William Ramsey, Mariposa, Victoria: Fall wheat in general is looking very well. I have not heard 
any being winter-killed or injured by snow. 

W. Sullivan, Emily, Victoria: In very poor condition generally, but on flat, sheltered land, it is goo 
badly killed by frosts in exposed lots, supposed to be in January after a heavy thaw. 

A. Howkins, Eldon, Victoria: Very good, and I noticed where sown on soil of second ploughing it is 
far the best. In fact the fall wheat has not looked better for several years. 

Nelson Heaslip, Bexley, Victoria: Fall wheat has come out in good condition, but was injured a tr 
by ice, say about five per cent. 

John Bailey, Laxton, Victoria: Fall wheat is good on all soils, not being injured any by snow or 
but it has grown very little yet, the season being so backward. 


William Cookman, Somerville, Victoria: The fall wheat generally is in fair condition. There are se 
fields that look bare, but the roots seem to be all right, and with such weather as we are Davingedoce 
it will show well in a few days. 


. Dawson Kennedy, Otonabee, Peterboro’: On the whole it is rather poor; on light, porous soils fair, 
on clayey soil a failure. The want of snow in the early winter, and the cold, late spring, is the caus 
injury to fall wheat. There is likely to be considerable wheat land resown this spring. 


J. M. Drummond, Otonabee, Peterboro’: When the snow went off the fall wheat was very good 
entirely free from all injury, but for the last three weeks, owing to stormy, wet and cold weather, it hask 
going back every day, so that now many fields look brown and patchy ; wet, heavy clay soils are the w« 


James Tindle, Smith, Peterboro’: About one-half killed by freezing altogether ; the snow being bl. 
off exposed it to intense frosts. The low lands seem to be the best. : 

Porter Preston, Belmont, Peterboro’: Fall wheat is in good condition when sown early ; the late s 
is not so good. It looks best on heavy soils, and is not much winter-killed. 


Daniel Williams, Glamorgan, Haliburton: Wheat has been almost completely killed by frost; the 
lands facing north-west look best. The present prospects are that at least nine-tenths will be ploughec 
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lis 4 aie eet Hastings: There was not much fall wheat sown, but it looks well ; on low lands 
| J.C. Hanley, Tyendinaga, Hastings: About half of it is winter-killed, and the rest is very backward. 


. 


a best on dry, manured land. Ice and snow injured much around the fences and on flat lands. 
J. R. Ketcheson, Madoc, Hastings: Fall wheat is generally g ; a mixtur 
ows the best. Some fields are ar ahily injured by aosk: erally aed eee ae casi a 


i J ee eee Wollaston, Hastings: Fall wheat is sown here only to a very limited extent, and 

ough adly winter-killed. The present appearances give promise of half a crop, which many prefer to 

yughing it up. 

tes Davis, Morrison, Muskoka: Fall wheat is good, but best on loamy land. The weather has not 

| Stephen Brundidge, Ryde, Muskoka: There is but little sown in this locality, but what there is never 

joked better. 

| Charles Robertson, Cardwell, Muskoka : There is not much fall wheat sown here; but what there is 
= good condition. It is not very good in low-lying places, where the drainage is not properly 
tended to. . ; 

_ R. A. Lyon, Tehkummah, Algoma: Very little fall wheat sown, and it does not look well; it has been 

jured by the snow lying too long. 

_ J, H. Johnston, Sandfield, Algoma : There is very little fall wheat sown in this township ; what has 

en is injured by late frosts. ’ 

























































By ° FROM THE AUGUST REPORT (AUG. 5D.) 


Robert Manery, Mersea, Essex: There is about ten per cent. of the fall wheat out yet on account of 
st week’s rain. The weather being cool, I think it will not be hurt much. 

_ Lawrence Tape, Orford, Kent: Fall wheat was hurt some by heavy rain and wind knocking it down 

fore being filled. 

 C. Darling, Howard, Kent: The wheat crop is one of the best harvested for some years, and the berry 

ery plump and bright. The weather was very favourable to wheat filling, being very cool, but it had the 

et of making the harvest a week or ten days later than usual. 

_ Samuel MacColl, Dunwich, Elgin: The quality of fall wheat was never better, I helped to thresh 

me that yielded 483 bushels per acre. 

George Cruise, Walsingham, Norfolk: The fall wheat had fair play this year, and where it was properly 

in last fall is an abundant crop, not being damaged by rain, hail, frost, rust, or insects to any great 

ent. 

John A. Ramsden, Humberstone, Welland: I have five acres of a new variety of fall wheat that appears 

) be very hardy, and one bushel of seed is plenty to sow on an acre. I have not threshed yet, but I think 

will turn out at least forty bushels per acre. The Boyer in the same field, with the same culture, will 

yield over twenty-five bushels per acre, and it had a heavy coat of salt that the Martin’s Amber did not 

e. 

__ George M. Everest, Plympton, Lambton: Fall wheat has not been better for many years, and will 

jeld an average of twenty-five bushels to the acre. Some expect to get as high as forty-five bushels to the 

jcre. 3 ; 

i i. B. B. Smart, Sarnia, Lambton: Fall wheat is a good. crop, considering the time most of it was got in 

ast fall. Some that looked backward in early spring picked up wonderfully and is a good crop. 

- John Rudd, Goderich, Huron: The rust affected the late-sown wheat badly, while it did not injure 
was sown early. : 

_B. P. Mitchell, Howick, Huron : Owing to winter killin 

en spots struck out with rust. 

 G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith : A month ago the promise of the fall wheat crop was excellent ; in 

t, it looked as if the crop of ’85 would be the largest for several years. The rust has, however, dashed 
ide all the fair promise, and a reduction of one-fourth or one-third will have to be made in the estimate. 
_ Henry Doupe, Usborne, Huron: The fall wheat is all cut down and shocked, but a very small portion 
is secured. The weather changed on Sunday night, and a good many of the shocks were tumbled 
n, Monday and Tuesday were two wet days. The wind changed to the north on Wednesday. If the 
mainder of the week keeps fine, the fall wheat will be secured. 

Edwin Gaunt, West Wawanosh, Huron : Fall wheat is proving a very good crop, despite the unfavours 
le prospects earlier in the season. In many places it 1s a little patchy and has not ripened very regularly, 
ying to winter-killing. What is later is badly rusted. ; 
Thomas Wilson, Huron, Bruce: Any patches injured by frost in winter and drowned by wet In spring, 
that it did not come on, area little rusted. ‘ye 
- Joseph McArdle, Proton, Grey: In my time of twenty-one years living in Proton, fall wheat is the 
this year of any. The snow was light last winter, which helped it. 

N. Read, St. Vincent, Grey: Thinned in some places by wire worm; more midge than we generally 
Ve, : 
D.C, Taylor, Holland, Grey : Some of the earliest 


g, which arises from lack of drainage, there are 


sown will give forty bushels per acre. 
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Walter Scott, Nottawasaga, Simcoe: On sandy loam soil a good turn out; on dry soils frost and spri: 
rains hurt it very much. 


William Black, Westminster, Middlesex: The Democrat looks well, being free from both rust ai 
weevil, and the berry large and plump. 


James Gilmour, Dorchester, Middlesex: Eaten out last fall by insects, leaving about three acres in 
field of fourteen. 


| 
James 8. Grant, Biddulph, Middlesex: Early sown fields, especially on summer fallows, are heavy al 
| 


escaped, but late fields and winter-killed spots are ruined by rust. 


James Anderson, East Zorra, Oxford: Some varieties are better than others. The newer kinds see 
to be the best. The leading variety here, Walker’s Reliable; is badly rusted ; Democrat not nearly so ba 


Thomas A. Good, Brantford, Brant: Fall wheat was kept back by the late spring, then grew too fa 
where it was not winter-killed, and was struck with the rust about a month ago. Some fields very ba 
hardly worth harvesting ; others about half a crop, and a few pretty good. I do not remember as poor 
crop of fall wheat on our lands since the midge was here over twenty years ago. 
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Duncan Macfarlane, Puslinch, Wellington: Fall wheat is a very fine crop where it was sheltered 
winter. There is some of it killed out on exposed places, and in low places where the water lay in Januar 


In some places it is badly lodged with the storms, and there is some rust on the late spots, but on the ear 
spots there is none. : 


Frank Wyatt, Louth, Lincoln: The late rains have caused all wheat not properly shocked to sprout. 


George Walker, Clinton, Lincoln: Winter wheat was somewhat winter-killed immediately along t) 
lake. Throughout the rest of the township it is extra fine. 


A. G. Muir, Grimsby, Lincoln: Not injured by weather_except tields along the lake shore which'we 
not covered by snow during the latter part of winter. 


E. D. Smith, Saltfleet, Wentworth: On the mountain, and near the foot of the mountain where t’ 


snow lay all winter, wheat never looked better—no poor pieces at all; but nearer the lake in one-third | 
the township only about half a crop. 


A. W. Peart, Nelson, Halton, The hot weather ripened the wheat too rapidly at last, and it was not 
plump and bright as it was last year. 


William McDonald, Esquesing, Halton: Fall wheat is a heavy crop on land either naturally or arti 


cially drained. In low land it is light and the grain poor, A little damage was done by hail about the 1 
of July. Fields ripened unevenly in most cases. 


oe ones, Whitchurch, York: The spring frosts and wet season have caused fall wheat to ripen ve 
nevenly, 


D. James, Vaughan, York: Wind and rain have injured heavy crops of wheat so that it has not fill 
out as was expected. . 


Thomas Cain, Scott, Ontario: Where wheat was partly killed out it has grown up with a great deal 
chess. 

H. Clendinning, Brock, Ontario: Fall wheat not very extensively grown. It was winter killed 
exposed places. Where it was not killed by frosts it will yield 35 to 40 bushels per acre. 


Robert C. Brandon, Brock, Ontario: Many fields were injured to a considerable degree by the fro 


and on the return of hot weather the wheat withered and degenerated a good deal, and large green sp 
appear in many fiel is. 


Wm. Windatt, Darlington, Durham : But little fall wheat sown in this locality. In former years 


used to be the principal crop, but now its cultivation generally involves loss. In some light soils a 
sheltered positions a little is still raised. 


C. A. Mallory, Percy, Northumberland: Fall wheat has done remarkably well for the condition 
which it was left in the spring, having been badly killed and drowned by frost and wet. Wherever life v 


left at _all it came on well as soon as warm weather set in. It ripened unevenly and late, but is a fair cro 
on high land it is an extra crop. 


Irvine Parker, F redericksburg, Lennox: Scarcely any sown: it is not considered a sure crop 
account of its liability to winter killing. 


Joshua Knight, Storrington, Frontenac: Fall wheat looked well in the spring when the snow le 
The cold and wet affected it some, but it recovered wonderfully, and fields that in the middle of May seem 
poor now show a fair crop, with splendid heads of grain. 


Thomas McDowell, South Gower, Grenville: Where the land is high, warm and dry, this crop is ve 
good, but otherwise miserably poor. 


Gideon Fairbairn, Kdwardsburgh, Grenville: tf appeared to look well when the snow went off, t 
later in the season the spring frosts injured it. 


D. McDiarmid, M.D., Kenyon, Glengarry : Only in exceptional years is there a good crop of t 
cereal in the eastern section of the Province, and a quarter or a half crop is all that will be realized t! 
season. Those who continue its cultivation plant it in places which they manure and summer fallo 
seeding it at the same time with timothy seed. Where this course has not been followed, the ground 


ploughed up and spring wheat sowed. The cause of the failure is the killing of the young plants by t! 
frost. 


W. J. Summerby, Russell, Russell: Fall wheat generally killed out last winter. A few fields in sh’ 
tered places did well. é 7 
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' Wm. Brownlee, Dalhousie, Lanark; Not as good as it promised when the snow left it; considerable 
| killed by spring frost or snow in May. 


J. G. Campbell, Bathurst, Lanark: Fall wheat free from rust and insects, but damaged by sparrows. 


| Dan. Williams, Glamorgan, Haliburton: What was not ploughed up in the spring never recovered 
| from the low temperature and inclement spring. It will probably not be half a crop, 


f William Armstrong, Otonabee, Peterboro’: Fall wheat has ripened to perfection-—no rust or blight. 
IL About half is housed and the rest would be but for the heavy rain storm on the 3rd August, and the grain 
| is very wet as I write; but the air is cool and it may not sprout. 


t A. R. Kidd, Dummer, Peterboro’: Fall wheat suffered in spring from frost, being deep, causing it te 
| heave, and where exposed in winter it was killed out entirely. No injury by rust or insects. 


t _ John Maloney, Douro, Peterboro’: A poor crop, generally badly damaged by the frosty, wet, cold and 
¢ backward spring ; well filled, but a great deal of chess and noxious weeds on account of the damaged state 
} of the crop. 


__ John Fell, Somerville, Victoria: Fall wheat suffered from the late, cold spring, and on poor and badly 
j tilled ground was considerably killed out ; but the weather since the middle of May has been favourable, 
7 and the crop has continually improved. There has been some rust, but not to materially damage the yield. 


\ _ , Stephen Brundige, Ryde, Muskoka: Good in most parts; the berry is large and plump ; in some casee 
f it is half chess, but free from rust. 


James D, Smith, McLean, Muskoka : Five acres were sown by two parties last fall; the wheat of one 
} of the parties was damaged by last spring’s frost; the other’s looks well, 


Albert H. Smith, Monck, Muskoka: On heavy clay it is good—say thirty bushels to the acre. 


* 


i: 
+ SPRING WHEAT. 


The condition of the spring wheat crop throughout the Province on the 5th of August, 
though somewhat inferior to that of fall wheat, afforded ground for hope of a fair average 
yield in spite of a good many adversities. Seeding was generally a little later than usual, 
and growth was further retarded by a spell of cold, dry weather in May and early in 
June, which under ordinary conditions is a period of vigorous development. As a con~ 
sequence, not only did the plant fail in many instances to stool out fully, but. the season 
| was thrown backward from a week to two weeks, according to locality ; nearly all the 
ip correspondents stated the grain to be still green at the date of the August reports, but 

_ the fields were almost invariably reported as luxuriant and highly promising. Even at 
| that date, however, many correspondents in southern sections, where ripening had begun, 
- observed that it was failing to realize the expectations raised by its appearance a short 
| time before. In July there was considerable hot, dry weather, which stimulated a too 
_ rapid maturity, and appeared to expose the wheat to its usual enemies—rust, midge and 
| weevil. These evils, especially the two former, prevailed pretty extensively throughout 
the western peninsula formed by Lake Erie and Lake Huron, the rust attacking the 
fields just as they showed signs of changing colour. But in what 1s known as the spring 
| wheat region of eastern Ontario the accounts were at that time more generally favour- 
able. Indeed an unusually hopeful tone pervaded the reports from nearly all parts of 
the St. Lawrence and Ottawa and East Midland districts. But in the last stages of 
rl growth and maturity the crop was overtaken with disaster. With rare area ee the 
later reports from western and central Ontario varied only slightly pa, er oa savage 
| ology, in characterizing the quality of the grain. — ‘Total failure,” ‘‘ badly = ei at 
“very poor,” “only fit for chicken feed,” are expressions repeated by correspon ents is e 
| and over again. ‘There was almost equal agreement as to the causes of failure. a 
4 and rust” were the twin evils which, with the occasional assistance of midge and fly, 
_ wrought the ruin. As usual, the ‘‘ goose” wheat is frequently inentioned as escaping 
I destruction by rust. In some portions of eastern Ontario the reports were not quite so 
generally unfavourable, more especially in the counties of Frontenac, eee’ and Gren- 
ville, Dundas, Stormont, Glengarry, Prescott, Russell and Carleton, in which ee eee 
~ to have been considerable areas of spring wheat sown early on high land whic es ae 
a good average sample. In these counties the average es was aboue 2B = io 
_ per acre, but of course the quality was not -nearly so good as in fo y ; 
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other eastern and northern counties of the Province rain, rust and frost combined to give 
a poor yield and a very inferior sample. The following statement gives the acreage, 
produce and produce per acre for the last two years : 





—1885 —~ ———— 1884 





-Bush. per acre~ 
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DIsTRICcTs. Acres. Bush. Acres. Bush. 1885. 1884. 

Lake Witianer ore... oe 25,624 359,494 15,588 303,300 14.0 19.5 
Lake Hirose 78, 986 815,512 54,971 1,118,341 10.3 20.3 
Georgian Bay ............ 95,944 870,417 88,875 tPA IES Y (2, Daly te 1s 
West Midland em Sane 154,946 1,491,263 125,939 2,758,626 9.6 pA Bad 
Lake Ontario. 3.0.05... 212,364 2,297,866 214,892 4,457,729 10.8 20.7 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa. 131,240 2,223,007 122,865 2,512,207 16.9 20.4 
Hast Midland ............ 91,478 935,464 89,265 1,579,841 10.2 1¢..7 
Northern Districts ....... 8,881 136,858 9,257 158,245 15.4 vga 
SRG Bezls 2.5)... 799,463 9,129, 881 721,647 14,609,661 11.4 20.2 


With an increased area in crop of 77,816 acres there is a shortage in the product of 
5,479,780 bushels; but taking account of the inferior quality of the grain, the failure of 
last year’s crop is more serious than the figures show. 





FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


James Lovell, Brooke, Lambton: Spring wheat is again being grown here. It had been abandoned for 
a number of years, but is now being tried with good suecess. The crop this year is very good. 


John Anderson, East Wawanosh, Huron, (Aug. 18): When I made the returns on the 5th I put the 
average of spring wheat too high, as it is almost gone with rust. It will not be over five bushels to the acre. 


R. Currie, East Wawanosh, Huron : Since reporting for this township to you on 4th August, the spring 
wheat has all rusted, and instead of twenty bushels per acre I think (August 14th) there will not be more 
than five, though the crop has not given as good promise for years. 


_ . Walter Hick, Goderich, Huron: Very badly injured by rust and midge, but I find the Arnetka variety 
is free from both. A great deal, I believe, will not be worth cutting. 


Woe Robson, Hullett, Huron: Large acreage of spring wheat sown in this township, a great part of which 
is very much injured by rust, so as not to be worth cutting ; some farmers are ploughing it down. 


Thomas Kells, Artemesia, Grey: Spring wheat looked well some time ago, but a great deal of it was 
sown late, and I am afraid there will be serious loss from rust. 


C. Cooke, jr., Tecumseh, Simcoe: Looks well ; was ripening too fast on account of the drought and 
extremely hot weather in last of July, but recent rains will help it to fill. 


‘i ee D. Stanley, Biddulph, Middlesex : A fair crop of straw, but rusted dreadfully ; some fields nearly 
ack, 


Henry Anderson, Willow Grove, Middlesex: Good crop of straw, but much hurt by rust, and laid 
down by storms. 


James Anderson, East Zora, Oxford : Spring wheat was sown later than usual, and as a consequence 


it looks thin and poor, except where sown early and on good soil. It is badly infested with midge, and also 
shows signs of rust. 


Thomas A. Good, Brantford, Brant : Spring wheat looked well until the last few days, but it is now 
rusted and hardly worth cutting. 


Alexander Martin, Downie, Perth (Aug. 17): Since sending my report on Aug. 4th quite a change is 
seen in the spring wheat. The rust has committed fearful work. In some places it is not worth cutting, 
except for chicken feed, and take it all in all it will not exceed ten bushels to the acre. 


Geo. Leversage, Fullarton, Perth: I wish to correct a statement in reference to spring wheat that I 
made in my report to you last Wednesday. I then said spring wheat would average ten bushels per acre ; 
that estimate I find, as the wheat nears cutting, was too high. It will be almost a total failure in conse- 
quence of rust and midge. Farmers are beginning to reap now in a very green state, hoping it will make 
more than if allowed to dry up and ripen standing. I intend to reap my own to-day (Aug. 10th) and, if I 


can secure it in good order, put it through the straw cutter forfeed, A great deal of it will hardly be worth 
threshing. 


H. McDougall, Guelph, Wellington (Aug. 14): We had the best prospect for a good crop of spring wheat 
in this neighbourhood we ever had since 1859. Iwas out in the. neighbourhood to-day for a general 
observation, and I put the spring wheat down for a dead failure—rust and midge. 


John Secord, Grantham, Lincoln: Spring wheat promised a good crop until the few hot days injured 
it fully one-fourth or one-third. It is shrunk and will not hold the weight. 


W. T. Pattullo, Caledon, Peel: Down badly with storm of 8rd and 4th inst. 
D. B, Nighswander, Markham, York (August 10): Nearly a failure from rust. 
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Fe Joseph D. Davidson, North Gwillimbury, York: A very promising crop until lately, when it became 
| affected with rust, which coming on so early will seriously affect the crop, both in quality and quantity. I 
know fields that are now ruined by it; other fields not so bad. 


| John Willis, Whitby, Ontario: Badly rusted, and some varieties almost destroyed by weevil, especially 
| White Russian; Oregon, Fyfe and Goose are better. 


Robert C. Brandon, Brock, Ontario: In the northern portion of our township we had a very meagre rain- 
fall in June, only 80-100ths of an inch, hence the crop did not develop rapidly in its early stages. July has 
|| redeemed it a good deal, as we have had 1 inch and 95-100ths of rain, yet not enough to satisfy the demand ; 


] .and now, when the wheat has developed, there are widespread accounts of weevil. We have found many 
fields, and early ones too, containing enough to lessen the yield one-third, and during the past week many 
| fields whitened prematurely from its ravages. Rust is getting very injurious also. 


. R. Windatt, Darlington, Durham: The recent very hot weather has dried it up before filling, and the 
‘late storm of wind and rain has broken it down badly. 


James Brock, Cavan, Durham: Rust on some fields, grasshoppers on others. Late seeding and drought 
have caused them. 
| Walter Riddell, Hamilton, Northumberland: The early sown damaged by the Hessian fly—the crop 
‘thin on the ground; the late sown looks well at present and promises to be a large crop, but as much of it 
was not sown till after the middle of May it has the risk of rust and midge to run yet. 


Wm. Macklin, Haldimand, Northumberland: Spring wheat fair on low and heavy lands, but light on 
| high and dry lands ; cause—injured by Hessian fly and dry weather. 

James Lane, Denbigh, Addington: A considerable quantity sown in this region, and of excellent 
quality. 

W.N. Mallory, Adolphustown, Lennox : Large crop of straw, but grain will not be over a quarter of a 
-erop on account of midge. 
a D. McDiarmid, M.D., Kenyon, Glengarry: Appearance very good; no injury suffered from any cause ; 

_ -surface sown will yield a sufficient amount for local consumption. 

J. C., Hanley, Tyendinaga, Hastings: A fine promise of crop is now marred by the presence of rust and 
_ midge in many places; consequently farmers do not now expect more than half the crop they formerly did. 
. GW. Deller, Cardiff, Haliburton: Spring wheat promises a remarkably good yield this year. The 
cold weather and drought in early summer made it very backward, but since June the weather has been very 
ali, favourable and its progress has been simply wonderful. 
| ki Wm. Ramsay, Mariposa, Victoria : Generally spring wheat is thin on the ground ; some complaints on 
| weevil. 
| Thomas Smithson, Fenelon, Victoria: Late, and rusted very badly on most farms, and a good deal is 
} weevil eaten. ; ; 
| Robert F. Ogle, Carnarvon, Algoma: Spring wheat doing remarkably well since the late rains; crops 
_ will not be cut till September. 
| Albert H. Smith, Monck, Muskoka : The straw is five feet long and upwards, but the value of the crop 
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sis reduced by the storm of the 3rd, which laid the heaviest crop as flat as a board. 





\@ | BARLEY. 


t With the exception of a few localities, the barley crop of last year was Sacto Aiake 
A and well matured; but with the great bulk of it the colour of the grain—whic A arge ; 
| regulates its market value—was materially damaged by the storm of the ard oe ee 
| At that date barley cutting was not more than half through; and it was only Se x 
| earlier localities, and generally in the case of fields that had been ae and Be eae 
early, that any portion of the crop was under cover. Probably not far ae ee ee 
| ofall the barley in the Province was out In that storm, either in the shock or s : ae 
qe ripe and ready to cut. In consequence of this misfortune the sample ey more Oo is 

| dark in colour, but for which cause the return would have been satisfactory s ev Bats : oA 
The crop in nearly every district was exceptionally heavy and long 1n the s Spa: ee Hae 
heads were large and plump. Not more than one or two complaints hea po een 
circumstance rather unusual in the case of this crop. The only ie ae ie cae aud 
note come from portions of the counties of York, Ontario, Durham anc ; cn AY hae hg 
where a week or two of excessively hot and dry weather, occurring JUS! 7 5. Nan 4 
o, caused it to ripen too quickly, and the berry was rather sma 


rain was formin | . ; | ; 
light in consequence. But the reported shrinkage Spr oo : ae oe bee 
; ie neral. e rep 

barley district, and does not seem to have been general. — ; ee 
een ania are pretty uniform as to the damage inflicted by the rain, except that in 
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Lambton and Middlesex, where harvesting appears to have been more forward than else- 
where, probably one-half of the crop was housed before the storm came. The broken 
weather continued for some time, and, in addition to considerable delay in the harvesting, 
the crop in many cases was housed in an uncured condition, Tho early sown fields in 
some eastern counties appears, however, to have escaped the worst effects of the prevailing 
wet weather, and the grain proved to be a fairly good sample. In all districts barley on 
low and heavy soils suffered from the excess of rain ; but in some instances it became 
lodged from too rank a growth, and in that condition it was struck with rust. The general 
estimate of correspondents was, that from two-thirds to four-fifths of the entire product 
of the harvest was discoloured by the rains; that, at the best, but little of it would grade 
higher than No. 2, and much of it lower ; but that in conjurction with other coarse cereals, 
it was certain to furnish an abundance of valuable feeding grains for the winter. The 
statistics of this crop for the years 1884 and 1885 are as follows for the county groups : 














—- -1885, —\ Ff -1884,-——-——, —Bushels per acre.— 

Districts, Acres. Bush. Acres. Bush. 188. 1884. 
Wake MRO. Akash be 30,410 861,857 39,021 1,079,938 28.3 27.7 
Take Haron .ethcac 2: 44,150 1,269,767 58,150 1,586,036 28.8 27.3 
Georgian Bay <2 0... 41,586 1,055,320 51,237 1,427,881 25.4 27.9 
West Midland ........ 95,506 2,818,803 120,375 3,688, 955 29.5 30.6 
Lake Ontario.......... 237,144 6,720,814 259,546 7,118,983 28.3 27 .4 
St. Lawrence & Ottawa 82,171 2,116,612 96,274 2,298,211 25.8 23.9 
East Midland ......... 64,801 1,640,036 73,917 1,871,321 25.3 25.3 
Northern Districts .... 2,105 50,378 1,952 47,716 23.9 24.4 

Dotals ey ail e 597,873 16,533,587 700,472 19,119,041 ney 27.3 


The decrease in area is general over the Province and reaches a total of 102,999 acres, or 


about 144 per cent. less than in 1884. The decrease in the yield is 2,585,454 bushels, or 
Z?P y 
134 per cent. less than in 1884. 





FROM THE AUGUST REPORT, 


Robert Manery, Mersea, Essex: I think it is below the average, and the rain came in time to cate 
most of the barley cut and in the field, consequently the colour will be bad. 


Geo; Hope, Tilbury East, Kent: Not much grown here, but of what there is a great deal has been 
out under the rain, which will greatly spoil it. 


Geo, A. Marlatt, Bayham, Elgin: Cannot be over two-thirds of a crop ; badly injured by cut-worms, 


Albert Gilbert, Woodhouse, Norfolk: A very good crop, but most of it will be badly coloured, 
scarcely any having been secured without rain. 


Robert Jepson, Walpole, Haldimand: A good crop of straw, but the grain will be very light; too 


much dry weather. 


James McClive, Bertie, Welland: Very little sown here on account of price rating so low; doesn’’ 
pay expenses. 


Joseph H. Patterson, Dawn, Lambton: Not much sown ; looks only middling ; injured only by wet. 


weather on low heavy land, where such grain should never be sown with the slightest expectation of 
getting a crop. 


R, Fleck, Moore, Lambton: A fine crop ; nearly all cut and saved in good order. 


nee Blue, Huron, Bruce: Never saw a better appearance ; will yield largely if secured in good 
condition. 


A. G. Hunter, Proton, Grey: Barley is a fine bright crop. 
William Milne, Osprey, Grey: Was injured to some extent in places by grub or wire-worm. 


Thomas Kells, Artemesia, Grey: Not much barley saved yet; the weather is not favourable for pre- 
Serving colour. . 


W. W. Colwell, Essa, Simcoe: Not as much grown as in previous years; promised well, but the 
recent very heavy rain will probably discolour much of it. 


R. T. Banting, Essa, Simcoe : Barley promises to be a fair crop; scarcely, however, up to the aver- 
age of former years. 


Geo. Smeath, Vespra, Simcoe: Heavy crops of barley ; later in ripening than usual. 


J. M. Henderson, Adelaide, Middlesex : Barley is a good crop, but it will have to be fed to stoek 
owing to the passing of the Scott Act in so many counties in Ontario. 


James Fisher, London, Middlesex: A very good crop, but affected some by rust. 
Geo. Douglas, London, Middlesex: A good crop, and mostly harvested. 
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Wm. Brown, Blenheim, Oxford: A very good crop; say thirty-five bushels to the acre. 


| Henry Key, Oakland, Brant: Some of the fields are the heaviest I ever saw; will be above the 
_ average, but somewhat coloured. 


Duncan McLaren 


1 , Hibbert, Perth: A good yield, but badly discoloured by late rains; not a great 
quantity saved. ‘ 2) 


R. E. Thompson, West Garafraxa, Wellington: Promises well, but a slightly decreased acreage. 
Chas. Nicklin, Pilkington, Wellington ; Less sown than usual; spring wheat taking its place. 


| Hugh McDougall, East Luther, Dufferin: Probably fifty per cent. more than usual sown, and 
| promises an extra large yield. 


John Secord, Grantham, Lincoln: Barley is a very good crop, quite up to the average; very little has 
_ been threshed yet. 


_ _ W.M. Calder, Glanford, Wentworth: Barley is an excellent crop; the rain during the present week 
’ will have the effect of injuring it in colour at least. 


A. W. Peart, Nelson, Halton: Ripened too rapidly at last, and will not be plump; well secured. 


John Sinclair, Chinguacuosy, Peel: Berry not so plump as last year, and owing to the severe rains of 
last few days the greater part will be coloured. 


D. B. Nighswander, Markham, York: Ripened rather too fast, and will be badly coloured by rains. 


John Willis, Whitby, Ontario: Barley ripened too fast, and did not fill very well on account of drought 
_ and hot weather. 


z a H. Stevenson, Pickering, Ontario: Generally very good, though from want of rain will be rather 
dight. 


James Brock, Cavan, Durham: Barley generally an average crop, but will be small in grain. 


E. J. Honey, Perey, Northumberland: Barley is generally a heavy crop, though some fields have 
' xipened rather too fast. About a quarter or a third of the crop has been harvested in good condition, and 
will be extra bright; the remainder is out and the weather is rainy. 


John Moore, Sophiasburg, Prince Edward: Many fields of barley are lying down with the rank growth 
_ and storms. 


Samuel N. Smith, Sophiasburg, Prince Edward: Barley is of very good quality, and is being harvested 
in fine condition ; has not had a better appearance for many years, but, not so much sown as usual. 

; John Edgar, Kitley, Leeds: Not much barley grown here, but it is generally good on high land. 

Wm. Ferguson, West Hawkesbury, Prescott: Barley promises a good crop ; not a large acreage. 


J. C. Hanley, Tyendinaga, Hastings: Promises well; sorne complaints of rust, but the heavy rains of 
the past three days must damage the colour. 


Wm. Armstrong, Otonabee, Peterboro’: Barley promised to be a fair average crop, but the hot weather 
| in July made it to ripen too fast, and the grain will not be large. 


Thomas Butler, Croft, Parry Sound: Not up to the average ; thinned out by drought; good on new 
dand. 





OATS.. 


The early part of the season was not very favourable for the growth of oats, but 
throughout the latter part of July the crop improved steadily, and cheering accounts were 
received at the beginning of August from all parts of the Province. The best reports, 
however, came from the eastern and northern districts, where it is largely grown to supply 
the markets of the lumber woods. In spite of the late seeding season and slow germination 
the straw made good growth, the heads were large and well loaded, and the prospect was 
full of promise everywhere. But the violent wind and rain storm of the 3rd and 4th of 
- August led many correspondents at that time to fear that serious damage might be 
_ sustained, especially as many green fields were lodged, and traces of rust and smut began 
to appear, and later reports proved that these fears were too well grounded. Owing to 
unusually rank growth in its later stages, the general lateness of the season, and the 
August storm, the ripening period was delayed considerably past the ordinary time. It 
| is under such conditions that rust is usually developed ; and the weather and temperature 
| being likewise conducive to it, a large proportion of the oat crop of the Province became 
| speedily affected by this scourge. In western Ontario only the earliest sown fields, or those in 
high situations, escaped and ripened to perfection. In the eastern part o! the Province, in 
- the Lake Ontario group, the prospect was slightly more encouraging, but throughout north- 
eastern Ontario the crop was so late that many fields were touched with frost before the grain 
é 
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was fully ripe. In the Lake Erie district, oats were seriously damaged by grasshoppers: 
during the growing season. The following table gives the statistics of the crop for the 
past two seasons : 




















ealeeh Las -- 1885.- ~~  -—-———18384.-——-——, —Bushels per acre. 

DISTRICTS. Acres, Bush. Acres. Bush. 1885. : 1884. 
Lake Mareen me 40 158,017 6,038, 382 161,260 6,633,512 38.2 41.1 
Pakerburonacs:: i.) on) 163,309 6,148,832 161,711 6,143,688 37.7 38.0 
Georgian Bay... .. «..:. 134,615 4,438, 871 130,164 4,512,399 33.0 34.7 
West Midland ........ 311,266 11,854,476 296, 221 12,373,478 38.1 41.8 
Lake'Ontarios is... 0.) 271,268 9,838, 804 267,608 10,964,154 36.3 41.0 
St. Lawrence & Ottawa 375,256 12,866,040 _ 343,785 18,039,463 34.3 37.9 
Kast Midland J). '.k <0 113,260 3,550,311 105,250 3,506,965 31.3 38.3 
Northern Districts.... 16,754 494,026 "15,829 522,645 29.5 33.0 

Popals ye way, Ms 1,548,745 55,229,742 1,481,828 57,696,304 35.8 38.9 


In all the districts excepting the Lake Erie counties there was a larger breadth 
sown last year than in 1884, being 61,917 acres more for the whole Province, or an increase 
of 4 per cent. In the St. Lawrence and Ottawa counties alone the increase was 31,471 
acres, which was fully one-half of the whole. But the average yield per acre all over was 
three bushels less than in 1884, and the aggregate yield was less by 2,466,562 bushels—a. 
clecrease that with so large a crop is only serious when the quality of the grain is poor. 





FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


R. C. Taylor, West Tilbury, Essex: Early oats are good, and late ones have been saved by the showers 
we have just had. rn ‘ 

George Little, Sandwich East, Essex: A splendid crop here—I think the best we have had for some 
years. 

C. Darling, Howard, Kent: An excellent crop, but the oats have been laid flat by the heavy rains. 


G, R. Langford, Camden, Kent: The grasshoppers are stripping the oats off the straw pretty badly, 
near any woods, pasture fields, or fence sides. 


James Morrison, Walsingham, Norfolk: A fair crop, if the dry weather does not last too long. They — 


seem to be ripening too fast; [ don’t think they will fill well. 

William Chalmers, Sherbrooke, Haldimand: Very good on low land, but short in the straw on high 
land. 

Andrew Childs, Dawn, Lambton : Oats, like corn and barley, were prevented from making a vigorous 
early growth owing to a late and cold spring, and too much cold weather during part of June. Still the 
crop is fair. 

D. 8. Robertson, Plympton, Lambton: Late rains have rushed them forward beyond expectations. 
Yesterday’s rain (Aug. 4) made sad havoc among heavy oats; east wind in the morning veered round to the 
west in the afternoon with heavy showers, making the same whirl among the oats. 

Walter Hick, Goderich, Huron: A fearful lot of smut; still the good heads seem large and appear to. 
be filling up. : 

E. Cooper, Howick, Huron: Oats are short except on strong ground; probably the cause is that there 
was a week of very dry hot weather. 

Malcolm McDonald, West Wawanosh, Huron: The crop has been injured by the great heat and 
drought of the past two weeks, ripening it too fast. 

Thomas Fraser, Huron, Bruce: Very heavy straw ; most people say too much straw. If they fill out 
well, plenty of pieces will yield 60 bushels per acre. 

Wm. Irwin, Bentinck, Grey: A magnificent crop; the late rains have done some damage by lodging, 

Henry Atkey, Keppel, Grey : The oat crop of this season is beyond anything we have had for years, 

Geo, McLean, Oro, Simcoe: Oats look well, but are badly beaten down by the storm of the 8rd, 

Andrew Robinson, McGiMivray, Middlesex: Oats very good, but badly lodged, which will make the 
crop difficult to harvest. 

David Webster, Mosa, Middlesex: Great damage has been done to the oat crop by the grasshoppers. 

H. McDougall, Guelph, Wellington (Aug, 14): I have been over fifty years farming, and the storm of 
the 3rd inst. was the most destructive I ever saw among heavy grain. All the heavy oats are down, and 
how to cut them I do not know. ! 


Wm. Brown, Blenheim, Oxford: The biggest crop all over I have ever seen. 
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ki William Whitelaw, Guelph, Wellington: One of the largest crops I have’ ever seen; the greater part. 


was laid down quite flat on the 3rd; a great part of it will not rise, and this will injure the quality and 
make harvesting difficult. 
iP 


h James Wilson, Dumfries, Waterloo: Considerable injury is being done by grasshoppers; I am afraid 
_ by the time the crop is ripe there will be very few vats left on the stalks. 


4 E. D. Smith, Saltfleet, Wentworth: Like all spring cereals, oats promise to yield an abundant crop; 
| the season has been very favourable for all crops. 


». Wm. McDonald, Esquesing, Halton: Oats are a splendid crop, but they have been badly lodged and 
_ tangled by the rain and wind storm of the 3rd inst. ; and as they are pretty well filled large patches of them 
- will not rise, making them much more difficult to harvest. 


Sto 
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le R. M. Van Norman, North Gwillimbury, York : On the low iands oats are very heavy, but on the high 
\ lands about an average. 


ar 





. F. C. Sibbald, M.D., Georgina, York: In some places so rank, that the storm of the 8rd inst. flattened 
them 28 if eee had been run over by aroller. The gale from the opposite direction afterwards raised them 
|| a good deal. 


i Robert C. Brandon, Brock, Ontario: Oats being late did not prosper in June owing to the drought. 
| However, July has much improved the crop, and it promises fairly good, though not up to last year. 


C. A. Mallory, Percy, Northumberland: A variable crop, some very heavy and some very light; cannot 


| account for the difference unless it may be in the preparation of the soil. 
i 


i A. J. File, M.D., Ameliasburgh, Prince Edward: Oats promise 1 fair crop. The late dry spell has 
| injured them a good deal, but they will recover since timely rain has fallen. 


fy John Simpson, Kingston, Frontenac: Oats are all that can be desired ; probably the best oat crop this 

| township has seen for years. 

: John N. Poole, South Crosby, Leeds: Oats on high land a good crop, but much beaten down by the late 

| storm. 

| ; A. Harkness, Matilda, Dundas: A fine crop, though lodged pretty badly in places ; they are to a con- 

siderable extent taking the place of barley. . 

4 D. McDiarmid, M.D., Kenyon, Glengarry: A large quantity over that required for home consumption 
is yearly grown here. 

W. R. Petrie, Russell, Russell: A good crop ; oats and hay are our principal crops here. 

1. A. Shultz, Sebastopol, Renfrew: Oats promise to be a good crop, but as they were mostly sown very 
late it is hard to say what may happen yet. 

| J. G. Campbell, Bathurst, Lanark: Will be an immense crop, but damaged considerably by lodging. 

F. B. Prior, Sidney, Hastings: Capital prospects of an abundant crop if weather continues prosperous. 

| Geo. W. Deller, Cardiff, Haliburton : Not very good owing principally, I think, to very late sowing— 
altogether too late. A good many did not get them in till June. 

ip. John H. Delamere, Minden, Haliburton: The dry, hot weather turned some of the straw yellowish 

| before the grain formed. The recent rain has benefitted them a good deal, and the crop may be fairly 
| eine h that were put in early are 
a sey, Mari i 1a: s are not very heavy. Only those tha 2 

H ep hikely tp ee hace mee, by Bo in he have ea afteoted by the dry weather, but if we 

| get some rain they may improve. Ee dees nile AE 

He i i ia: Oats very short. The last two weeks o 

| i eet O atanty Needy bat the fain of the 8rd of August will oe them to ee well, 

: Nelson Heaslip, Bexley, Victoria: Oats are a nice even crop, but the straw in general will be short 
| owing to dry weather. The yield and quality of grain are expected to be good. 

; James D. Smith, McLean, Muskoka: Straw short except on new land. 

Albert H. Smith, Monck, Muskoka: Very short straw ; tillered badly ; best crops are on dry land ; 

| showed signs of premature ripeness before rain. a, at tl tie eM 

" i skoka: Look well, but are fully two we g sual ; 

Ter er eas fully ay and that the grain will be light in consequence. 

; H. Armstrong, McKellar, Parry Sound : Beautiful crop; stands high ; covered the stumps before shoot- 

ing; no injury from any cause I know of. ’ ‘ 

Fr, Thomas Butler, Croft, Parry Sound: Oats have the appearance of being the leading crop this year— 

| very good indeed. 
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| ‘ be steadily diminishing in favour with the great majority of the 
BI ce of Ontario. AS Hae they find it to be less profitable than a ee iner 
| crop they raise, hence it is becoming gradually crowded off the pele ands by ‘ ine 
| cereals which are in more general demand. As, however, rye will t Ale Se; poor, ' ig 

or stony lands, which will sustain little else of value, it affords a means of utilizing these 
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to some advantage. Throughout western Ontario the great mass of the farmers do not 
grow it at all. In the few exceptional cases where it is found, the cattle are generally 
turned into it for pasturage, or it is cut while green for fodder; and this appears to be 
its most economic use, especially when fed to milch cows or to ewes. The grain product 
of the crop comes almost wholly from the easterly and north-easterly sections of the 
Province—from Northumberland eastward and northward. During the past year it 
largely shared the fortunes of wheat, though apparently it was much less afflicted by the 
prevailing pests. The reports vary all the way from ‘‘very poor” to “very good.” On 
the occasional patches where grown throughout the west it was pronounced an excellent | 
crop. In the east it suffered considerably from winter-killing and from frosts and cold | 
rains in May and June. These influences left the straw rather thin and short, but the 
heads were long and well filled and the grain was in a healthy state. Reaping began. 
about the same time as that of fall wheat, or a little earlier, and was performed under 


usually favourable auspices. The area and yield by county groups were as follows for 
1884 and 1885: 


. 

















-———1885 ~ —- 1884 ~ --Bush. per acre 

DIsTRICTSs. Acres. Bush, Acres. Bush. 1885. 1884. 

ake (Mri. t40 pee eee ek 10,980 185,425 11,452 = 183,105 16.9 16.4 
iskesMpOn wea. eae ‘ 454 8,099 587 8,722 17.8 16.2 
Georgian Bay casi. s ewok 1,479 30,360 2,445 40,293 20.5 16.4 
West: Madland i... sv (thai 3,485 51,907 4,026 72, 762 15.1 18.1 
Make Ontario ie.) i iniecas 21,065 319,779 29,989 439,319 15,2 14.6 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa. 25,520 446,629 39,433 667,652 W725 16.9 
Hast aviidland (17 tc. cca 14,77 219,677 14,381 211,730 14.9 14.7 
Northern Districts ........ 582 9,630 Eli ta 24,676 16.2 21.4 
Dotalsto ne SA nye 78,293) 15271506 103,416 1,648,259 16.2 15.9 





FROM THE MAY REPORT. 


John Warnock, West Tilbury, Essex: Good rye grows. well on light soil, and stands the winter better 
than wheat. 


George Russell, Mersea, Essex: A little rye is grown on Point Pelee; the condition is fair. 
W. Y. Emery, Bayham, Elgin: Rye looks well. 
James Morrison, Walsingham, Norfolk : Considerable rye is grown here and is looking very well. 


J Sy ae ne Middleton, Norfolk: A considerable quantity of rye has been sown, and invariably 
looks well. 


Thomas Brown, North Cayuga, Haldimand: Winter rye is looking well here ; not much sown. 
Chas. Henderson, Wainfleet, Welland: Some winter rye sown here and it looks very well. 


James Thompson, Warwick, Lambton: A little rye grown in this township for feeding purposes only. 
It looks very well. 


Richard Coad, Ekfrid, Middlesex: A little is grown for soiling and straw to bind corn shocks, and 
seed for next year, by two or three farmers in this township, Very healthy but not very forward. 


Thomas Baird, Blandford, Oxford: Some rye is grown in the southern part of township; it is looking 
well at this season of the year. 


Isaac A. Merritt, Grimsby, Lincoln: But very little rye is grown in this township. That which I 
have noticed is not doing very well; it seems very thin on the ground. : 


Alexander Servos, Niagara, Lincoln: Very little grown, but the condition is good; it is chiefly grown 
for pasture. 


James Brock, Caven, Durham: Some rye is grown, but not so much as formerly. It seems to be all 
living, but very late. 


John Williams, Hamilton, Northumberland: Quite a little rye is grown on light and gravelly land, and 
it is in pretty good condition. 


Samuel N. Smith, Sophiasburg, Prince Edward: A large acreage of rye is sown, and it bids fair for a! 
good crop. 


Jacob H. Roblin, Adolphustown, Lennox : Not much winter rye is grown here, but what there is looks: 
splendid. 


William Thompson, Portland, Frontenac: Considerable rye is sown here, and it looks excellent. 


John Elkington, Palmerston, Frontenac: Rye is a favourite crop to seed down for cattle feed, and if 
looks very well indeed. It was sown early, brairded well and promises well. 
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_ , Alex. Buchanan, South Gower, Grenville: Not so much rye was sown as last year, owing to prices 
wing low. I¢ is a very fair crop, the same conditions usually governing it as fall wheat, 


John McLellan, Clarence, Russell: A good deal of rye has been sown of late yeats ; 
ad the farmers are giving it up. 


_ F. Kosmark, Admaston, Renfr 
lits condition is good. 

| Thos. Wasmund, Radcliffe an 
jis good. 


1 j ge Selkirk, Petewawa, Renfrew: A good deal of rye is sown here, but it is about one-third winter- 
led. 


but it does not pay, 


ew: Winter rye is grown to some extent, but less than a few years ago: 


d Raglan, Renfrew; A large quantity of rye is grown, and its condition 


_ Isaac McKenzie, Drummond, Lanark: Very little rye grown as compared with 
sondition is good. 


_ William Armstrong, Otonabee, Peterboro’: Winter rye, like the fall wheat, was winter-killed on hilly 
e Vegetable Ife could not stand the extreme frost we had this winter. What is left looks fresh and 
ealthy. 


Porter Preston, Belmont, Peterboro’: Considerable rye is grown ; it looks well and is in good condition, 


John H. Delamere, Minden, Anson and Hindon, Haliburton: The winter rye crop 
eing confined to a few German settlers and on a small scale: it seems to do fairly well 


9 ° 


_ Daniel Williams, Glamorgan, Haliburton: It has stood the winter well, but cold weather retards 
\zrowth. 


some ‘years ago; its 


is very limited here, 


I _ J.C. Hanley, Tyendinaga, Hastings: Winter rye appears better than fall wheat, 


| James McGregor, Wollaston, Hastings: Winter rye is the chief fall crop, and it gives promise of an 
javerage yield. 


FROM THE AUGUST REPORT, 


Robert Cumming, Harwich, Kent: One of my neighbours planted a corn field with rye last fall and 


\bloughed it under in the beginning of J une, and has now as fine a field of beans as there is in the township. 
_ John Morrison, Plympton, Lambton: There is no rye grown in this section, or so little that it is 
| ot worthy of notice. The ground and seasons are favourable to the crop, and some large crops have 
een grown in this county, but there seemed to be no market or demand for it. 


_ Charles James Fox, Delaware, Middlesex: None sown, except for pasture or to plough under. 
|| Rolph Forsyth, Pickering, Ontario: None grown in this section except for pasture on summer fallow. 


| Wm. Windatt, Darlington, Durham: A fine crop both of straw and grain ; sown mostly on poor, 
ight soils. — 


C. A. Mallory, Percy, Northumberland: Not so much grown as usual 3 the less grown the better 
x our farmers. I consider it the hardest crop with least profit we can raise. 
_ James Lane, Denbigh, Addington: Rye very good, but thinned out somewhat by the winter, 


D. McDiarmid, M.D., Kenyon, Glengarry: In the neighbouring township of Roxborough, on lands 
hich have been exhausted by repeated cropping, a change in the crop has been introduced, rye being 
ther extensively sown. , : 


J. C. Hanley, Tyendinagas Hastings: Never recovered from the cold rains and ice of the spring; 
s a very light crop. , 


Daniel Williams, Glamorgan, Haliburton: Fall rye, large area and excellent crop, now ready to 
vest ; spring rye promises well. 


Frederick N. Toye, Draper, Muskoka: Rye crop good; grown principally by the German settlers, 





PEASE. 


Farmers are fast returning to the cultivation of this crop, now that the ravages of 
bug have almost altogether ceased. At the time the August reports were sent in to 
Bureau, the crop generally wanted from a week to ten days to be ready for cutting, 
the general appearance of the crop then indicated that it would be large and of good 
ty. So far as could be ascertained at that time there were few bugs to be seen, and 
ater accounts show that little harm was done by these pests of former years. The 
however, suffered somewhat in the counties of Norfolk and Haldimand, as well as 
veral of the counties bordering on Lake Ontario, where dry weather set in before the 
nts had attained sufficient height to shade the ground, and the pod matured too 
lly in consequence. On the other hand, mildew appeared in some places where there 
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was excess of moisture, and it developed and extended during the rainy season whicl 
followed, especially on low, rich and heavy lands. A large proportion of the crop wa 
harvested in good condition, but much of it ripened unevenly and was reaped and house: 
under difficulties. On the whole it may be said that, though the yield was a fair one a 
to quantity, the quality was extremely variable. The average sown, produce of th 
crop, and average yield per acre are presented in the following table for two years: 

















24 ui - 1885 ~ i 1884 ~ --Bush. per acre~ 

DISTRICTS. ‘Acres, Bush. ‘Acres. Bush. 1885. 1884. 
TAKGVELPIe, ches oe tee 60, 287 1,228,813 41,337 961,956 20.4 Doce 
Tiakevh uroncees () eats 76,470 1,892,638 64,047 1,541,273 24.8 2424 
Georgian Bay ......... 74,826 1,629,321 74,504 1,832,321 21.8 24.6: 
West Midland......... 131,300 3,124,527 108,791 2,684,556 23 8 25.9: 
Hake Ontarian... 5. f25 143,516 3,044,397 126,784 3,083, 994 21.2 24.3 
St, Lawrence & Ottawa. 101,723 1,947,918 104,749 2,373,579 19S 22.7 
East Midland......... 50,507 974,961 48,855 1,045,548 19.3 21.4 
Northern Districts .... 7,452 163,617 6,861 168,380 22.0 24.5 
OTA Ao baleaiene eens 646,081 14,006,192 570,928 13,691,607 21 ii 24.0 


The increase in breadth sown has been chiefly in the Lake Erie, Lake Huron, We 
Midland and Lake Ontario groups of counties. This no doubt is due to the fact that tl 
ravages of the pea-bug in past years have.been confined almost wholly to those sectio1 
of the Province ; in the northern and north-eastern districts the bug has been compar 
tively unknown, and hence its disappearance there is not marked by any change in tl 
breadth sown. 


FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


Ed. T. Watts, Zone, Kent: Pease promise to be a good crop; no damage by weather, and vej 
free from insects. 

Matthew Martin, East Tilbury, Kent: A very good crop, and about twice as many sown as} 
former years. 

George A. Marlatt, Bayham, Elgin: Badly injured by cut worms ; two-thirds of a crop is the bf 
we will have. 

J. D. Clement, Windham, Norfolk: They have been very much injured by the dry weather. 

Robert Jepson, Walpole, Haldimand: Generally good, but more bugs than last year. 

Robert Rae, Bosanquet, Lambton: Not many sown; a fair crop; not damaged by insects as 
been the case in former years. 


Joseph H. Patterson, Dawn, Lambton : Not many sown here, the farmers preferring corn as a cr 
What we have look well, and they will make about an average crop. There are some bugs in them as ust 


Wm. McArthur, Ashfield, Huron: Pease extra good; not injured by the bug. 


George Hess, Hay, Huron: There are more bugs than last year, but they are not so bad as 
former years. There will be a heavy crop. 


Daniel Sullivan, Brant, Bruce: Al everywhere; the best crop for years. 
John McCallum, Bentinck, Grey: One of the best crops ever harvested in this part. 


Archibald Brown, Keppel, Grey: Peasé look remarkably well, and should the weather conti} 
favourable until harvested will be the largest crop for years. 

George Cowan, Innisfil, Simcoe: A good crop; more straw than last year, but the dry wea 
ripened them rather fast ; many will be small in pod. 

James A. Glen, Westminster, Middlesex: A good crop on rolling and dry land, but sickly on | 
damp soils. 

Richard Jolliffe, North Dorchester, Middlesex: Better than for some years past. The vines 
well loaded, and a good old-fashioned crop is expected. 

John Henderson, East Nissouri, Oxford: A very good crop; better than we have had for eigh 
ten years, and no bugs. 

Duncan McLaren, Hibbert, Perth: A fine crop; bugs have apparently done little damage. 

James Cross, Peel, Wellington: A good crop, excepting on undrained and very heavy soils, wf 
they were scalded out. 

Robert Shearer, Niagara, Lincoln: Mostly sown late and made a fine start, but have been hu) 
forward so that the present prospect is very poor. 

David Bell, Beverley, Wentworth: Peas are much better than in former years. 
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M. Clements, Trafalgar, Halton: Peas a very fine crop, except on low and badly drained land. 


| Edward Dalton, Nelson, Halton: A good crop, but the blossom has been injured by the recent kn-’ 


f John Sinclair, Chinguacousy, Peel: Pease promise an excellent crop ; 
a bug as yet. 


| D. James, Vaughan, York: 
jady to cut in a week. 


N. A. Malloy, Vaughan, York : 


a large area sown; no sigit 


Hot weather ripened the crop rather too quickly; some fields will be 


Appear to have been injured by excessive heat ; promise poorly. 
| John Willis, Whitby, Ontario: Early sown pease are good; those sown later will be injured by 
jought and hot weather; no bugs. 

Wm. Windatt, Darlington, Durham : Generally a good crop, 


E. J. Honey, Percy, Northumberlan 
jry much injured by the drought. 


John A Sprague, Sophiasburgh, Prince Edward : Pease are looking well, and many fields are now 
| far advanced that they are certain of ae an extra crop, but there is a large amount of late 
wing and it is hard to tell at this date how that part of the crop will be. 


John Maloney, Douro, Peterborough : Pease promise to be abundant ; pods plentiful and filling well. 


x oshua Knight, Storrington, Frontenac: Extra good, except on low land, where some have turned 
|LLOW,. 


but have suffered some from the drought. 
d: Some fields that were just commencing to blossom will be 


Wm. Webster, Lansdowne, Leeds: Will be ripe in two weeks; the prospect now is for the bes 
gp In twenty years. 


| Dr. McDiarmid, Kenyon, Glengarry: A large amount of straw with a good supply of pods; p 
jury from insects or weather ; crop yet green. 


, James Surch, South Plantagenet, Prescott: Not so many sown as usual; a few fields are good, but, 
fmy fields on clay are yellow from too much rain and won’t be more than half a crop. 


John Stuart, McNab, Renfrew: A remarkably fine crop, and some early fields are ready for cutting, 


| Charles P. Ferguson, Carnarvon, Algoma: Pease looking well; not injured by bugs or affected much 
' drought. 


BEANS. 


Beans are a small and exceptional crop in Ontario. Kent is the only county where 
ey are now largely cultivated asa field crop. In a few other localities, in the vicinity 
(lumber districts, the demands of the shanties make them a profitable product; but 
th these exceptions beans are an insignificant crop, farmers usually contenting them- 
|lves with raising in their gardens only enough for domestic or local consumption. Like 
| other field crops of last year, they were considerably affected by the general backward- 
ss, coldness and humidity of the season. They were planted late, they grew and 
svened slowly, and they were not in many cases pulled until late in October. In the 
ike Erie counties they were somewhat rusted and discoloured by the excessive rains, but. 
re only slightly affected by frost. In the more northerly and easterly districts of the 
‘ovince, frost was more injurious. Unless where some local or exceptional circumstance, 
wever, makes field beans a paying crop, the disposition of farmers appears to be to 
vote less attention to their cultivation. The statistics of the crop for the two years are 
follows : 


























- 1885. ~ ta -1884, aan -~Bushels per acre.~, 

DISTRICTS. Acres, Bush. Acres. Bush. 1885. 1884, 

| Feats 5 e... 17,466 332,617 14,672 337,284 19.0 23.0 
} ae Boca CRGepenas 677 14,923 645 15,905 22.0 24.7 
| Georgian Bay ........ 236 4,045 229 4,026 17.1 18.1 
| West Midland........ 976 18,623 2,139 46,900 19.1 21.9 
§) Lake Ontario......... 1,637 35,570 2,848 80,402 21.7 28.2: 
‘St. Lawrence & Ottawa 3,006 78,561 3,751 95,192 2b ae: 25.4 

it East Midland ........ 593 10,550 533 10,486 17.8 10% 
| Northern Discricts.... 60 1,675 68 1,849 27.9 py ep’ 
oualen ce aos... 24,651 496,564 24,878 592,044 , 20.1 23.8 


| Although the breadth planted in the Lake Erie counties was increased by nearly 
100 acres, the yield was scarcely equal to that of the previous year, and with a difference 
f only 227 acres in the whole Province the yield was 95,480 bushels less. 
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FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 

OAL 
har Mathew Martin, Tilbury East, Kent: Beans promise to be an abundant crop, and a great many acl 
,uave been planted on account of the failure of corn. | 
George M. Baird, Harwich, Kent: Beans promised extra well at one time, but the excessive rains, 
late have scalded them and injured the prospects of the crop one-third. The late beans will be the br 
crop; large acreage planted. 
C. Darling, Howard, Kent: Beans were in fine condition up to the night of August 2nd, but the hea 
rains of the 3rd will have the effect of drowning them out on low land; yet I think the crop will avera 


from 20 to 25 bushels per acre. } 

Peter Stalker, Aldborough, Elgin: Beans, although not extensively raised in the township, are looki 
well. In fact so far beans are looking better than I ever remember seeing them. 

James McCullough, Uxbridge, Ontario: Beans are not cultivated to any extent, though the land int 
township is adapted to them. 

James Parr, Cartwright, Durham: Not nearly so much planted as last year, probably on account 
want of demand and low price of the article. 

James Findlay, Westmeath, Renfrew: Very good prospects and considerable sown—white beans for) 
in shanties for pork and beans. 

James D. Smith, McLean, Muskoka: Very few raised here; they are considered a risky crop, 

Henry W. Gill, Watt, Muskoka: Beans have promise of an abundant crop, and are exceptionally w 
oaded. 

Charles P. Ferguson, Carnarvon, Algoma: Very few grown; too much frost, excepting in hi 
localities. 


| 
| 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Robert Cumming, Harwich, Kent: The bean crop promised well at one time, but rust and wet weat; 
caused serious damage. The crop has all to be hand-picked. 


Samuel Russell, Orford, Kent: Beans are badly rusted in most places, except the large kind wh! 
ripened later, and were mostly harvested in dry weather. 


D. McKillop, Aldborough, Elgin: In many instances, owing to the lateness of the season, beans W 
not planted as early as usual, and consequently did not ripen before the first frosts came. | 


E. W. Fares, Humberstone, Welland: Beans are a light crop, and are somewhat injured by ra 
aveather at the present time. 


©, A. Mallory, Perey, Northumberland: Did not ripen well on account of cool weather and frost. 


\ 





INDIAN OORN. 


The conditions of climate appear to have been pretty generally the same through q 
the whole corn-growing belt of the Province; complaints of the same adversities cc 
from all sections about equally. At the beginning of the season the crop got a very p 
start. The spring was late and cold, which discouraged planting, and nearly all fi 
after being planted were seriously shortened by deleterious influences. Large quanti) 
of seed failed to germinate, and rotted in the ground—a circumstance which corres ponde 
variously attribute to the use of bad seed, to the operations of worms and grubs, ancif 
the prevalence of cold and wet weather in May and June. A good many fields m 
such a poor showing that they were ploughed up and replanted with» buckwheat or sii 
other grain, or allowed to remain in fallow. The growth of the corn fields was afterwé 
retarded somewhat by drought, and the cold, rainy weather of August did not ten 
brighten the prospects. As a result, not only has the corn area been materially shorte 
and the fields thinned, but large quantities of grain did not become ripe enough 
harvesting when the early frosts came, so that it had to be gathered in a soft or frop, 
condition, and used for fodder. Low and undrained, or heavy clay lands suffered 
most. Where the’ soil was light and dry, either naturally or from drainage, the ¢ 
weathered the rains and frosts more successfully, and was in a position to profit by 
period of bright, warm weather which came in September and extended into the e 
days of October. In the main, therefore, the crop has turned out a good deal better 1) 


f 
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condition earlier in the season indicated ; most of the counties of the corn belt along 

hore of Lake Erie, although reporting many cases of failure, show a fair product for 
year—perhaps only slightly below the average, but considerably below the harvest of 
84. Outside of this district the effects of the wet weather and early frosts have been 


ire fatal, and have reduced the bulk of the crop to comparatively insignificant proportions. 
iP figures are as follows: 


























I — 1885. > — 1884. - => --Bushels per acre. 
4 DISTRICTS. Acres. Bush. Acres. Bush. 1885. 1884. 
[ae eee 91,694 6,378,006 93,883 7,586,720 69.6 80.8 
ake Huron .......... 8,131 550, 362 9,653 639,835 67.7 66.3 
Georgian Bay......... 895 47,220 723 44,760 52.8 61.9 
pWest Midland ........ 21,983 1,483,309 24,351 1,762,160 67.5 72.4 
“Lake Ontario ......... 93,875 1,264,923 24,533 1,673,794 53.0 68.2 
‘St. Lawrence & Ottawa 15,692 796, 831 15,131 $98,543 50.8 59. 4: 
BHiast Midland......... 5,281 209,710 5,901 313,000 UL as A 
Northern Districts .... 280 11,030 385 17,077 39.4 44.4. 
> | Beg ene cieyy Sane Mees fe ee Sate 
| BO ae eh e032". 167,831 10,741,391 174,560 12,935,889 64.0 74.2 


i The product is reckoned as corn in the ear, one bushel of which is estimated as equal 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


v. HH. Morgan, Anderdon, Essex: Except a slight injury to late corn, the weather did no injury. 


Arthur J. Arner, Gosfield, Essex : Corn did not ripen properly, I think owing to the cool weather 
lugust and the dry weather of the latter part of September. Late corn was much damaged by 
The heavy rains of June 5-12 did much damage, causing the seed to rot, and also left the ground 
ad state for after cultivation. 


obert Manery, Mersea, Essex: Corn was considerably broken down by high winds and rain in 
st. 


obert Cumming, Harwich, Kent: Corn suffered from a slight frost when a good share of it was 
he milk; as a result, it did not feed nor fill. There is lots of soft corn. 


{A lex. / Young, Harwich, Kent: Much of the corn had to be replanted on account of bad seed and 


D. 


Daniel McKillop, Aldborough, Elgin: Owing to inferior seed, much of the corn had to be planted 


jecond time, and some even a third time. All sueh is injured from thirty to forty per cent. First 
ting all O.K. 


we . 
John A, Squance, Yarmouth, Elgin: Corn was damaged by a heavy storm about harvest, which 
<e a good deal of it down, and made it difficult to cut. Late corn was hurt by frost. 


| E. M. Crysler, Charlotteville, Norfolk: Corn is in good condition. The frost came late, and gave 
ity of time for ripening. 


iC. H. Kitchen, Townsend, Norfolk: Corn has eared well and ripened well, but the acreage is very 
1. On account ot the cold, wet spring much of the seed rotted, and the land was ploughed up for 
crops, etc. . 


. Honsberger, South Cayuga, Haldimand: Corn was injured by cold, wet weather in spring. 
ames McClive, Bertie, Welland: Corn is a decided failure; three-fourths of all that was planted 


at seeding time, and the other one-fourth is full of weeds, and there will only be one-half or one-third 
rop. 

. A. Hutt, Stamford, Welland : I believe corn has been most generally ripened by the prolonged fine 
ather in October. ane 

eG. Holcomb, Thorold, Welland: Corn in the early part of the season was considered a failure, the 
lather being cold and wet ; August and September being favorable, it 1s a very Eco crop. 

. W. Overholt, Wainfleet, Welland : Corn has a very poor stand, but has all ripened. 
artin Wattson, Bosanquet, Lambton: Some very good on light soil, but very poor on clay lands lying 
and undrained. 

James Lovell, Brooke, Lambton: Corn has come on much better than was expected. The fall has been 
avourable for it. 
ndrew Childs, Dawn, Lambton: Corn in most instances succeeded better than was expected in the 
part of the season, but only in a few cases was a fair crop obtained. a nts 
ohn Morrison, Plympton, Lambton: The corn crop turned out much better than early indications 
promise of. There being no fall frost to injure it, the crop was cut in fine condition. ey 
Valter Hick, Goderich, Huron: Very little corn grown, and on account of the cold, late season it did 
ripen, and was very much rusted. 
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_ John Scott, Howick, Huron: Scarcely any grown except for green corn. Had it been planted as a cro 
it would have done well. 


W. W. Revington, Biddulph, Middlesex: On account of the cold, wet season, corn did not fill well 
- and was very late in coming in—a full month later than other years. 


. . M. Kaiser, Delaware, Middlesex: The fine weather in the latter part of September helped the corr 

greatly. : 

Malcolm Campbell, Ekfrid, Middlesex : Corn had a serious drawback early in the season by cole 
weather, grubs and bad seeds. ; 

R. A. Brown, West Nissouri, Middlesex: The spring was too cold and wet for corn, but in July ane 
August it came on remarkably well, and where planted on light, rich soil, and properly cleaned and culti 
vated, will reach as high as one hundred bushels per acre in the ear. But like everything else, ‘nm 
manure, no crops.” With bad tillage, and on low, wet, sour land, it is short and not much good. 

_ James A. Glen, Westminster, Middlesex: Corn is a fair crop, from a fodder standpoint, but did no 
ripen properly. The season was too short for it. * 4 

Thomas Baird, Blandford, Oxford : Corn will be good on dry, warm soils, but where the land was cla} 
and wet it will not be of much account. ; 

James G. Pettit, East Oxford, Oxford : Corn was injured to the extent of fifty per cent. by cold, rain} 
weather in the early part of the season. 

Thomas A. Good, Brantford, Brant : Corn was kept back by rain and cold all summer, and a good de 
was cut before it was fully ripe in order to save it from frost. | 

Thomas Dunn, Oakland, Brant: Several fields were ploughed up, not having come up well on accoun 
of poor seed and cold, wet rains. Where good seed was planted a very good crop has been harvested, thi 
fall having been very favourable. : 

John Secord, Grantham, Lincoln: A much better crop than was expected two months ago. | 


James Stull, Grantham, Lincoln: Corn is very poor. The fall was favourable for the late. crop; ther 
was no frost until the 15th of October. 


A. G. Muir, North Grimsby, Lincoln: A great quantity of corn did not get ripe. 
_ Robert Shearer, Niagara, Lincoln: Owing to the hot weather of the last half of September co 
ripened well, but very little is husked yet. 
T. A. Walker, Ancaster, Wentworth: Hardly ripe when cut ; too cool and wet, | 


E. D. Smith, Saltfleet, Wentworth: The corn was all cut before the frostcame. The first frost was @ 
October 24th. The crop is very fair—what was left ; much was ploughed up in the spring. 


Platt Hinman, Haldimand, Northumberland : Not worth husking, but good fodder. 

Walter Riddell, Hamilton, Northumberland: Hardly any ripened well except where garly plante 
It formed for a large crop, but the weather was not favourable to ripening. The severe storm in Augu 
laid the corn, and the frost damaged it a good deal. 

Louis P. Hubbs, Hillier, Prince Edward: A poor crop. It was mostly cut before frost came, but son 
late stalks were hurt. 

C. R. Allison, South Fredericksburgh, Lennox : Corn was sparsely grown in consequence of the we 
cold spring, as well as being a partial failure for the past two seasons in not ripening before the frost tor 
it. There are many fine fields this year, and they ripened well. 

S. Chalmers, Wolford, Grenville : The cold summer, wet and frost have left the corn not worth husking 
we are feeding it without. 

John Ferguson, Wolford, Grenville: Corn will be better than was expected some time since. Itw 
not injured by frost, but a large percentage (say fifty per cent.) is too late to ripen. 

Wm. Kyle, Williamsburg, Dundas: Very little corn planted here, but largely sown for green fodde 
it is a comparative failure this season in consequence of the wet spring. 

James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry: Corn has been seriously injured by cold and wet weathe 
half the seed failed to grow. 

E. R. Macphee, Radeliff and Raglan, Renfrew: Very little corn is grown here. Farmers seem afre 
to risk it as a crop, though the writer’s experience has been that if planted in time and duly cultivated it 
quite safe. 

Thomas Smithson, Fenelon, Victoria: Very little planted except in garden patches, and most of tl 
did not ripen on account of wet, cold summer, and early frost. 


BUCK WHEAT. 


Although like other grain crops buckwheat has been subject to the adversities 
the season, it appears to have survived them quite successfully. There are reports fre 
various localities of injuries by rain and frost, and in one or two instances by story 
beating down the straw, but the sum of these mischiefs is slight. The injury from Ere 
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has been confined almost wholly to fields which were sown late. The quality of the grain 


is unexceptionable, and, as the following table shows, the yield was more satisfactory than 
In the previous year. 

















ig Districts. ae 1885 ~ on 1884 — Bush. per acre~ 
: ae Acres. Bush. Acres. Bush. 1885. 1884. 
[ go NS CO ee ae ee 10,136 228, 284 10,615 224,066 22.5 21 
Me take Huron... 02... ..:. 1,021 21,678 "895 22,593 21.2 5,5 
me Georgian Bay ............. 598 11,960 584 9,800 200. «1668 
a West Midland Brat ee ee Oe 2,336 49,325 2,673 62,338 211 23.3 
Ke MEAMOLODEAPIO. ¢ s o- 6 vies ae ccs ¢ 13,981 343,057 14,291 326,209 24.5 22.8 
t St. Lawrence & Ottawa.... 28,015 746,782 31,414 722,462 26.7 23.0 
f East Midland De tarsara lee eg, LOL 117,804 4,679 98,068 23.0 21.0 
® Northern Districts ........ 558 11,785 685 19,034 2 9 27.8 
GSS EI a eek era 61,776 1,530,675 65,836 1,484,570 24.8 22.5 





FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


| Arthur J. Arner, Gosfield, Essex: Buckwheat is but little grown. What I saw seemed light, but 
well ripened. 


_ John Haggan, Malahide, Elgin: Buckwheat an extra crop and harvested without damage. 


i Charles Chute, Malahide, Elgin: Buckwheat good, but little grown in this locality, as it is considered 
only a crop for poor land. 3 

i John H. Hauser, Canborough, Haldimand: Buckwheat badly damaged by rain; it was beaten down 
jand we could hardly gather it. 


R. Fleck, Moore, Lambton: Never saw better buckwheat. 
Joseph Martin, Medonte, Simcoe: Injured by early frosts ; some never cut or havested. 








Alexander Bryce, Brantford, Brant: A splendid crop ; dry when taken in. 


STR TES 


| ' Thomas Dunn, Oakland, Brant: The bulk of the crop is in the field and badly damaged by rain. 

| : A. G. Muir, North Grimsby, Lincoln: More than an average acreage and yield. 

be - Louis P. Hubbs, Hillier, Prince Edward: An unusually good crop and harvested in good condition. 
ty C. R. Allison, South Fredericksburgh, Lennox: Well loaded but straw short. 

| W. J. Summerby, Russell, Russell: Somewhat damaged by frost, but a fair sample. 


William Selkirk, Petewawa, Renfrew: Buckwheat was hurt some by the frost, which caused a great 


‘deal of loss in harvesting, for it shelled out in the handling. 
i John Fell, Somerville, Victoria: Completely destroyed by frosts. 
A. R. Kidd, Dummer, Peterborough: The little buckwheat that was raised here was all frozen. 


) 


| Edward Bray, Stephenson and Stisted. Muskoka : Hardly worth cutting owing to frost. 


SORGHUM. 





q i ° . . 
i 6 It is only in western Ontario that any serious attempt has been made to cultivate this 


| plant, and even there the experiment cannot be said to be proving very successful. In 
4 Essex and Kent sorghum is pretty extensively grown, but in most other counties where it 










| has been tried the farmers are giving it up. The reports for last year are on the whole 
4 favourable, although the cane ripened late and in a few instances 1t was touched by frost. 





FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Robert Cumming, Harwich, Kent: Sorghum is grown quite extensively. 


1 Samuel Russell, Orford, Kent : Sorghum is not very good. I havea mill, and made up to last evening 
1075 imperial gallons. I manufactured last year 1685 gallons. The seed has not ripened this season. 


: GC. A. O’Malley, Aldborough and Mosa, Elgin and Middlesex : Sorghum grew very slowly, did not 
‘mature seed, and was slightly nipped by frost. 

 O.H. Kitchen, Townsend, Norfolk: Very little sorghum raised in this locality of late years. 

Thomas Baird, Blandford, Oxford: Sorghum has not been so mnch sown this year as formerly. What 
| was sown will be of little use, being too late. 

if James Anderson, East Zorra, Oxford : Played out. 
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W. C. Smith, Wilmot, Waterloo: Sorghum appears to be a failure. There has been one good crop oui; 
of four, This year was too cold and wet; it did not contain enough of saccharine matter. Our factory only 
worked two or three days. It is a great loss to those who fit up machinery to make molasses out 0} 
sorghum. 


Wm. Armstrong, Otonabee, Peterborough: There was some sorghum sown here, but it did not come te 
perfection. We are rather too far north for its cultivation. 





HAY, AND CLOVER: 


The hay crop was on the whole a fair one in point of yield per acre, and in the 
quality of the product, as harvested and secured, it was above the average. On olc¢ 
meadows, and especially on low and heavy soils, there was considerable damage from 
winter and spring frosts, which heaved out the plants and left the fields thin and uneven, 
Newly seeded fields escaped comparatively well from this casualty, and under the influence 
of frequent showers and warm sunshine they presented a good appearance when the time 
of hay harvest arrived. ‘Timothy was a good crop, though unusually late in getting its 
growth and coming to maturity ; indeed the backwardness of the season at the opening 
put haying operations from one to two weeks behind the usual date. The weather during 
the main part of the haying season was exceptionally favourable. A few of the earlier 
cut fields were injured by the rain of July 12th and 13th, but cutting did not become’ 
_ general till after the time, and there were no latter storms worth speaking of till the hay; 
crop in all except the extreme northern districts was safely housed. ‘The statistics o: 
the crop for 1884 and 1885 are presented in the following table: | 














— 1885, — —-——- 1884. — -—Tons per acre. 

DISTRICTS. Acres. Tons. Acres. Tons. 1885. 1884, 
bake biriev) 7 kos abnte 280,932 440,979 271,690 436,517 Rye 1.61 
Disake Hupoi. <8 a. 00. 227,501 334,176 220,239 294,902 1.47 1.34 
Georgian Bay a... 50.46 190,593 216,109 181,877 240,119 bes: tog 
West Midland......-.. 412,287 656, 882 395,809 629,716 1.59 1.59 
hake Ontario. oi05 anes 417,086 618,958 412,689 603,359 1.48 1.46 
St. Lawrence & Ottawa. 542,888 749, 969 521,766 614,509 1.38 1.18 
East Midland.......... 156,080 189,908 151,379 180,642 i ge 1.19 
Northern Districts..... 40,724 45,174 37,920 45,148 et 1.19 

Totale. me ues 2,268,091 3,252,155 «2,193,369 «3,044,912 1.43 1.39 


As will be seen under the head of values, this was the most valuable crop of the year 
CLOVER SEED. 


The midge wrought sad havoc with the seed clover. The first brood of the insect 
which developes in June, was very destructive in the early fields, and the August report 
of the Bureau expressed a general fear that “ nothing will save the seed crop from seriou: 
damage, if not complete destruction, by the second brood of this pest, which usually come: 
out in August.” The event shows this alarm to have been fully justified. In the easterr 
and northern sections of the province scarcely any attempt is made to grow clover fo! 
seed ; but throughout south-western and central Ontario, which is the habitat of thi: 
crop, widespread and sometimes total failure from the ravages of the midge forms the 
tenor of the reports. The lateness of the haying season, followed by a period of dry 
weather, rendered the second crop of clover all the more open to the attacks of its enemy 
Many correspondents also report that the extreme moisture of the latter part of thi 
summer stimulated too rank a growth, which was against successful blossoming and thw 
healthy maturing of seed. Occasionally, however, a quite favourable report relieves thi 
darkness of the picture. There is a remarkable concurrence of testimony from experiencec: 
farmers that a yield of clover seed can no longer be depended upon with any degree o 
certainty where two crops are cut in the season. Almost ever instance of failure has been in 
the case of the second crop. Wherever the clover fields were pastured until the beginning 0} 
middle of June, and then left to grow for seed,.fairly successful results have been obtained) 
The crop becomes so well advanced by the time the August brood of the midge appears ai 
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ito be pretty secure from its attacks, 





0 This fact, which has been red to i 
eports of the Bureau, cannot be too strongly emphasized, and it tie pocdhedic 
why farmers need not abandon wholly the attempt to raise clover seed, as many of them 
are doing. Itis to this practice, so far as it has been attended to that we are indebted 
for even the small yield of seed we had last year. Alsike, wherever grown, is reported 
|to have been in every way successful, unaffected either by the midge or any other adverse 
fluence. In some of the Lake Erie counties the grasshopers joined their forces to those. 


the midge, and did considerable damage, but there has been, happily, an almost entire 
sence of injurious frosts, 


FROM THE AUGUST REPORP, 


_ C. Darling, Howard, Kent: Hay was a good crop and was well secured. 


i. a Y. Emery, Bayham, Elgin: There was a fair average crop of hay; say, one and a half tons per 
acre. aying weather was fine, and the crop was secured in first-class condition. 


) G. H. Fitzgerald, Rainham, Haldimand: Clover on old meadows was frozen to death in winter. 


- John H. Houser, Canborough, Haldimand: H ‘op g inj and s 
edlass order. ‘Alsike fe ie a ene ay crop good, uninjured by drought or frost, and saved 


John A, Ramsden, Humberstone, Welland: The hay crop was good in this locality. The clover 

at was pastured in the beginning of the season, and afterwards allowed to grow for seed, looks well. 

_ John McFarlane, Sarnia, Lambton: Hay crop very good; no frost or drought to hurt it, and there 

S good weather for haying. 

Bcoree Dewar, Plympton, Lambton: Hay and clover were both good crops, and were secured in good 
ition. 

: Henry Doupe, Usborne, Huron: Hay and clover a pretty fair crop, and secured in good condition. 


Samuel Platt, Colborne, Huron: Hay crop excellent and saved without injury; prospect of seed 
jmot very good on account of the very dry weather. 


John Douglas, Arran, Grey: _Hay.crop was damaged considerably by frost in spring and drought 
erwards. Weather during haying was fine, and crop secured in first-class order. 


_C. Julyan, Sarawak, Grey: Drought and frost early in the season hurt the crop somewhat, but 
ious showers in the latter part of June revived it very much, making the yield a full average one. 


_ George Binnie, Glenelg, Grey: On an average hay was perhaps somewhat lighter than usual, though 
here were some very good meadows. Cold, wet weather early in spring and frosts in June injured it 
some extent. The haying season was rather late, commencing about the middle of July. Weather 

favourable, and the crop has been secured in splendid condition. 


Michael Coyle, Sunnidale, Simcoe: Hay has been an extra light crop here, on account of the hard 
rost and too much rain in the spring; haying weather pretty good. 


George Sneath, Vespra, Simcoe: Yield of clover and timothy somewhat diminished by late spring 
sts, which checked the growth. The weather for haymaking has been very favourable, and the crop 
§ secured in good condition. 

_ Thomas Beckton, Ekfrid, Middlesex: Timothy hay will average two tons per acre. 

| Wm. Douglas, Onondaga, Brant: The quality of the hay crop was very good, and it was secured 
good order. } 

Charles Nicklin, Pilkington, Wellington : Meadows in their first year were very good, yielding from 
9 to three tons per acre; other cuttings light; most of the hay secured in good condition. 

= Henry Liersch,. Wilmot, Waterloo: Hay good and mostly well housed ; timothy seed likely to be 
plentiful and of good quality. 

Joseph Watts, Grimsby, Lincoln: Bulk of hay secured in fine order: large quantity of Alsike clover 
5 for seed, and it is well loaded. 

Daniel McLaren, Nelson, Halton: Hay crop good; early cnttings impaired by rain, but later the 
ather was fine and a great deal was secured in prime condition. 

Archibald McKinnon, Caledon, Peel: Spring frosts killed the clover, but there was a good crop of 
iothy. 

-M. Jones, Whitchurch, York: Quality of hay crop from fair to good; frost and cold spring weather 


maged the timothy very seriously, but new meadows were good. Early cut hay was damaged by rainy 
her ; that which was later cut was secured in first-class order. Alsike clover will produce a fair crop 


pf seed. q 
John Moore, Sophiasburg, Prince Edward: Old meadows were much hurt by the winter and spring 
rosts. ; 
Fred. Membery, Adolphustown, Lennox: Hay crop very large, but more than half spoiled in harvesting 
jy heavy rains. 
‘Thomas Briggs, 


x 


Kingston, Frontenac : Hay and clover crops are good ; no injury done during winter. 
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A. Harkness, Matilda, Dundas: Meadows are winter-killed in spots, but the weather was favourable 
-during the whole of the growing season. It has been so wet during haying season that fields are soft in low 
places, and operations have been delayed and the hay injured. 


P. Gareau, Plantagenet, Prescott: Hay about two-thirds of a crop; injured by cold and drought at 
beginning of the season ; clover killed by winter frost. 


1 Ms O. Riddle, March, Carleton: We have no clover at all; the frost in spring and drought in June 
ed it. 


Amos Hawkins, Eldon, Victoria: A medium hay crop ; rather badly hurt by spring frosts ; secured ir 
splendid condition. For seed, Alsike will give the best yield for years. 


J. M. Drummond, Otonabee, Peterboro’: Hay a fair crop, and the bulk of it was secured in good con 
dition. Clover that was pastured and turned off from the 15th to the 20th of June made a good growth 
and the heads are well filled with plump seed, but the weevil is hard at work in it, and there will be nothing 
on what was mowed even as early as the 20th of June. 


John H. Delamere, Minden, Haliburton: Hay crop very light ; both grass and clover roots badly killec 
‘out by the extra severe weather in winter and early spring. Olover has been so badly killed gut that ther 
will be little if any seed raised here. 


James D. Smith, McLean, Muskoka: The grass was damaged and killed in the spring in low lyin}! 
places ; weather splendid and hay secured in good condition; very little clover seed is raised here ; ther) 
has been a large quantity of Hungarian grass grown on account of shortage in hay crop. ; 


















FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


The following extracts refer exclusively to the crop of clover for seed : 


Arthur J. Arner, Gosfield, Essex : The clover crop is in a most pitiable condition, the great majority ¢ 
the fields being almost a total failure. The grasshoppers did the greatest damage by far. 7 


W. G. Moore, Mersea, Essex: Clover for seed has ripened very unevenly. Much was not more tha 
half ripe when frost came. 


A. J. ©. Shaw, Camden, Kent: Grasshoppers and insects nearly cleaned out the seed crop. Man 
farmers never had any. 


George Green, Chatham, Kent: Not very good, as the hay was taken off so late the seed had not tim| 
to mature: but where it was pastured it is good. ' 


James Macfarlane, Dover, Kent: I had less than a bushel per acre. Neither frost nor midge seem 1 
blame. Clover threshing machines are standing idle. 


Robert Cumming, Harwich, Kent: It is scarcely worth harvesting. The midge was its greatest enem; 


F. B. Stewart, Raleigh, Kent: Much better than anticipated—seed an excellent sample. Some sma 
patches of late growth were caught with frost ; no midge. 


__ BR. H. Waddell, Tilbury East, Kent: The crop of clover for seed grew rapidly at first, but in son 
instances was laid flat by heavy rains. Then a second crop came up, which of course did not mature, beir 
ehecked by frost. Owing to showecy weather, much of it is still lying in the fields. 


__John McLean, Aldborough, Elgin: There will be no seed, except in fields that were pastured till t] 
middle of June. The midge eats out ali the clover that is cut for hay and left for seed. 


_ John L. Sherk, South Dorchester, Elgin: Clover is good where it was pastured till about the middle 
June; but where it was cut for hay the second crop is a complete failure on account of the midge. 


C. H. Kitchen, Townsend, Norfolk: The clover midge of late years is so sure to. take our clover sei 
that we do not try to raise it, but pasture the second growth and buy our seed from other parts. Sor 
Na mow or pasture till the tenth of June, and get a crop of seed between the two regular attacks of t 
midge. 


__ Joseph Martindale, Oneida, Haldimand: Very little clover was saved for seed, but what was sav 
yielded a good crop and a good sample. 


James McClive, Bertie, Welland: The second crop of clover is a failure, caused by a dry spell just aft 
cutting the first crop, and the yield may not be over one-fourth of what usually was considered a fair erc 


Martin Wattson, Bosanquet, Lambton: Varies very much: Where pastured with sheep up to Jur 
very good, preventing the appearance of the second brood of midge. This neglected, it is not wor 
threshing, and is better fed to cattle. 


John Morrison, Plympton, Lambton: The harvest rains brought forward such a vigorous growth 
clover that very little of it matured for seed. 


A. A. Meyers, Sombra, Lambton: The clover crop for seed is almost a total failure here. Large fie] 
failed to blossom. 'The midge does not appear to be the cause of the failure. 


Robert Currie, East Wawanosh, Huron: We have not had any seed for three years in this part of t 
countrys damaged by midge. 


Peter Corrigan, Kinloss, Bruce: The farmers in this section have given up raising seed on account’ 
the midge. 


John Lennox, Innisfil, Simcoe: The only clover seed we can get is to pasture till the middle of Ju 
and cut for seed in the beginning of September. We cannot get seed after a crop of hay, as the midge e 
it all. 
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_ J. M. Kaiser, Delaware, Middlesex: Fields that were mown for hay in July were worthless for seed, 


the midge having destroyed it all. Fields that were past i j 
have some seed, probably from two to three bushels see fakes HHL RPh Raeaaaeeeie °°) get Haas 0) 


Richard Jolliffe, North Dorchester, Middlesex: Clover, as in th i 
ee xX: ’ e past th years, d 

y ot Nag half a crop—from what cause I cannot say. I don’t think the faiiut i aitooetnee kad by 
the midge. 


____ BR. A. Brown, West Nissouri, Middlesex : Where i 
P/ m, ouri, \ é ; ere 1t was pastured till the first week or two in June, and 
then has taken its chances, with a good rich bed to feed from, it is above what it has been for years—nothing 


has affected it in any way; but clover late cut or on poor land is affected by midge, and nearly all eaten up. 
| __ E. H. Brown, East Nissouri, Oxford: The season was so backward that the second growth was too late 
. for use for seed. 

4 W. Schell, East Oxford, Oxford: Owing to frequent rains it did not mature, and was therefore cut 
yj E Yr nay. 
> _-—s«~Alexander Martin, Downie, Perth: The grass was heavy, but seed poor. 


____ Robert Shearer, Niagara, Lincoln: The midge was so bad in the spring crop that everybody pastured 
: ithe second crop. 


| 
\ 
| 
Ma 
i Be opert Inksetter, Beverley, Wentworth: We have had to give up raising clover seed on account of the 
midge. 
RR. Postans, Trafalgar, Halton: A great deal of the red clover crop never bloomed on account of the 


midge. Farmers should examine their clover seed very closely. Through sowing some foul seed, though 
me: pparently clean, I have had twelve acres seeded badly with wild flax. 


John Sinclair, Chinguacousy, Peel: The midge ruined all fields except those pastured till the 10th of 
June. 




























_ Peter McLeod, Chinguacousy, Peel: Alsike clover for seed was an exceptionally good crop. No red 
clover for seed was grown in the vicinity, that I am aware of. 


| N,A. Malloy, Vaughan, York: Where pastured till the middle of June or cut at that time, a fair crop ; 
| of no account elsewhere, being damaged by the midge. 


| __Henry Glendenning, Brock, Ontario: The damage caused by the midge for the last two or three years 
has made the farmers turn their attention to pasturing their clover fields, instead of trying to grow seed 
| after taking off a crop of hay. 

John Foy, Scugog, Ontario: The midge has ruined the business of raising clover seed. 


& 
| A. Wiancko, Morrison, Muskoka: We do not raise clover for seed for the want of a thresher, although 
#0 far it is free from insect enemies and comes to perfection. 


Robert F. Ogle, Carnarvon, Algoma: I have only seen a sample of clover seed exhibited at our agricul- 
# tural show, which was very good. There is but .ery little grown here, although it turns out very well 
| whenever tried. : 


ROOTS. 


Though a few localities complained of drought and hot weather, the August reports 
enerally referred to the potato crop as being unusually promising in appearance. In 
ome places, and particularly in the Lake Erie district, the earlier plantings were set back 
y the dry weather which prevailed in the beginning of the season ; but the main part of 
the crop was more fortunate in having the benefit of frequent showers during the summer. 
The old enemy of the potato—the Colorado beetle—appeared as numerously as ever ; in- 
|| deed some correspondents say they never saw this pest in such numbers before : but the 
j prompt application of Paris green was found sufficient to prevent any serious Injury. 
Many potato growers, however, neglected to give timely attention to this matter, and the 
Yoracious beetle made havoc in their fields. But a worse enemy than the beetle was 
waiting the crop, and one that has caused widespread destruction. The frequent heavy 
ainfalls that prevailed during the latter portion of the summer, while promoting a re- 
aarkably abundant growth of tubers, also developed the dreaded ‘‘ potato rot” to a very 
fatal degree.* Throughout the whole southern belt of the Province, extending from the 
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| 3 . Hoyes Panton, M.A., Professor 

_ * A valuable paper on the Cause and Remedy of the Potato Rot, by J ; eee 
of N Hi i ‘cultural College, has been furnished by the Department of Agricul- 
Te eta oe ot the Province, The most important portion of that paper 1s repro- 


ture for publication in the newspapers of the Province. 


duced here. 
4 Dohese This disease has received a great deal of attention from botanists since the days when it Beene 
» scourge in Ireland and other parts of the British Isles, and is now conceded to be the result of a minute 


. 
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Detroit river on the west to the Ottawa on the east, and including the greater part of 
the West Midland and East Midland districts, scarcely a farm escaped the visitation. In 
many cases from one-half to three-fourths of the crop was destroyed, and in not a few 


fields the proportion of sound potatoes was so insignificant that the farmers did not take — 


the trouble to gather them. Nor did the rot confine its ravages to the fields: in the pits 
and cellars its deadly work went.on, many correspondents say worse than before. In the 
belt described it is only where the soil is particularly light, dry, and sandy, or where the 


potatoes were planted very early in the season and had become pretty mature before the © 


excessive rains of August came, that even a small yield has been obtained. It is 
reassuring, however, to find that the northern latitudes of the province, both east and 
west, have been comparatively free from the disease. Bruce, Grey, Simcoe, Haliburton, 
Renfrew, and many of the contiguous townships to the south, as well as Parry Sound, 
Muskoka and Algoma, report enormous crops of generally large, sound, healthy potatoes ; 
indeed in many of these northern localities the rot was not even heard of. From the 
districts named the potato supply of the Province, both for consumption and this year’s. 
seed, must be almost wholly drawn—especially as the disease has elso extended over the: 


fungus called Phytophthora infestans. This attacks all parts of the plant—leaf, stem and tubers. By 





those ignorant of the life history of this tiny parasitic plant little attention is paid to its appearance on the | 


tops, and no alarm is experienced until the potatoes are affected. But being very contagious, its presence 
on the leaves should become a serious matter, especially when we remember that it spreads with great 
rapidity. It is usually indicated by the tops presenting a blotched, brownish, spotted, dead appearance. 
A close examination of the potatoes showing this will discover innumerable slender stems growing up out of 


the surface of the leaves and stems of the affected plants. These branch and swell out at the ends into © 


pear-shaped minute bodies (spores), which are produced by millions. When ripe they separate from the: 


stem and being exceedingly light pass into the atmosphere, where they are wafted about, many of them — 


finally reaching the ground or settling upon plants. Under favourable conditions of moisture and heat the. 


contents of a microscopic spore may push out a long minute tube, which can penetrate into any part of the — 
plant and give rise to the fungus; or may separate into several distinct portions (swarm spores) 


potato : 
which burst through the spore-wall and become the source of the parasitic plant. The mature plant which 


lives in the tops and tubers is very minute, and can be seen only by the aid of the microscope. It consists — 


of many colourless, branching, thread-like structures. These penetrate the tissues of the potato and feed. 
upon the juices, so that it soon weakens and begins to waste away. From the thread-like structures tiny 
stalks arise, assuming beautiful plant-like forms and bearing upon their branches the spores already 


referred to. They live but a short time, but the thread-like structure is perennial and hardy, and from — 


fragments of it new fungi may arise. It is said by some that another kind of spore is produced which can 
winter, and thus give rise to the organism in another season. These are the so-called resting spores, 


apparently for the purpose of keeping the species over certain periods, while the spores already considered — 


are produced rapidly so as to hasten the spread of the fungus under favourable conditions. "This minute 


microscopic plant is certainly a low form of vegetable life, incapable of manufacturing food from the mineral — 


kingdom, but fastening upon other plants and feeding upon their juices. A wet season supplies conditions 
well adapted for its development, and hence we find the ‘‘rot” associated with such weather. There is 
no doubt that many spores are always more or less present, but they are prevented from being a source of 
trouble because the weather is not suited for their growth. 


Remedies.—The ‘‘rot” usually appears about the first two weeks in August, and if the weather is: 


favourable its spread is very rapid, for as soon as the thread-like strueture which arises from the spore is 
developed it immediately becomes spore-bearing. Hence the importance of examining the plants for 


the appearance of the brownish spots that indicate the presence of the’ fungus. - 


1. As soon as discovered, dig the potatoes. Delay will allow it to spread to the stems, and thence to. 
the tubers. If it reaches these and damp weather comes, “rot” will certainly appear. 


2. After digging, the potatoes should be put in a cool place, thus surrounding them with conditions 


unfavourable for the growth of the fungus, if any happens to be upon them. 


3. Growing early varieties is worthy of consideration, so that they may mature before the season arrives 
when this parasite is likely to affect the crop. 


4. All potato stalks in affected lands should be gathered and burned, so as to destroy the millions of 
spores which may be upon them. 


Use none but good seed. If at all affected, reject them; and plant in well-drained land. If the 


potatoes to be used for seed have been taken from cellars where affected ones were kept, they are likely to- 


Be. the microscopic spores on them and escape notice. It would be best to get seed from unaffected 
istricts, 


6. It is scarcely necessary to remark that it would be injudicious to plant potatoes in the same field the 


following year after a visitation of the ‘‘rot,” inasmuch as the ground may retain the germs of the disease. 
’ 8 ay 


7. Avoid planting upon heavy clay soil, but prefer a light and dry soil. This presents the fewest 


conditions suitable for the growth of the fungus. 


_ The nature of our climate is not so favourable for the development of this injurious fungus as that of 
ritain ; yet as we are sometimes visited by it, and although scarcely viewed as a Scourge, itis well that we 
should remember its nature and habits and always be ready to guard against failure if it appears. As last 
summer was favourable for its propagation, great care should be exercised in the selection of seed this 
spring, 
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oN orthern States from Maine to Minnesota. 


The statistics of the crop are presented in 
_ the following table: 








--—-1885.-—___. 18845 Bush, per acre. 
Disrriots. Acres. Bush. Acres, Bush. 1885, 1884. 
Weelce Brien: fol... i dee ode 17,346 1,539, 992 20,385 3,097,476 88.8 151.9 
Lake Huron Mrs oicie ee ean ee 13,491 2,168,126 13,839 1,785,709 160.7 129.0 
Georgian Bay. 2... ...00. 55. 14,350 2.687, 939 14,401 2,086, 426 187.3 144.9 
West Midland OB Be teers 4 Bee 28,263 3,127,374 29,529 4,938,117 110.7 167,2 
MARE NONLATIO‘N (6. o4 cee edd 31,016 3,405, 194 34,225 5,764,329 109.8 168.4 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa... 40,736 6,107,611 40,805 7,361,402 149.9 180.4 
East Midland. . St nue 11,821 1,651,143 12,665 2,024, 062 1389.7 159.8 
Northern Districts......... 2,718 403,765 2,908 488,740 148.6 168.1 
iy SP re 159,741 21,091,144 168,757 27,546,261 132.0 163.2 
_ The first reports of the turnip crop were not very promising, taking the Province as a 
whole. The fly seems to have been exceptionally persistent in its attacks, and there was 


hi 
y 


not sufficient rain immediately after sowing to give the young plants a proper start. 
_ Even the plan generally adopted of resowing at a later period in the hope of ultimately 
_ escaping the fly did not generally succeed, and the result was that many fields set apart 
_ for turnips had to be devoted to fallow for wheat in the fall. A gratifying exception to 
' this discouraging condition of things, however, was found in portions of the great turnip 
4 growing counties of Wellington and Waterloo, where the fly was less troublesome, and 
_ there was less moisture. The reports from the corresponding root-growing area of the 
_ eastern part of the Province—the county of Ontario—showed that there the crop suffered 
much from the ravages of the fly. But in spite of these drawbacks in the early stages of 
_ growth the crop turned out on the whole to be a very satisfactory one, though not equal 
to the crop of the former year. The root was rather small in size, but the fine open 
_ weather of the fall favoured its maturity and added something to its growth. Following 
are the figures of area and produce for the years 1884-1885 : 








































——_-1885, —_—__, ——_-1884._——__, Bush, per Acre. 

DistRIcts. Acres. Bush. Acres, Bush. 1885, 1884, 

Oe aS Ste ig 1,664 668,325 2,377 831,498 401.6 349.8 

rok Theon ee ay La 12,739 5,933,288 14,434 4,897,740 465.7 339.3 
ROPE DAY, Asia» «0 ous 4n a 12,154 5,503, 918 12,646 5,479, 443 452.8 433.3 
Wiese Midland <.. ...000s Solo: 13,210,389 35,824 16,269,334 376.0 454.1 
Wale Ontario... .....0.255- 28,525 11,973,449 27,997 12,980,874 419.8 463.7 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa. . 3, 832 1,371,476 4,230 1,486,136 357.9 301.3 
Mast Midland’... )...% ie 5,775 1,791,547 4,042 1,578,325 310.2 390.5 
Northern Districts......... 2,483 685,343 2,649 883,013 276.0 333.3 
MOG a's fice Oke (is eh 102,303 41,137,735 104,199 44,406,363 402.1 426.2 


-  Mangel-wurzels are not extensively grown, though one or two correspondents say they 
"are superseding turnips in their particular localities. The reports were uniformly favour- 
able ; ard although, as will be seen from the following table, the area in crop was not so 
i arge last year as in 1884, the average yield was very nearly as good : 


” Peet = OOK eevee atk ———~1884.-———. __-—Bush. per Acre. 





; 5 884. 
OTS. Acres. Bush. Acres, Bush. . 1885. 1 

Lake heal ee 1,215 564,003 1,307 547,575 464,2 418.9 
eo a 1,827 896,933 2.365 1,024,583 490.9 133.2 
(goreian Bay ..2...2+6« 16 973 448,248 1,010 510,644 460.7 6 

ReeMidiond. 0... 5,370 2,490,285 5,682 2,892,902 463.7 509. 
LL Ee ee 4.809 2,315,051 5,118 2,487,032 4814 485.9 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa. . 1,399 580,938 1,657 686,658 415.3 414.3 
Mae Ridland... 0.7)... 781 347,648 1143 483,809 415.1 425.3 
Northern Districts........ 61 17,623 59 ' 288.9 372.6 
Totals a 16,435 7,660,729 18,341 — 8,655,184 466.1 471.9 


ivati i incipally to market gardens, and occasional 
a ltivation of carrots is confined principally 
| Be ot che White Belgian variety for stock-feeding. These roots were attacked by 
Be tiop pcr in some localities early in the season, but the fall was favourable for recovery 
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and growth, and on the whole the crop was fully equal to the previous year’s. Following 
are the comparative statistics : 























# 
lam 1885 ~ am 1884 ~ Bush. per Acre. 
DISTRICTS. Acres. Bush. Acres. Bush. -1885—~-—1884— 

Wigiee' TEETC wearers: va beey aide 610 218, 209 708 209,519 357.7 295.9 
Wake Halmrone ein? 2 Aas ae 767 344,559 1,213 434,970 455.2 358.6 | 
(COPPA ne DAW hoe. sts Ree 1,079 435,088 1,273 521,307 403.2 409.5: \ 
West Middlesex... 0.3/2.0 1,985 736,333 2,504 977,926 370.9 309.5 

Deke Ontario... US 2,476 1,019,168 3,010 1,235,421 411.6 410.4 

St. Lawrence and Ottawa... 1,184 387,886 1,470 533,365 327.6 362.8 

Mesh VET te 2. < uals ees 797 285,089 685 242,632 357.7 354.2 
Northern Districts.......... 136 35,987 124 42,060 264.6 339.2 
BE otailsek ois, Meet. a: dateeio 9,024 3,462,319 10,987 4,197,200 383.7 - _ 382.0 . 


The harvest weather for roots was settled, mild, and in every way favourable to 
gathering and securing the crops in good condition for the winter. ‘| 





FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. / 


D. R. Davis, North Colchester, Essex: Potatoes are splendid ; bugs appeared, but a little care at the 
start prevents serious damage ; other roots not extensively grown. | 


Lawrence Tape, Orford, Kent: Potatoes looking pretty well except where damaged by bugs; about 
one-third of the crop appears to be eaten by them. Turnips are small as yet. Mangels and carrots are 
looking well, and I think they will be an average crop. 


Peter Stalker, Aldborough, Elgin: Potatoes are not as large in the tops as usual—caused, I think, by 
lack of rain and the ravages of bugs; never had bugsin such numbers. Turnips are not raised to any 
extent in this locality, but what I see look well. 


John L. Sherk, South Dorchester, Elgin: Potatoes look well; not many turnips grown ; mangels and 
carrots are late, but look well; think they will be an average crop. 


Charles Walker, North Cayuga, Haldimand : Potatoes promise half a crop ; hurt by the bug and dry 
weather ; other roots nearly a failure from drought. 


John H. Houser, Canborough, Haldimand : Potatoes will not be a third of a crop; bugs are worse this” 
year than ever were known, and there has been lack of rain. There will be no turnips on account of the 
fly. Mangels and carrots will be a fair crop, but not so good as last year owing to dry weather. 


F. A. Hutt, Stamford, Welland: The root crop is looking well The rain of last week has given 
turnips and mangels quite a fresh appearance, and late potatoes have also been greatly benefitted by 
recent showers. 


John A. Ramsden, Humberstone, Welland: Potatoes, mangels and carrots look well, but the fly has 
entirely destroyed some fields of turnips. 


George M. Everest, Plympton, Lambton: Roots will be excellent — above an average, excepting 
Swedes, which will be small in this section on account of the fly. 


James Lovell, Brooke, Lambton: Potatoes have the appearance of being a rather light crop—certainly 
nothing like equal to that of last year, which was very abundant. A good many growers are careless this 
season, and are not giving them proper attention, so that they are being greatly injured by the bug. 


Malcolm McDonald, West Wawanosh, Huron: Potatoes look fairly well; turnips a failure on account 
of fly ; mangels and carrots look well, but all roots are a little backward on account of the hot, dry weather 
of the last two weeks. 


G. E. Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron : Potatoes look better than they have done for several years, and 
there is every indication of a large yield. More than one-half of the turnips ploughed down On account of 
the fly. Mangels a good crop ; carrots look fairly well. 


James Tolton, Brant, Bruce: Potatoes promise to be good, but there are a good many bugs. Turnips 
will be a good crop where put in properly. At the time of sowing the weather was very dry and the fly 
attacked the plants, but recently we have had abundant rains, which almost ensure the root crop. Carrots 
and mangels not much grown. 

Peter Clark, Culross, Bruce: Potatoes doing well; comparatively free from bugs. Season too dry for 
turnips, and the young plants have suffered much from the fly. 

Wm. Lang, Sydenham, Grey: Potatoes and carrots are good, but the turnip crop is almost a complete. 
failure on account of the fly. Not many mangels grown here, but what there are look well. 

John Cameron, Holland, Grey: Great prospects for potatoes. Where turnip fields were fortunate to 
have escaped the fly they promise well, but a good many were sown two or three times over and did not 
escape. 

Geo. Binnie, Glenelg, Grey: Potatoes growing well; bugs are as bad as ever and eternal vigilance is: 
the price of a good crop. Turnips have suffered badly from the fly ; some scarcely worth thinning, and some: 
will be ploughed up. Mangels and carrots good ; in some localities mangels were cut at the root by a grub. 
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moe ; ee ez [apar: j Ae ape nae mS ae been favoured with during the summer have 
; ; ed. Potatoes in particular promi 
The bug has been far less troublesome than usual. Mangels and Anrigte are iSinevall a eh rela 


heavily. The fly has destroyed the turni : 
Be hem api y ee y e turmip crop; a good many farmers, after two or three sowings, have 


‘a 
Chas. J. Fox, Delaware, Middlesex: Potato 

.. ; : crop fine where protected from the ravages 

oe more numerous than ever. There are hardly any turnips sown; mangels are peda dei ie yee 
place and are looking well. Carrots not largely grown. $ as Re 


John Henderson, East Nissouri, Oxf : i i 

bs arte , Oxford: Potatoes will be a splendid crop where th 

off. I never saw the bugs so numerous as this year. Turnips are " caplee pale ae & hae a 
off both those that were sown early and those that were sown late. : Weiwhe 


if Fred. Axon, Onondaga, Brant: Grasshoppers ¢ i ; i 
before! ae z RA be ee er are eating the carrots very badly, never heard of the like 


m® R&. Ballant 1 : i i 
Beerore. allantyne, Downie, Perth: The fly has been worse on turnips this year than I have ever seen it 































Much moisture is favouring roots. 
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_ James Wilson, North Dumfries, Waterloo: Potatoes promise to be a good crop ; turnips brairded very 


‘nicely, but since thinning they have not done so well; the fly was also numerous and injurious 
bugs have been, if anything, thicker than ever. ; ee EAt Gaara 


P. Richard Blair, North Dumfries, Waterloo: Prospects good for both turnips and mangels. 


i Isaac A. Merritt, South Grimsby, Lincoln: Potatoes bid fair to be a medium crop, though the bugs 
have been quite numerous. Turnips are doing very well; on light soils they have been injured to some 
“extent by the fly. 

k Wm. McDonald, Esquesing, Halton : Root crops in this section look well. Potatoes, generally, have a 


Ls 
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large top and promise an abundant yield. Bugs were as numerous as ever, but a dose of Paris Green settled 
‘them. 'Turnips were considerably injured by the fly, but with favourable weather may be an average crop. 


is 
Scarcely any mangels or carrots grown. 


_ _ Joseph D. Davidson, North Gwillimbury, York: Potatoes promise a good crop and turnips are looking 
well, though the fly has been pretty severe on them ; the recent showers, however, have put them out of 


| danger. 
f R. CG. Van Norman, North Gwillimbury, York : Turnips poor ; nearly all destroyed by the fly. 


: Prof. Brown, Guelph: Mangels and turnips look well; turnips were considerably damaged by fly. 


E. Hodges, West Whitby, Ontario: Potatoes are a good crop. Turnips are not looking well, but with 
a few showers we might have a fair crop; mangels and carrots good. The turnip fly did the crop a deal of 
- and potato bugs were very savage this season. 

_ OC. A. Mallory, Percy, Northumberland: Potatoes doing well; the beetle is worse this year than usual, 
but it is checked by the use of Paris Green. Turnips, the largest root crop grown here, look well. 

~ Paul C. Van Horn, Hillier, Prince Edward: Potatoes very much injured by the bug ; what few turnips. 
are sown here have been destroyed by the fly. 

wa 

‘Fred. N. Foye, Draper, Muskoka: Potatoes and turnips promise well; mangels and carrots not grown 


to any extent; early planted potatoes badly affected by the beetles. 
} 


rs 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


| 

[ J. H. Morgan, Anderdon, Essex : Potatoes very rotten, except the early ones. 

: i _ R. H. Waddell, Tilbury, East Kent: Early planted potatoes escaped the rot, or suffered but slightly. 
‘Francis Gifford, Camden, Kent: Potatoes almost an entire failure from rot. 


ered much from rot, clay and heavy soils suffering 
Some farmers have lost all, others part, and some 


, Samuel Russell, Orford, Kent : A large growth of potatoes, but from one-half to three-fourths rotten, 
and even more, as some are not digging theirs at all. Other roots are very good, but not much grown, 
- especially turnips, as they have rotted so of late years in the pits. The weather has been very favourable 


_ for securing root crops. vs 
Wm. Clark, Aldborough, Elgin: Potatoes are dry and mealy on high land, rather sad on low land, 
_scabby and small; in some sections eaten by white grub. On clay loam very many will not be dug at all; 


on sand fully one-third are lost by rot. 


a John McLean, Aldborough, Elgin: Potatoes are very goo 
this locality have rotted. Some farmers are without a potato. 


John Haggan, Malahide, Elgin : The potato crop in the early part of the season promised well, but. 
was struck by a blight that caused the potatoes to rot. Probably 75 per cent. is destroyed. 


 E.M. Crysler, Charlotteville, Norfolk : Some potato crops have not been taken up, they were so badly 
_ rotted. . 
WW. W. Wells, Woodhouse, 


d, what is left of them. The most of them in 


Norfolk: Turnips, mangels and carrots are the best I ever saw, 
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John Senn, Oneida, Haldimand : Potatoes were good before the heavy rains, and were a heavy crop ; 
but late ones are more than half lost by rot ; many fields are not dug. 


Wm. Mussen, Oneida, Haldimand: I am of opinion that seven-eighths of the potatoes will be destroyed 
before next spring. 


Robert Jepson, Walpole, Haldimand: Nearly all the potatoes rotted, except those dug before the 
heavy rains about the 8th of September. Carrots are rotting at the roots on lowlands. 


James McClive, Bertie, Welland: Potatoes are rotten, or at least 95 per cent. 
John Dallas, Bosanquet, Lambton: Of what potatoes escaped the rot the quality is very good. 


James Lovell, Brooke, Lambton: The greater part of the potatoes have been lost by the rot. What 
few remain are very scabby and of poor quality. Seed will be very scarce in the spring. 


Simon Burns, Dawn, Lambton: About 90 per cent. of the potato crop is destroyed by the rot. Some 
very early planted escaped with little damage, but the tubers were very small. 


John Grant, Sombra, Lambton: Potatoes taken up rotted equally fast with those left in the ground. 
Charles Gale, Sombra, Lambton : Will not have enough for seed in this county. ~ 


J. B. Hobbs, Warwick, Lambton :-Early potatoes were a good crop, nor were they eaten with bugs; 
but the late ones were swarming, and commenced to rot before they were ripe, and are rotting since digging 
time. Some people have none left; some have half their crop. 


John Wright, Goderich, Huron: Turnips are good but not an even crop. The fly was hard on them 
when they came up, and some farmers have none on this account; but there seems to be a total absence of 
the turnip insect this year. The tops were covered with them in 1884. 


Thomas Strachan, Grey, Huron: I do not now if the growth or yield of potatoes was ever better i 
this part of the country if they had not unfortunately rotted. 


A. Drummond, Howick, Huron: Potatoes were an excellent crop and of good quality, but the rot has), 
done considerable damage in some fields, and, what is singular, in other fields scarcely a rotten potato was 
to ke found. 


John Scott, Howick, Huron : -Turnips planted from the Ist to the 7th of June are very good; those 
planted after that time are very thin on the ground in consequence of the fly. 


G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: Potatoes were a remarkably fine crop, but the loss from rot 
after digging is fearful. Numbers of farmers who raised hundreds of bushels will, owing to the rot, have 
to buy for home use and seed. 


Henry Doupe, Usborne and Blanchard, Huron and Perth: The Early Rose has not been injured by 
the rot as much as other species of potatoes. ; 


Frank Morley, Usborne, Huron: Turnips are almost an entire failure, the plants being destroyed b 
the fly. Those that are left are very small yet. 


Malcolm McDonald, West Wawanosh, Huron: Potatoes are great in quantity and good in quality; 
some rot, but not much. 


Thomas Askin, Amabel, Bruce: Potatoes were a good crop, but owing to the backward weather and 
late harvest they are not all up yet ; not many rotten except on flat clay land. 


John Douglass, Arran, Bruce: The potato crop is the best ever raised in this township. Considerable 
damage has been done by rot on some farms, especially on low ground. On some farms there is no appear- 
ance of rot. At present the extent of the loss is not much. Turnips are a lighter crop than for many years. 


Daniel McNaughton, Bruce, Bruce; Potatoes were an excellent crop, and mostly got harvested in good 
weather ; not much injured by rot except in low spots on undrained land. 


Hugh Murray, Bruce, Bruce: Potatoes were an excellent crop, and of good quality. It is reported 
-that they have commenced to rot in cellars. 


William Irvine, Bentinck, Grey: Potatoes were an enormous crop, in some cases as high as 400 bushels 
per acre. On clay lands they are badly rotted, from one-third to three-fourths of the crop. I think there 
will be about an average crop left sound. 


George Clark, Collingwood, Grey: If potatoes have any fault it is their immense size ; not many rotten, 


James Shearer, Egremont, Grey : The potato crop is good, both in quantity and quality, but there are 
loud complaints about rot. Some have lost about half their crop, while others are very little affected. 


Joseph Townsend, Sullivan, Grey: A large crop of potatoes all over, but all grown on low ground had 
rot among them when taken out, and are gradually rotting in the pits. Any grown on high, sandy soil seem 
all right. 


Henry Atkey, Keppel, Grey: For the first time to my knowledge large quantities of potatoes are being 
sent south from Wiarton on the G, T. Railway. 


J. R. Irving, Innisfil, Simcoe ; Turnips have not done well this year; a good many had to plant two or 
three times. 


George Sneath, Vespra, Simcoe: The quality of the potatoes which are not affected with rot is excel 
lent, but they have been injured very much by wet on heavy lands ; fully one-half of the crop is destroyed. 
On light lands they are comparatively free from rot. Other roots as a general thing are still in the ground, 
and have made excellent growth during the last four weeks. 


Rk, A. Brown, West Nissouri, Middlesex: Potatoes are not as numerous or as large as they were last 
year, even with the best advantages. In some places all have rotted, in others half, and on some farms 
none. One farm here had large beauties, and not a rotten one among them. They were put in as follows 
the ground was ploughed last fall, also early in the spring, then the drills were opened with a plough and 
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a ds of straw manure inserted in the drills ; the tubers were dropped on th 
ough. While all others are seriously damaged by rot, this field a oasis. yaa os SoMa a 


James A. Glenn, Westminster, Middlesex : Potato 
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or level lands they are very badly rotted; on sand and Aglupland the Cee ene one.) Onall Tow 
oor. 
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rolling upland the crop is fair; on heavy clay it is 


James Anderson, East Zorra Oxford: Turnips are good wh 
xt to impossible to get good clean fresh seed. 7 Se gR ST NE IORES IRR Dae a 


_ J.C. Ross, West Zorra, Oxford : Potatoes would have been an ext h t th 
ny which three-fourths have disappeared. Pha a Ng ee ee 
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_ _ William Richmond, South Dumfries, 
heir place ; they are a good crop. 


' Thomas Dunn, Oakland, Brant: The rot has struck th 
Ue tatoes are at present rotten in the hill, and the balance are bad] 
he cellar or in the pits in the field. The only exception to this 


lew ground. Turnips will probably be largely substituted for po 





Brant: Mangels are not much grown here ; sugar beets are taking 






























about 300 bushels of potatoes informs me that he has 
little better off. Where the crop was heavy the rot is 
n the 11th of August are good. Fields that were green 


‘bout ten bushels Just now fit for use. Some are a 
Iso heavy. Potatoes that were dry or partly dry o 
that date were not worth digging. 


William Courtice, Fullarton, Perth: Turnips are small in conse 
ases they had to be re-sown in spring, having been eaten by the fly. 


Thomas Page, Wallace, Perth : All varieties of potatoes are affected by the rot. My crop is principally 
Nhite Elephants, and I am certain they are much less affected than Early Rose, Late Rose, Dakota Red, 
larly Mayflower, Weld’s Morning Star, and Pride of Canada, all of which are very bad. My soil is 
wincipally a black muck, and where dry from drainage the potatoes are not much affected, 


_ W. D. Wood, Eramosa, Wellington: Turnips are much smaller than they have been for a number of 
ars. 


quence of being late, because in most 


_ J. W. Gilmour, Peel, Wellington: About two-thirds of the potatoes are rotten, and in many cases 
ey are rotting in the cellars after being taken in. Turnips are generally poor, and in many cases the 
armers are turning the cattle in and pasturing them off. 


_ Edward Halter, Waterloo, Waterloo: Potatoes have been large and good, but very little of the crop 


ill be saved—I can safely say not one-fourth. The rotting is something I have never seen the equal of in 
} years here. 


\ . . . 
__W. C. Smith, Wilmot, Waterloo: Carrots and mangels are pretty good, but are injured by running to 


Wm. McKinley, Luther, Dufferin : The fly in spring destroyed nearly all the turnips here. 


__James Stull, Grantham, Lincoln: Potatoes were a very good crop until the rot set in about the middle 
September. The early varieties that were not dug are nearly all rotten. 


'_R. Postans, Trafalgar, Halton: My own crop of potatoes is very fine, and the yield excellent. Many 
igh over 1 1b. each ; some over 1} 1b. Very few are hurt by rot, but on low land the rot is very bad. 

_ John Sinclair, Chinguacousy, Peel: I find that early planted fields maturing early have escaped the rot. 
i D. B. Nighswander, Markham, York: Many fields of turnips were nearly destroyed by the turnip fly 


P 


1early growth. The quality of those left is good. 


_ J. D. Evans, Etobicoke, York: There were two-thirds of an average crop of ae ee pater 
sting by wholesale. Several large fields here will not be taken up, as there are not enough sound potatoes 
pay for the work. 


. Henry Glendinning, Brock, Ontario: The rot is bad in some varieties, while others are almost free in ° 

e same field. The Rural Blush appears to be almost free from disease. 

\ . . ; m . . ° . . e ll 
tt, Ontario: Potatoes were a very large and promising crop until injured by rot fully 

Binal ther ats Dahan much diseased on light sandy grounds as on clay grounds. Persons who dug 

arly say they are rotting badly. Turnips are mostly very small and rotting at the roots. eh 

Joseph Picket, Uxbridge, Ontario: Turnips are almost a failure compared with last year. There is in 


‘ost of them a small brown streak in the centre. 


James McCullough, jr., Uxbridge, Ontario: This section of the county seems to be especially adapted 


ir potatoes. Those who were fortunate enough to plant them in any considerable quantities are now reaping 
: arvest. 


Wm. J. Grandy, Manvers, Durham : Turnips area great deal destroyed by grasshoppers. 

4 i icksburgh, Lennox: The Harly Rose potato, planted early on high and 
: i. Sea ee deal sealed well; but late potatoes of all varieties are almost a total failure 
D tho dry rot Mae farmers have not gathered their crop where they were planted on low land, they 
@ so badly rotted. Re: 

i) Leonard Wager, Sheffield, Addington: All the potatoes in my neighborhood that were ripe in August 
ave no sign of rot : but the later ones are nearly all rotten now. 

oR J. Dunlop, Pittsburgh, Frontenac: Potatoes will be generally small, as the large ones seem to be 
ore affected with rot than the small ones. 
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John B. Wilson, Front of Lansdowne, Leeds: Potatoes planted on high, light soil escaped the rot, bu 
are small and below an average crop. There was a blight or slight frost that killed the tops before th 
potatoes had attained their full growth. : 


G. C. Tracy, Williamsburg, Dundas: Potatoes are an abundant crop, but two-thirds rotted. The onl 
variety that escaped entirely is the Garnet Chil. F 


P. E. Bucke, Ottawa, Carleton: The potato rot has done serious damage to tubers in this locality, b 
the extent cannot be yet ascertained as the potatoes which are gathered sound decay afterwards in pits am 


cellars. 
David Taylor, Bagot, Renfrew: Potatoes, quality good ; no rot seen about here yet. 
Thomas Roche, Hagarty, Renfrew: Splendid quality of potatoes ; no injury from any source. 


George W. Deller, Cardiff, Haliburton: Potatoes generally are exceedingly good in this township. V 
seem to have escaped the rot altogether. In fact several report that they have not seen so little rot {& 
years. Others are of an excellent quality. 4 


Dan. Williams, Glamorgan, Haliburton: Early potatoes, where planted early, are very good. Lai 
potatoes, and all late planted, will not be half a crop, the August frost having killed them. ~I do not he 
of any rot. 7 


A. Wiancko, Morrison, Muskoka, Potatoes yielded well. Those taken up early—in the end 
September—seem to keep well. There is rot in most places, but in different degrees. 3 


Robert F. Ogle, Carnarvon, Algoma: The turnip crop is good, but in most places the turnips had to’ 
re-sown two or three times, as the fly did away with them. } 


THE NEW CROP OF FALL WHEAT. 


A considerably increased average acreage under fall wheat appears the rule for tl 
new crop throughout those portions of the Province where this cereal is the staple cro} 
In eastern Ontario, where its liability to winter-killing renders it less successful tha 
spring wheat, there is no perceptible change in the small area devoted to its cultivatio 
The late harvest made ploughing and seeding rather backward, and operations we 
further delayed in the southerly districts of the Province by the excessive rains whic 
succeeded in the early part of September. These being in turn followed by a somew | 
extended period of dry weather, the ground in many places, particularly on stubble lan 
became baked and lumpy, and sowing was consequently difficult. In the case of fallows 
land the conditions were more generally favourable. However, although seeding w 
delayed, the young plant made a prompt and vigorous start and with a fine, mild, open fe 
with a general absence of heavy frosts, and sufficient moisture to promote active grow 
the new wheat fields presented a very thrifty and promising appearance at the setting in 
winter. The wire worm was at work on the wheat roots in a good many localities” 
western Ontario, and a few yellow patches in the fields indicated the presence of t) 
Hessian fly ; but the injury done’ by these pests was on the whole insignificant. Sor 
fields, too, which were sown very early were attacked by grasshoppers, but otherwise t 


crops have been unmolested. 






FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Aythur J. Arner, Gosfield, Essex: The ground was in excellent condition for seeding till about the 15 
of September, and the wheat sown between the 1st and 15th makes a fine appearance at present. a 
sown fields look spotted, the wheat on the drier parts of the field not germinating properly. 


Robert Manery, Mersea, Essex: We could have no better seed-bed than we had this fall. Early 80. 
looks splendid ; late sown looks healthy, but rather thin, j 


Robert Cumming, Harwich, Kent: All high or well-drained land was in good condition, but low-1 
or heavy soils were wet in the fore part and baked in the latter part of seeding. 


Daniel Black, Dunwich, Elgin: There is more wheat sown this year than there has been for a num) 
of years, and it never looked better ; there is not a poor field around here. The ground was in spleni 
condition at the time of sowing; it was easily worked, and there was plenty of moisture. There are s¢ 
yellow spots in the fields, but I do not think they will do any harm, as the rains are making them look) 
rights : 

CG. H. Kitchen, Townsend, Norfolk: I think the acreage of fall wheat sown is somewhat increased 0 
last year, from the prevailing opinion that the price of wheat must come up next season on account of) 
deficient wheat crop all over the world this last harvest. 


John Dallas, Bosanquet, Lambton: The present appearance of fall wheat is all that could be desiree 
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) James Lovell, Brooke, Lambton : Clay land had become greatl 
| summer, and was not in very good state at seeding time, but the early sown has made a good growth and is 
now looking well. A good deal of the late sown did not come up on account of the dry weather. 

i Simon Burns, Dawn, Lam 


contend with, bton: ‘Lhe crops look splendid at present, there being no enemy so far to 
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y compacted by the heavy rains of the 


James Watson, Moore, Lambton: The wheat sown from the lst to the 10th of 
‘start, as the ground was then moist. Drought set in, and f 
‘the ground got hard in clay soils, with scarcely sufficient 
rains have brought it up, and now it looks pretty well 
H James Mitchell, Howick, Huron: The condition of the ground at seeding time was the very best. 
_ There were frequent showers and the seed Sprung up at once, and the present appearance of the wheat is 
equal to that of any previous year. 


__ G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: The fine, warm fall and genial rains h hed t 
wheat plant ahead splendidly. 1 OPERATES eo 


‘ J te Tolton, Brant, Bruce: The present appearance of the crop is generally better than I have ever 
‘seen it here. 
u 


September got a good 
rom the 10th of September to the 1st of October 


moisture to germinate the seed, but subsequent 


John McCallum, Bentinck, Grey: The condition of the early sown was good, the ground being in very 
ine order. The warm, genial showers that prevailed at the time caused the seed to start at once, and the 
blade has a healthy appearance. 


John Booth, Normanby, Grey: The acreage of fall wheat sown a 
about one-third more, owing to the failure of spring wheat by rust. 

» James Alexander, Ektrid, Middlesex: Wh 
by the grasshoppers, but only the outside ridge 


| James Sifton, North Oxford, Oxford: The ground was r 
crop could not look better. No insect has yet troubled it. 


|  W. B. Freeborn, Mornington, 
of a great amount of late sowing. 


__ Charles Masson, Eramosa, Wellington: There is one-third more fall wheat sown than there was last 
year. It has been put in earlier, and in general the ground was in a good state of cultivation. The present 


“ppearance of the wheat is very promising; the blade is of a dark green colour, and looks as if it would stand 
re winter well. 


S compared with this year’s crop is 





eat sown along side of grass fields is considerably eaten up 


ather dry at time of seeding, but at present the 


Perth: The ground at seeding time was rather wet, which was the cause 


m J. Ww. Gilmour, Peel, Wellington: As the wheat in this section is nearly all sown after either pease or 
barley, the ground being consequently baked and in many cases too wet to make a good bed, the crop does 
not look as well as the wheat did at this time last year. 


i James Wilson, North Dumfries, Waterloo: Wheat sown after the 7th of September this year is not 
covering the ground nearly so well as that sown during the first week of September. Heavy rain in the 
second week delayed sowing several days, besides making the ground cold, so that a good deal of the wheat 
is going to have a rather small top at the commencement of winter. 


Hy W. C. Smith, Wilmot, Waterloo: A great breadth of fall wheat stubble is sown again without manure. 
The plants look weak and will heave with the frost. It is a waste of seed to re-sow upon exhausted land 
with winter wheat. The majority of our farmers summer-fallow stubble, plough in the fall and three or four 
times through the summer, to kill Canada thistles. They work the land to death. Winter wheat kills 
worse on fallows of this kind than on any other. 

ie Isaac A. Merritt, South Grimsby, Lincoln: The crop in general presents a promising appearance. 

b Robert Inksetter, Beverley, Wentworth: On account of the late and wet season, the ground was not in 
the best condition at seeding time, but it looks very well now. 

John Sinclair, Chinguacousy, Peel: Owing to heavy rains early in September, fallows were so much 
saturated with moisture that they could not be ridged up or sown until very late in the season, and then 
they were not in a very tillable condition. Hence the crop is very backward, and many fields did not come 
Ap evenly. 

_ J.M. Drummond, Otonabee, Peterborough: It is remarkable that this year fall wheat has made a good 
ie . ° 


rrowth, but not the grass. Last fall it was just the reverse—the grass was good and wheat not so forward. 
ig 


Ry THRESHING, MARKETING AND FALL PLOUGHING. 


_ With the fine working weather that prevailed during the larger half of October, 
te rmers made good progress with their threshing. Throughout western Ontario the 
ek was ee finished by the end of that month, and it was weil advanced everywhere 
mop in some of the northern districts, where the fall season is so short that threshing 


jusually left till after the snow falls. The movement of grain to market, however, was 
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rather slow, the low range of prices for all agricultural products making farmers reluctan’ 
to sell. The only grains going forward with any degree of activity were fall wheat and 
barley. The latter where it is grown in marketable quantities, and where it was sound 
and bright, was generally sent in preference, the constant American demand for Canadian, 
barley for malting purposes ensuring for it a ready sale at fairly remunerative rates, 
Among farmers whose necessities for money did not compel them to force sales, there was} 
a strong disposition to hold back their wheat in hope of a rise in the winter. Many} 
correspondents aver that barley has been their most profitable grain crop for market 
while other coarse grains, as corn, pease and oats, or rusted spring wheat, of which there 
were such large quatities last year, were turned to the most economical use when retained} 
for feeding to stock. But an enormous proportion of the barley crop was rendered unsale} 
able by discolouration, and would doubtless be utilized in the same way. | 

The lateness of the harvest retarded ploughing operations considerably if the fal 
The weather, however, was generally favourable, late rains having left the ground melloy 
and easy to turn, and following the rain came a succession of fine, moderate days, just suc 
as are required for good progress in ploughing. The only exceptions of moment to this 
report were found in a few localities in the extreme west end of the Province, where thé} 
ground had become baked, and in some of the St. Lawrence counties, where the rainfal 
was excessive. 





FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Arthur J. Arner, Gosfield, Essex: Barley being earlier than corn, and a good growing food, we feed j 
to hogs to give them good frames previous to corn feeding for fattening. 4 
W. G. Morse, Mersea, Essex: Some think barley chopped or boiled a better feed for hogs than cor 
Hogs are nearly fat before corn is harvested. 
John Dallas, Bosanquet, Lambton: Barley is not likely to be much fed on the farm, as it is the onbh 
grain that brings a fair price. 
John Morrison, Plympton, Lambton: When barley is over 50 cents per bushel, farmers generally sell 11, 
James Mitchell, Howick, Huron: If low prices in beef and pork rule, the barley will go to market. — 


Wm. Welsh, Huron, Bruce: Most of the barley will be sold, owing to pease and oats being cheaper ft 
feeding purposes, 48 lbs. of barley and 60 Ibs of pease bringing the same amount of money. 
- Joshua Irvine, Lobo, Middlesex: A large quantity of barley will be fed to stock. Farmers considé§ 
that it pays as well to put it in beef as in beer. 
E’ D. Smith, Saltfleet, Wentworth: Barley is not so extensively grown as formerly. The price is tof 
low to sell, and it pays much better to grow corn for feed. Pease also pay better for feed, if free of bugs ¢ 
they are this year. 
D. B. Nighswander, Markham, York: A great many farmers think they can realize more for barley h: 
feeding it to stock than by selling it. of 
Simpson Rennie, Scarboro’, York: Not much of the barley will be fed if the farmers can get for it fro 
55 cents to 60 cents per bushel. | 
John Gibson, Markham, York: Threshing and marketing of grain at this season of the year is a gree | 
loss of time for fall ploughing, which, if left till late in the season, is hurriedly and slovenly done; or if it 
left till spring, late sowing, with great injury to the crop, is the result. If farmers were generally to wol 
the land until the frost sets in, it would not only regulate the work all the year round, but add greatly | 
the fertility of the soil. 
L. Weller, Scott, Ontario: Farmers lose a great deal of valuable work on their farms by threshing ai 
marketing in the fall of the year, and often lose the best barley market by not doing it. 


R. Osborne, Clarke, Durham: Barley is the paying crop of the year. If it had not been for barleg 
many of our renting farmers would have gone to the wall. The crop and prices are both good. 


Thomas Cain, Scott, Ontario: Barley brings a better price relatively than any other grain. 

R. 8. Webster, Scott, Ontario: The shortage in spring wheat will result in farmers, as a rule, sell 
most of their barley. 

David J. Walker, Storrington, Frontenac: There is a growing tendency among farmers to feed mo 
while the price ranges so low. 

Albert H. Smith, Monck, Muskoka: 'The price of oats is fixed by the lumbermen and others. If tl 
carmers will not let the middlemen have all the percentage they want, or take truck, they send to the frog 
for them. q 

Robert F. Ogle, Manitoulin Island, Algoma: Wheat is quoted at Manitowaning at 70 cents to 75 cent 
barley at 50 cents, and oats at 30 cents to 32 cents. 
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_ UNDERDRAINAGE. 


done in 
n' made, 


; Though there was a gratifying increase in the amount of underdraining 
ome parts of the Province last season, in others little progress has apparently bee 
otwithstanding the unanimity with which correspondents speak of its great advantages 
vherever it has been tried. While a season like that of 1885 illustrates in the ne 
ractical way the importance of a proper drainage of the soil, it at the same time renders 
b difficult for the farmers to take immediate advantage of the lesson, and for several 
sons. Many correspondents say that the harvest season was so wet that farming 
perations were much crowded, and consequently little time or attention could be devoted 
o drainage. Others aver that the land which stood most in need of underdrainage was 
00 wet to allow of such work being performed at the proper season, while there are 
requent complaints that the low prices and hard times generally do not leave the farmer’s 
ank account in a condition to justify him in engaging in operations in which the returns 
-however certain they may be in the future—do not follow close on the heels of the 
xpenditure. Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, however, a decided increase in the 
rea of well drained lands marks the past year as compared with previous years, more 
specially in the western peninsula of the, Province, and it is equally certain that the 
alue of underdiaining as an investment is yearly becoming more apparent to the great 
jass of the farmers of Ontario. Though there is less complaint than there was the 
revious year of the difficulty of getting tile, still not a few correspoadents mention that 
itficulty as one which has prevented this material being more generally used in the ° 
onstruction of drains. As a rule the supply of skilled labour is reported to be adequate ; 
et, as some correspondents put it, the labour is a good deal more abundant than the 
Kill. Though tile is the material generally used for underdraining, yet in some sections 
t the country, partly from necessity and partly from choice, stone and wood are employed 
lor that purpose,—stone chiefly in the eastern counties, and cedar, hemlock and pine in 
he Lake Huron and Georgian Bay counties. Many correspondents, especially in the 
tern c@unties, in reporting that nothing has been done in the way of underdraining, 
tate that the nature of the land either does not require drainage at all or, if any, that 
ypen ditches are sufficient. Draining machines are gradually making their way into the 
t agricultural communities of the Province, and satisfaction is generally expressed 
with their work. NRennie’s Elevator is the machine most generally in use, though others 
ire occasionally referred to. A correspondent in Bruce mentions Carter’s machine, and 
mother in Lambton speaks of a machine manufactured by Ansley, of Watford, which 
| Bs the sides of the drain, and “ works well, and is a great help.” 


| WP. J. Freeman, Rochester, Essex: The land lies too low to admit at present of successful underdrainage. 

Several drains have been and are still being constructed under the Drainage Act. 

e J.G. Stewart, Raleigh, Kent: One or two experiments have been made, but the land is too level ; all 

urface drains. 

~ Samuel Russell, Orford, Kent: The somewhat excessive rains have rather impeded draining on account 

f crowding other necessary work into less space of time. Tile-draining 1s, however, increasing, as the 

nufacturers tell me they can scarcely supply the demand. 

~ John McLean, Aldborough, Elgin: Not much underdraining done in this locality. Tile-yards have 

arly all on hand that they made this year. 1S 

Charles Chute, Malahide, Elgin: Considerable is being done, but if more tile-yards were distributed 

ver the country more tiles would be used. 

| _ W. W. Wells, Woodhouse, Norfolk: Farmers are beginning to see that thorough surface drainage is 

Moroducing the best results. 

S. W. Hornibrook, Dunn, Haldimand: Very little underdrainage is needed—not much flat swampy 

and. Still a little is used. aoe ae oe 
} i ‘ underdraining in this township. One reason is lack of capital ; 

10 en FS, Sey tase Gea otenaone in that direction. I think it would be a good idea for some 

me to do some missionary work among farmers, showing them the advantages resulting from underdraining ; 
ome one from the Agricultural College, for instance. 
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J. B. Hobbs, Warwick, Lambton . There cannot be two often urged on farmers the necessity of more 
thorough draining, as all roots as well as all grain crops yield from one-third to one-half more when put in 
early, and this can only be done on dry land. I think it would be a good policy if our Government would 
loan money for draining a little cheaper, as it would proportionately increase the revenue. 


B. B. Smart, Sarnia, Lambton: One man has a Rennie machine, but I think there is room for improve- 
ment in it, 


_ _R. Fleck, Moore, Lambton: Our farmers are steadily underdraining. Our township has not yet availed 
itself of the Government aid for tile or other underdraining, as farmers are inclined to use their own means. | 


James Lovell, Brooke, Lambton: A good many are underdraining their land. On my farm of 100 | 
acres I put ‘in over 500 rods last year, and am putting in about 700 this season. Plenty of tile can now be 
obtained all around us, but skilled labour is somewhat scarce. The only machine in use is one for cutting 
the sides of the drain ; it works well and is a great help; manufactured by Wm. Ansley, Watford. 


James Scott, Howick, Huron: Most of the drains in this section are made of wood. <A box is nailed | 
together made from 14 inch hemlock lumber. Some use long poles laid side by side and covered by a third, 
which is said to answer the purpose well. . 


G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: Draining with wood is a huge mistake. I have on my 
farm 50 acres drained with tile, 20 years laid, and it is still working well; whereas my wooden drains, put 
in about the same time, have been renewed twice. 


N. J. Cla:k, Usborne, Huron: Farmers are just beginning to see the good results of underdraining. 
Plenty of tile is manufactured, but other styles of drains are much in vogue. 


_ Wm. McArthur, West Wawanosh, Huron: There are no tiles made in this section ; hemlock is used 
instead for the pipes. 


J. B. Ritchie, Greenock, Bruce: We do not require artificial underdraining in this part of the country. 
aut land over a large area of this section is naturally underdrained with gravel, and we do not require to 
ridge up. 


Wm Welsh, Huron, Bruce: It is evident that early sown grain is most free from rust. To accomplish 
early sowing, draining must be resorted to, which will leave the land fit for working on as soon as frost and 
show have gone. As it is, when a wet spell sets in undrained land is usually from one to three weeks later 
of sowing, which makes a vast difference in the yield, so much so that I fully believe three years would 
(in the difference of crop) pay all the cost of draining. . . . There is plenty of tile of a very poor sort, so much 
so that many prefer hemlock boards. If we could get a good, hard and durable tile it would encourage 
draining very much. | 


Donald Blue, Huron, Bruce: If we had more skilled labour for draining, I believe there would be more 
effort put forth to have our farms put in better order. 


be Gillies, Sullivan, Grey : No underdraining needed here, as the soil is stony and never holds surface 
water, 


e, 
_ _Jobn Booth, Normanby, Grey: There has been some draining done in this locality this season. Some 
is done with stone leaders with an eye; the others are known as wedge drains—stones packed in bottom of 
drain on their edge and filled with small stone to 18 inches of surface. No draining machines are used ; 
labour is plentiful, but a good drainer is hard to be got. - 


Peter Bertram, Orillia, Simcoe: Very little progress in underdraining ; no tile to be had near here. 


W. W. Colwell, Essa, Simcoe: Not large, but more than I have ever noticed in any previous year. Tiles 
are not much manufactured here, and carriage makes them too expensive for general use. 


_ Henry Anderson, Westminster, Middlesex : There is a great amount of drainage done; plenty of tile 
this year, as there are now five tile factories in this township. Skilled labour is scarce. 


_ _ R. W. Giffin, West Nissouri, Middlesex: There is more or less of this kind of work done every year, but! 
it is on the increase, for the farmer finds it pays. ; 


James Alexander, Ekfrid, Middlesex: We have an abundant supply of excellent drain tile made by 
machines, but owing to the low price of stock and other produce very little draining has been done. 


James Anderson, East Zorra, Oxford : Not much progress, as it has been toowet. The supply of skilled 
labour is inadequate, but plenty of such as claim to be skilled. 


John F, Tribe, Dereham, Oxford: Farmers are underdraining largely this year—more so than in former 
years. 


Thomas Baird, Blandford, Oxford: There has been more tile-draining done this year than ever has been 
done in one season before in this township. Tile could not be had in sufficient quantities to meet the demand. 
Hands were more numerous this year than they used to be a few years ago; there is somuch more of it being 
done that it is becoming a profitable business to follow. This season has been the means of many a one: 
commencing underdraining that never put in a tile before, and hence the great scarcity of that article this 
season, If we had a few more seasons like this we would begin to get our eyes opened to the great benefits 
to be derived from a complete system of underdraining. 


Thomas Lunn, Oakland, Brant: Very little tile draining done this year, but last year’s work shows gooc | 
results. The supply of tile is plenty, but the quality is poor. Very little skilled labour, and no draining 
machines in use here. 


Thomas Lloyd Jones, Burford, Brant : This township requires but little underdraining ; a large portior 
requires surface-draining, and it is being done on an extensive scale. 


George Follis, Wallace, Perth: About fifty rods to every hundred acres in our township on an average. 
R. Francis, Fullarton, Perth: A large quantity done and still progressing. Plenty of tile and labour. 
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_ Robert Forrest, Elma, Perth: Considerable underdraining done. We use mostly lumber, no tile being 
aanufactured in our township. : 


1 a a Stewart, North Easthope, Perth: Good drainers command their own figures—none could be 
mp oyeda. 

| f Robert Simpson, Downie, Perth: A great deal of tile-draining done here this year—more than usual. 
Jnderdraining is the most important branch of agriculture in this township, for it nearly all has a cold 

layey subsoil. In a season like this many a dearly taught lesson has been learned by our neighbours. They 

‘|re busy draining amongst their fall wheat; nearly every farmer has commenced to drain now. 


_ James Cross, Peel, Wellington: Not much progress in draining here and I don’t know the reason, as 
he land needs draining the worst way; plenty of tile to be had. 


4 J ohn Booth, Maryboro’, Wellington : Not much doing ; tile very scarce. 
| .. W. Brown, Guelph, Wellington : Not much underdraining on the whole ; skilled labour plentiful enough, 


be _W. D. Wood, Eramosa, Wellington: Very little has been done in draining as yet, but farmers are 
eginning to recognize the importance of such work and are doing more year after year. The supply of tile 
f good quality is not adequate. . 

4 a Samuel Brubacher, Woolwich, Waterloo: Lots of draining done this summer, and plenty of tile. There 
s a tile yard here where they turn out about 20,000 per day. 


| be ~W. C. Smith, Wilmot, Waterloo: There has not been so much underdraining done this summer as usual. 
iw prices for produce checks improvement. A large stock of tiles on hand, which will be hauled away in 
eighing, ready for next spring. No draining machine in use now; we had three machines ten years ago, 
ut they did not give satisfaction. 

John Green, Mono, Dufferin; No underdraining done here, though itis very much needed in this section. 


q _ John Preston, E. Garafraxa, Dufferin: No tile made in this locality. I think if it could be got handy 
ere would be a great many drains put down. 


h 
a E. D. Smith, Saltfleet, Wentworth: Not a great deal of underdraining done. Farmers are seeing its 
1 


lue, however, and are commencing. Much will be done in the next ten years. Cost is the chief hindrance. 
}plendid tile eight miles distant ; $7.50 per thousand for two inch. 


| 
|ittle attended to. The nearest tile-yard is about twelve miles away. 
|| Wm. Kersey, Toronto Gore, Peel: Considerable progress has been made this year—double that_of any 
revious year, both as to quantity of tile put in and number of farms drained. There are two of Rennie’s 
|litchers in use in this locality. 
_ Wn. W. Finlay, Scarboro’, York : More would be done if skilled labour was available. 


‘|| George Evans, jr., Georgina, York: Underdraining has made considerable progress. Tie has to be 
lauled a long distance. Skilled labour on this industry is not very plentiful; no draining machines in this 

 ownship. 

__ Robert Moment, Clarke, Durham: Very little underdraining done or required in this township ; mostly 

 folling land. Oe Ne 

‘|| Walter Riddell, Hamilton, Northumberland : Not much progress, though some draining is done every 

rear. 

i Louis P. Hubbs, Hillier, Prince Edward: Not a mile, I guess, in the whole county. We cannot get 

ile here at all, but I think it would be largely used if it could be had reasonably. 


GC. R. Allison, South Fredericksburgh, Lennox: There is not a very large amount of land in this section 
|aid with tile, though the farmers are now doing more than they formerly have done. The supply of tile is 
tot sufficient. | cn 
|| Joshua Knight, Storrington, Frontenac: There has been more draining done this fall than usual on 
count of the extremely wet season. i me! ae 
1 Wm. J. Newman, Oxford-on-Rideau, Leeds and Grenville: Farmers have been neglecting their 
inderdraining in this locality of late years. This being a wet season, they may take warning by their 
egligence. ches . Rape. 
eG.c.T Williamsburgh, Dundas: Very little underdraining done, but very much suriace-draining 
face ths ee onyo! the bitebes and Watercourses Act, 1883, which will reclaim much in a 
\Jnderdraining would be of very considerable advantage in many sections. It is generally thought that frost 
, would break tiles. iginy on 
| James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry: There is a good deal of underdraining done with stone, timber 
ind boards, but no tile yet as far as I know. . wee 
| i 4 Paul Labrosse, East Hawkesbury, Prescott: Nothing known of tile-draining in this locality—but good 
inderdraining made with stone. ie eae ; 
a Wm. Doyle, Osgoode, Carleton: There is very little underdraining done here; it is chiefly surface- 
jraining. ber ite 
A. Schultz, Sebastopol, Renfrew: There is no underdraining done in this township ; the land here is 
ry USA ° 5 A 
high and dry, and requires no artificial drainage. ah ; 
_ ¥, Kosmark, Admaston, Renfrew: Not much underdraining this 
_laave to be brought from thirty to forty miles. 
rs ; i i Tiles cannet be had; after 
4 k: Little drainage is done to what should be. d ; 
d 4 ae oe coretonis a week ago without one tile, and [ have the drains dug for months. 


» tile-draining machines here. 





























year as tiles are not made here, but 
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John Fell, sr., Somerville, Victoria : No underdraining done here yet, nor likely to be for some tim 


the land in this vicinity not requiring underdraining to the same extent as in many other parts of th 
Province. 


Wm. Ramsey, Mariposa, Victoria: There has been some draining this year on low flat lands. The til 
is not sufficient without hauling a long distance. | 


James Tindle, Smith, Peterboro’: Many farmers would drain more if they could get men who would d: 
the work at a reasonable price. | 


James 8. Cairnduff, Harvey, Peterboro’: None with tile—a few with stone and cedar poles. | 


John Hollingworth, Watt, Muskoka: I have put down about 120 yards of rubble drain, and intende: 
to have done more. 


Henry W. Gill, Watt, Muskoka: The past season has established the absolute necessity © 
underdraining. : 

















FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES. 


The acreage under orchard and garden in the several districts of the Province for th 
past three years, as given in the returns of the township assessors, was as follows : 





1885 1884. 1883. 

Districts. Acres, Acres. Acres. 
Tgalce CHIGR ME Sg 5 ha ih..  S Ae Oy Pe ena 39,844 39, 952 40,084 
WAR OMT MIO 5. Sis bra Nie cea baE doe ie eee 19,925 19,952 19,907 
Gorgias VAY foes aie sae dnsete Ae te Reena ern 11,555 aa avid 12,228 
Wiest eNiid land: 00) alt Sap aek a ck) wen aie tern aoe 40,593 41,628 42,800 
alee Ontario’ sty Aa de RE SN 56,796 55,112 57,358 
Sti Lawrence and Ottawa... ol. sien vee ee 13,145 14,320 14,760 
BastoMidland > ios Jeane oe ee eee ee eee ee 8,838 9,780 9,950 
Northern Districts Jk 245 eke ee! ae hh 570 516 363 

Vogels foc sid ei et in tig 6 lta ale ene 191,266 192,837 197,450 


{t is necessary to point out, as hag been done in previous reports, that these figure, 
are merely approximations, and that the diminution they show in the fruit area fron 
year to year is in all probability more apparent than real. The great weight of testimony 
from the Bureau’s correspondents and from other authoritative sources, indicates a stead} 
growth in the fruit-growing industry in Ontario, and it is not likely that a larger pro! 
duction is obtained from a smaller acreage than in previous years. The anomaly may 
perhaps, be explained by the fact that very few farmers make actual measurement o: 
their fruit area, so that the variation of a fraction of an acre in the estimate in a multi! 
tude of individual cases, in one year as compared with another, makes an immens 
difference in the aggregate acreage of the whole Province. 

The following table of the fruit exports of the Dominion for the past ten years wil) 
show the growth of the trade during that period: 


Year. Barrels. Value. Year. Barrels. Value. 
1876 84,107 $170,005 1881 334,588 $645,658 
1877 77,880 194,942 1882 212,526 540,464 
1878 53,213 149,333 1883 158,018 499,185 
1879 87,101 157,618 1884 51,019 173,048 
1880 146,548 347,166 1885 238, 936 635, 240 


The fruit produce of the year has been on the whole a good one. No section of the 
Province has been without a fair supply of fruit of one kind or another for the home 
wants of the inhabitants, and in most cases they have had a surplus to send abroad. 

The history of the year, with regard to the condition of the orchards, has been one 
of alternate reverses and recoveries. Although the severity of the winter had destroyed 
considerable numbers of trees, most orchards looked fairly promising at the beginning ot 
the season, and blossomed luxuriantly. Before the fruit set, however, hundreds of these 
trees gradually withered and died from no other apparent cause than impaired vitality) 
induced by the rigors of the winter or the fiosts of the unusually late and cold spring. Ini 
the northern and eastern sections of the Province all kinds of trees, old and young alike 
succumbed ; throughout western and southern Ontario the loss was confined chiefly tc 
peach trees and young apple trees of the more tender varieties. And yet, in spite of! 
these adversities, the orchards generally yielded a profitable return‘to fruit growers. 
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The apple crop, although considerably smaller than the previous year’s, was excep- 
itionally large for an “ off year.” In almost every one of the older-settled counties where 
ipples are regularly cultivated, a surplus of generally excellent quality was reported. 

ll and winter apples especially turned out much better than they were expected to do 
ut midsummer. In some of the counties on the north shore of Lake Ontario wind 


ravages of the codling worm ; but the principal fruit districts uf the Province were less 
ffected by this pest than in other years, and the apples were as a rule sound and firm in 
h, and clean in skin. The exportations of apples to England and the North-west, 
ecially from western Ontario, were great. Some farmers, however, say that a sluggish 
emand and low prices induced them to keep their apples to feed to their cattle and hogs. 
__ In the Lake Erie, Lake Huron and West Midland districts, in the Niagara peninsula, 
nd in the counties of Northumberland and Prince Edward, pears were moderately 
lentiful, with a fair surplus above local needs, and the crop was sound and healthy. In 
ry other part of the Province the supply was extremely limited. This fruit is only 
y slightly and very tentatively cultivated in the St. Lawrence and Ottawa and East 
Hidland districts. 5; 
_ In peaches the general failure of 1884 was repeated. The reports were a unanimous 
iment of winter-killing and barrenness. Many of what were a few years ago fine peach- 
rowing localities now contain hundreds of peach trees standing dead. Only a few 
heltered localities on the Niagara peninsula afforded even a small yield. Young trees, 
wever, were planted, have thus far made a successful growth of wood. 
Black knot on cherry trees, and black knot and curculio on plums, have made sad 
oc of these fruits during the last few years. In many parts of western Ontario, where 
y were both successfully cultivated formerly, they have been almost wholly abandoned 
despair. The result has been that the yield of cherries and plums throughout the whole 
the western peninsula was last year nearly nil. From the Lake Ontario, the St. Law- 
ce and Ottawa and the East Midland districts, in spite of the combined assaults of 
lack knot, curculio and frosts, a good crop of plums, and a moderote crop of cherries— 
- common red variety almost exclusively—were reported. The ravages of both the 
eulio and black knot have been less extensive in these districts than they have been 
arther west. 
' Itis somewhat remarkable that the winter which was so destructive of fruit trees 
eared to have passed harmlessly over the grape vines; and, as the season was quite 
yvourable to growth, the vineyards of the Province everywhere flourished and yielded 
rmously. . . 
All small fruits were equally, or if possible, more plentiful—strawberries and 
pberries especially so. Several correspondents stated that the supply of these berries 
lvas so great that they were a drug on the market. In the sparsely settled districts of 
orthern Ontario wild fruits, such as strawberries, raspberries and huckleberries, grew in 
rofuse abundance, but, as is the case every year, they went to waste for want of 
erers. 
Orchards were, on the whole, remarkably free from insect pests. The apple tree 
lorer wrought considerable damage. ‘The summer being cool and moist, and the autumn 
and moderate, promised a rapid recovery from the previous losses, and before the 
ter had closed in fruit trees showed a rigorous growth of young wood for the next 


FROM THE MAY REPORT. 


‘Edward Nash, Mersea, Essex: Apple and cherry trees are all right, but peaches and grapes are badly 
er-killed. 

i ‘arwich, Kent: Apple trees are loaded with blossom-buds. Peach trees are dead 
cn Boa ite one no fruit Oh thei Pears, plums and cherries are in good condition, and 
e through the winter in fine order. 


¥ . ee slow in opening; they appear rather’dry to give a 
Dugald Campbell, Dunwich, viene de ie aah as Ha ‘bend Dall barley off Sioa meen 


althy blossom. That is back from ] 
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Charles Chute, Bayham, Elgin: Apple and cherry trees look well, and there is plenty of fruit-buds. 
Peach trees were badly killed: by the winter, and the fruit-buds appear to be all killed. i 


G. E. Fitzgerald, Rainham, Haldimand: Pears are full of blossom buds, and old plum trees are full of 
black knot. Young Lombards are doing well; small fruits are looking well. No peaches. 


S. H. Van Every, Pelham, Welland: Peach trees have been injured very much by the winter. Other 
trees appear all right. 


R. T. Marshall, Moore, Lambton: Apple and cherry trees look well; peaches are winter-killed, and 
also most of the plums. | 



















George Hess, Hay, Huron: Peach trees are nearly all destroyed by the unusually severe winter. Apple, 
plum and cherry trees seem to have stood the winter well, as the blossoms are coming out fine. 


George Hood, Morris, Huron: My plum trees that have borne fruit, are dead; those that never bore 
fruit are alive. The frost seems to have injured many of the young branches on the apple trees. | 
George Binnie, Glenelg, Grey: Fruit trees do not seem to have been injured by the winter. . The few, 
plum trees that were left are completely covered with black knot. 
_ Michael Coyle, Sunnidale, Simcoe: Apple, peach, plum, cherry, and other fruit trees look bad, the, 
winter having affected them very much. 


Jasper Martin, Medonte, Simcoe: Apple trees are good; one-half the plum trees have died; cherry, 
trees have stood the winter well; other small fruit look healthy. Any tender varieties are badly injured, 
while hardier varieties appear healthy. 


_ Wn. Sutherland, Ekfrid, Middlesex: An average of fifteen years when the wild plum blossomed here 
gives May 10th; it blossomed yesterday (17th), making the season seven days later than the average. 


Chas. Jas. Fox, Deleware, Middlesex: Apple, plum, and cherry trees bid fair to be full of blossom. 
Peaches are all winter-killed. 


_ Wm. Wright, McGillivray, Middlesex: Plum trees are nearly all destroyed by black knot. I don’t 
think the winter has injured trees to any great extent. 


Alex. McFarlane, Norwich South, Oxford: All fruit trees seem to be healthy except the peach, which 
has been nipped on the tender boughs of last year’s growth. 


B. Dewitt, Waterloo, Waterloo: Plums and cherries are failing in this section of country. 


- John H. Lindebury, Gainsborough, Lincoln : Apple, plum and cherry trees are looking well ; peach 
trees along the lake show some blossoms, but on the mountain none. I think it was too cold for the peach, 


_ George Walker, Clinton, Lincoln : Fruit trees appear extra good except peaches; upon these winter has. 
had a bad effect, killing about one-half of the blossom-buds. 


Erland Lee, Saltfleet, Wentworth : Fruit trees are affected very little, except the peaches, which have 
about two-thirds of blossoms killed. 


John Willis, West Whitby, Ontario: Apple trees are all right ; a large number of peach and pear treet 
were killed. Plums and chetries are sadly affected by black knot. 


_ William Windatt, Darlington, Durham: Trees generally have stood the winter well; cherry trees are 
being destroyed by the black knot. 


William Macklin, Haldimand, Northumberland: Apple trees appear poor, while plums promise well 
Cherry trees are nearly all destroyed by the black knot. Those who tried to raise peaches have had them 
nearly all killed by the late exceedingly long and cold winter. 


Wm. H. Montray, Amherst Island, Lennox and Addington: Fruit trees look healthy and do not seem 
to be injured, except where limbs are broken off by a few days of frozen rain. 


C. Chapman, Edwardsburg, South Grenville: Some fruit trees have been injured by field mice, bu 
they seem to have stood the winter well. 


Win. Kyle, Williamsburg, Dundas: Fruit trees seem to have stood the winter well. 

J. J. Smyth, Gloucester, Carleton: Apple and plum trees appear to be safe, but late. 

John Stewart, McNab, Renfrew: As far as we can judge, fruit trees have wintered safely. 
Thomas Lett, Wilberforce, Renfrew: The apple and plum trees are loaded with blossom-buds. 
Daniel Drummond, Ramsay, Lanark: What fruit trees there are seem all right. 


George Green, Ramsay, Lanark: Fruit trees have all suffered from the hard winter; there is mor 
dead wood than usual; many are killed and some are split from roots to branches. 


Thomas Beall, Ops, Victoria: Apple and plum trees are looking unusually well, showing a larg 
quantity of blossom-buds. Young pear trees are nearly all very much injured by the severe winter weather 
Some of the young wood on older trees is frozen, but the fruit buds on healthy trees are looking well. 


Porter Preston, Belmont, Peterborough: The winter has not affected trees in the least, but they ar 
very backward. 

John H. Delamere, Minden, Anson and Hindon, Haliburton ; The past winter Has been very hard 01 
young orchards, which I may say is about all we have here. Planting fruit trees has not proved generall’ 
successful, although in some cases the Duchess of Oldenburg apple has attained perfection. Several varietie; 
of crab apples do well. 

John Johnston, Thurlow, Hastings: As the spring is very late, grass and forest vegetation is backwarc’ 
Fruit trees are looking splendid, the winter not having affected them. 


James Young, Morrison, Muskoka: There are not many orchards in this township, but what I hav 
seen look strong and healthy. I 


\ 
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| Stephen Brundige, Ryde, Muskoka: The appearance of the fruit t i ; j i 
| it some have been peeled two feet high by oe et ESS ee ey has a 


| ) Hugh Jackson, Humphrey, Parry Sound: Apple and plum trees seem all right after the winter. 


Se J. Peake, Foley, Parry Sound: Apple trees suffered badly ; I have lost fifty trees this winter ; plum 
pees look promising. j 


i, 

i Robert F. Ogle, Carnarvon, Algoma; Apple trees do well when the right sort are put out on proper 

il, well drained, fenced and good care taken of them; however, this is not the rule here, and apples are 
arce. 

; a 






. FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


| if Robert Manery, Mersea, Essex : The codling moth, I think, is the worst this season I ever saw it. It 
ems to be the worst on early apples. 


|W. E. Wagstaff, Gosfield, Essex: Almost all the red currant bushes have been eaten by the saw-fly. 


| be 
| W. Mackenzie Ross, Harwich, Kent: I have six baskets of the loveliest apples at the market to-day— 


pe without a spot or worm ; I never saw better; they are Russian varieties, of which I have fifteen sorts 
} the most beautiful kinds. 


fe Lawrence Tape, Orford, Kent: Cherries are almost a total failure. The trees came out in good bloom’ 
yit the blows soon went off. I think the trees were hurt with the severe frost in winter. 


BB. Smart, Sarnia, Lambton: R. Wilkie, Lake Shore, has not had any plums for some years. This 
| poe. ey eed the trees with Paris Green, and is going to havea large crop. The curculio does not seem 
} like it. 
| Geo. M. Everest, Plympton, Lambton: Trees are looking well; black knot appears to be disappearing 
om this locality. 
' | James Lovell, Brooke, Lambton: The strawberry crop was good, but I notice for the first time this 
#ason that the plants are being attacked by some disease or insect. Some varieties escaped, while others 
pre almost destroyed. The one most injured was Captain Jack, while the Sharpless and the Colonel 
Peney, growing alongside, were uninjured. 

| Martin Wattson, Bosanquet, Lambton: Plums are good where attended to, but where not attended to 
wey were destroyed by the curculio and are a total loss. Black knot is getting worse every year. 

ey y ry. 


i 

_ Alex. McD. Allan, Goderich, Huron: Plums are the largest crop we have had for years, there being 
arcely any trouble from curculio. * * * The tent caterpillar has appeared during the past three weeks, 
tt has been overcome easily. Trees are looking healthy, and, besides perfecting a good crop, are likely tu 
rin a good position in ripened wood and perfect buds for the winter. 


_ Henry Doupe, Usborne, Huron: There is a scarcity of fruit in this neighbourhood. Apple blossoms got 
jjured by the frost about the last of May. 

‘ 4 Robt. Russell, Greenock, Bruce: The most of the plum trees are dead, and since last report a great 
Jany apple trees have died, principally Baldwins and Greenings. The bark splits at the crotch and then 
Wee tree dies. 

i Peter Clark, Culross, Bruce: A great number of young apple and plum trees wilted and died this 
Son, . 

John Douglas, Arran, Bruce: A great number of apple trees were killed by the extreme frost in the 
inter. A great many never leafed out, and many died after leafing. The loss in this section in that way 
mis year is more than in all other years put together. 

} John Cameron, Holland, Grey: Plum trees did not get over the shock they got two years ago, the old 
ees being all killed. However, young trees are coming on and bearing a few. 


q bi Archibald Brown, Keppel, Grey: The fruit trees in this section were severely injured last winter by the 
Ag 

















e especially Baldwins and Rhode Island Greenings. 
Geo. Buskin, Artemesia, Grey : The bark on apple trees loosens, and the tree withers and dies. 


4 


iq 
| 


i Geo. Sneath, Vespra, Simcoe: Quite a number of apple, plum and cherry trees have died this summer, 
}is supposed through the effects of the hard winter. . 

| Wm. Brown, Blenheim, Oxford: Bartlett pear trees almost killed. Flemish Beauties stood the winter 
jell. 

i : i i he Winter first rate ; only the mice have 
1 OC. Jarvis, Brantford, Brant: Fruit trees and vines have stood the : e ml 

Jone much akines by cirdling many young trees, but that can be remedied by early attention in most 
aySES. 

" ‘a Wm. Douglass, Onondago, Brant: Our apple orchards are all doomed. Mine have been dying for two 
# three years. In an orchard of 75 trees I shall not have eight barrels of apples. 


& 
' 3 R. Hayward, Arthur, Wellington: Black knot cs ruined most of the pea cherry aes : 
_ John Black, Eramdsa, Wellington : Fruit of all kinds very scarce: trees dying in great numbers. 


i in: i i avi fruits were setting did a — 
David Spence, Amaranth, Dufferin: The high winds that prevailed when 1 

ub policy fo apples, pears, plum and cherries; and the blossoms were nearly all blown off, which will 
ise a scarcity of these fruits. Ks RS ; ys 

: s 

_. D. Smith, Saltfleet, Wentworth: The canker worm was bad on apple trees, but was largely 
Be with Paris Green. Foliage of pear trees injured somewhat by pear tree slug. Beas Pes 
mmense crop, though the present drought is causing overladen trees to drop their fruit. e curculio is 
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not numerous enough to greatly thin the fruit on Lombards and other heavy bearers. Grapes promise the 
heaviest crop on record: many pests and diseases are commencing, but they are not serious yet ; some hun: 














dreds of acres planted in grapes in this township. { 


J. Murray, Esquesing, Halton: Many apple trees have died throughout this section: I have not beer 
able to ascertain the cause. . 




















D. Fotheringham, Whitchurch, York: young apple trees, of say five years growth, seem to have suf 
fered from the severe winter, as many leafed out and then died. 


Henry Glendinning, Brock, Ontario: The fruit trees have suffered very much ‘since the last report’ 


At that time they did not show the amount of damage done by the winter, but nearly every orchard show) 


some dead trees, and more in a sickly condition. / 


S. H. Stevenson, Pickering, Ontario: Pear trees are almost all dead or dying—the cause I canno’ 
explain ; the leaves turned yellow and began to die last year. 


A McLean, South Plantagenet, Prescott: Plums better than for many years. } 


W. J. Summerby, Russell, Russell: There is a great crop of wild fruit this season—straWberries anc 
raspberries in abundance. i 


John Wilson, Dungannon, Hastings: Apples very scarce. A great many of the trees received a bligh 
just when the fruit was setting, which killed the fruit and withered the young leaves ; but the trees appea) 
to be recovering. It was not an insect of any sort that I could find. 


: 
John H. Delamere, Minden and Anson, Haliburton: A large number of the apple trees have died thi 
spring and summer, from the severe frosts of last winter and spring. 


Chas, R. Stewart, Dysart, Haliburton : There are so many wild raspberries in this district that it is t 


be regretted they are not systematically harvested and exported. Many tons weight might be exported 
They can be obtained at 25 cents- the pail full. i 


| 
A. R. Kid, Dummer, Peterboro’: Caterpillars were in swarms here and stripped the leaves badly. 
where they were not destroyed. 1 


Nelson Heaslip, Bexley, Victoria: Many apple trees set out several years have died this season—th 
supposed cause being the excessively cold weather of last winter. 


Thomas Smithson, Fenelon, Victoria: Quite a number of apple trees died last spring, after they cag 
out in leaf. The Ironclads and Russian varieties look healthy and are loaded with fruit. In fact they a 
the kinds to plant in this range of townships, or north of it. 


4 

Wm. Ramsay, Mariposa, Victoria : There are a great many trees dying thissummer. I think it wa 
caused by the few warm days we had in April causing the sap to start, and the weather then turning so coli 
that the sap was frozen between the bark and the wood. 


Moses Davis, Morrison, Muskoka: I have tried the Lombard plum, Early Richmond Cherry, an 
Champion and Brighton grape and succeeded with none. Iam raising mulberry plants from seed. A grea 
many fruit trees in this section were killed in the hard winter. 


| 
FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. | 
\ 


W. G. Morse, Mersea, Essex: With the exception of peaches, the fruit trees look well. There is n 
injury from storms, blight or frost, but the insects are doing considerable damage, especially to apples, mue 
of the fruit falling off when half grown. | 


é : t | 
Robert Cumming, Harwich, Kent: A large quantity of winter apples is being shipped from this count 
to Winnipeg and Montreal. 


George Russell, Yarmouth, Elgin: Apple trees were badly damaged by a hail storm in June. 4 


Samuel Williams, Southwold, Elgin: Apples are in abundance; many are being fed to hogs, ther 
being no market for them. 


7 


John A. Campbell, Windham, Norfolk : Fruit trees are recovering from the effects of the extreme col 
of the past two years. 


Joseph Martindale, Oneida, Haldimand: The condition of fruit trees is better than it has been fe 
years. The only pests are the borers, 


John Senn, Oneida, Haldimand : Old trees are doing badly ; many are dying. The younger ones are i 
prime condition. ; 


J. B. Hobbs, Warwick, Lambton: The apple crop is excellent. There are about 8,000 barrels for expol 
in this township. 


= 


en 


B. B. Smart, Sarnia, Lambton: Lots of curculio, but those who sprayed or syringed their trees had 


good crop of plums. Large quantities of fall and winter apples are being shipped to the North-west and 1 
England. ? 


a 


| 


James Watson, Moore, Lambton : The heaviest apple crop ever grown in this section. Frost and rainy 


prevented the fruit from setting the past two years, and the codling moth was almost starved out, so that t 
crop escaped its ravages this season. 


D. S. Robertson, Plympton, Lambton: In the history of this toynship and others as well, there ney 
was such an abundant crop of apples. 


Martin Wattson, Bosanquet, Lambton: Carpocapsi pomorella very bad, where hogs and sheep do 
feed in the orchards. 


yo 


lem 


ES ae cme 


G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron : Owing to the large number of young orchards coming i 
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ring and young trees planted out, the crop of 1885 will not 
usands of bushels of fall apples were fed to pigs and cows, 


John Beattie, McKillop, Huron: A lar 
ron, principally to Manitoba. 


e John Scott, Howick, Huron: Pear trees are dying from the blight of 1884, 


_ A. McD. Allan, Goderich, Huron: The loss by insect pests has been very small, and most] 

sctions or orchards which are neglected ; fruit in cultivated, well drained ad manured soils bein Ge ee 

quality this year. Scarcely any damage has been done this year by blight, and none by frost. The 
y storm damage has been in fallen fruit, but this is as often a benefit: as otherwise, as the worm-eaten 

cimens are generally more liable to fall than the clean, sound specimens. There has been a surplus of 

i fruits—a large surpius of plums and apples, and the quality is extra fine. 


John Douglas, Arran, Bruce: Last winter left every orchard with a number of dea 


, but the survivors have done well. There is less loss from insects this year than for many years, 


q R. Gillies, Sullivan, Grey : The following grapes have ripened here this season: Champion, CG 
|Loore’s Early, Rogers No. 8 and 15, and Worden. tet ice fe 


_ Henry Atkey, Keppel, Grey : I would suggest that much of the destruction of apple trees arises from 
norance of the proper varieties. Information on this point is much needed. . 


Alexander Stephen, Sullivan, Grey: Last winter killed thousands of trees in this neighbourhood, some 
shards being nearly all destroyed. 


f John Mackenzie, Sarawak, Grey: Along the shore ‘trees are good, and the crop good. Back in the 
Jountry frost last winter damaged the trees. . 


e: John Cameron, Holland, Grey: A considerable number of trees have died from some 
felieve it was the borer. The trees turned black near the ground, and the bark peeled off, 
}) Jasper Martin, Medonte; Simcoe: The effects of last winter are still to be noticed in dead trees 
sattered through orchards. The tree borer is the worst pest. There is a very good crop of fall apples, but 


inter apples are scarce. Winter fruit does not appear to do as well as early and fall apples in this part, 
__ James Robertson, Nottawasaga, Simcoe: Some trees decaying owing to fire blight. 


James Alexander, Ekfrid, Middlesex : Fruit trees suffered considerably from the severity of last winter, 
lore so than they have done for the last twenty years. 


Wm. A. Caverhill, Lobo, Middlesex : More apples will be shipped from here than ever before in a single 
on 


fall more than 20 per cent. below that of 1884 
made into cider, or left to rot in the orchard 


ge quantity of apples have been shipped from the county of 


d and dying trees in 


pest or other; I 


{ 


" » Joshua Irvine, Lobo, Middlesex: Several thousand barrels of apples are being shipped from this 
Pwnship, at $1 a barrel for winter and 75 cents for fall. 


_R. W. Giffin, West Nissouri, Middlesex: A large percentage of apple trees hive been blighted —I 
ink about 75 per cent. One of my neighbours trimmed his orehard heavily as soon as he discovered the 
ht, and I think with good success. 


_ James A. Glen, Westminster, Middlesex: The apple trees have not done as well as formerly ; the 
Hivere frost of last winter killed a number and injured many more. The Golden Sweet suffered most and 
ie Spitzenburg next, while the Spies, Russets and Greenings are very thrifty. The snow apple, St. 
wrence, Spitzenburg and Rambo are spotted and cracked. I do not think that insect pests were so 
nerous as formerly. 


§ Peter Stewart, West Williams, Middlesex: Those trees that survived the f osts of last winter seem all 
ght, but a great many trees were then killed, some orchards losing 14 or 15 trees. 

:: _M. W. Schell, West Oxford, Oxford: Apples were never freer from the codling moth. 

C. Jarvis, Brantford, Brant: The curculio is not nearly so bad as formerly: perhaps it has been 
fiarved for want of plums, as there were none last year. We had a good dose of them this year. 

William Courtice, Fullarton, Perth: Some of the trees in some young orchards are dying: Ido not 
{now the cause. 

i bi John Booth, Maryborough, Wellington: A great many of the a trees appear to be blighted. 
_ Walter Quennell, Minto, Wellington: A good many young fruit trees have died, supposed to be in 
sequence of the severe winter of 1884-5, 


James Wilson, North Dumfries, Waterloo: A good many branches of apple, pear, cherry and plum 
s still continue to die off, and the whole tree sometimes becomes so affected that it dies altogether. In 
own orchard there have been fewer insect pests this season than for a considerable time past. There are 
aparatively few wormy apples. 


Benjamin Devitt, Waterloo, Waterloo: Apple trees are in a bad condition, having been frozen in 
es hs na had risen. "Blight has about left our section. The plum and cherry trees are nearly all 

















Waterloo, Waterloo: Fruit trees are dying off every year more and more, and trees 
Aas Deed ohne aa ones died will very seldom grow. I believe farmers should plant new orchards, 
ung trees will not grow in places where old trees have died. : 
George Risk, Wilmot, Waterloo: Many apple treesare dying. The bark splits open from the ground 
0 the limbs. 
James Stull, Grantham, Lincoln: Young trees have made a great growth this season. Apples on clay 
mostly all destroyed by the moth worm. | . 
A.G Muir, North Grimsby, Lincoln: Many tons of grapes are still hanging on the vines for want of 
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amarket. It has become a vital question with many what to do with grapes, for quantities that we 
formerly made into wine are now thrown upon the market on account of the Scott Act. | 


George Hart, Saltfleet, Wentworth: The severity of last winter destroyed most of the pests. 


E. D. Smith. Saltfleet, Wentworth: The condition of trees and vines is first-class. They made an ext 
fine growth this year—the best I ever saw. Insect pests generally did not do as much damage as usu; 
Grapes suffered badly from mildew and rot. Large quantities of fruit have been exported, especially grap 
of which about eighty tons have been shipped from Winona station alone. 

Wm. McDonald, Esquesing, Halton: The codling moth has not been so bad as it was a few years ag, 

James A. Newlove, Albion, Peel : About one-half of the apples blown off by high winds. 


J. D. Evans, Etobicoke, York: Considerable codling moth in the apples, and wind storms have shak 
off a great part of the fruit prematurely. 

D. B. Nighswander, Markham, York: Fruit trees are in good condition, except pears, which are dyi 
off considerably. 

Henry Glendenning, Brock, Ontario: Fruit trees have suffered very much from last winter’s fro 
The full extent of the damage was not visible until the autumn, Large numbers of trees that looked healt 
in the spring now show to be badly diseased about the base of the limbs, and are being attacked by ( 
borers. The fruit is freer from the codling moth than it has been for years. 

Robert Hodge, sr., Clarke, Durham: Quite a large surplus of apples has been shipped to the Engl 
market. 

C. A. Mallory, Percy, Northumberland : Fruit trees are in fair condition, except cherries and plu 
which are being destroyed by black knot. The fruit was blown to the ground more than usual by wir 
and storms. 

Louis P. Hubbs, Hillier, Prince Edward: Plums and common pears rotted by the bushel for want ot) 
market. 

C. R. Allison, Fredericksburgh, Lennox: Fruit trees are in very good condition, particularly appl 
They have not been hurt by insects so much as for several years past, but the fruit, particularly apples. v 
injured by frost while in blossom. ! 

Joshua Knight, Storrington, Frontenac: A large surplus of apples, plumbs and berries of all kinds. ; 


Isaiah Wright, Augusta, Grenville: Great supply of apples and plums—far beyond what is requii’ 
for local consumption. 
Gideon Fairbairn, Edwardsburgh, Grenville: Farmers have had great difficulty in disposing of th’ 
apples, and in some cases have fed large quantities to hogs. 
G. F. Benson, Edwardsburgh, Grenville: Plums seem to have proved the most successful crop t 
year. 
Alexander Thomson, Yonge, Leeds: We are feeding apples to cows and hogs. 
James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry: The fruit crop was the best we have had for years. 
James Wylie, East Hawkesbury, Prescott: Some apple trees are dying ; worms are found in the roc 
Was Cee Fitzroy, Carleton: Fruit trees from some (to me) unknown cause suffered much fr 
last winter. e have never yet raised sufficient fruit for local consumption. 
W. H. Berry, March, Carleton : Many trees die off without apparent cause—possibly from blight. - 


P. E. Bucke, Nepean, Carleton: Frost destroyed a large quantity of grapes, which had not ripe) 
owing to the cool August and September months. Large quantities of fruit are imported from the W 
and the United States for local consumption. Collections of fruits have been made here and preserved’ 
salicylic acid for the Colonial Exhibition in London, England, in 1886. The samples were very fine. 


J. M. Kennedy, Alice, Renfrew: A great many apple trees died last spring. Those that were heali 
yielded well. ‘The apple tree borer destroyed a great many trees. | 

John Stewart, McNab, Renfrew: The bark louse and borer are doing considerable injury to sc 
orchards. 

Wm. Selkirk, Petewawa, Renfrew: We cannot get fruit trees to do well here. There is a small wh! 
grub that cuts the sap wood inside of the bark and kills the trees, and farmers have quit trying to gi) 
them. 

Thomas Smithson, Fenelon, Victoria: Fruit trees have a black appearance in the bark, which I th) 
is the effect of hard frosts last spring. Some have died in almost every orchard ; others appear as if t/ 
-will soon succumb to the same cause. | 

John Fell, senior, Somerville, Victoria: Fruit trees were considerably killed last winter, it is suppo: 
by frost, which was severe. Those surviving have borne heavy crops, and have been less infected by insé 
than usual. 

John Maloney, Douro, Peterborough : The plum crop was nearly all destroyed by the curculio, 
apple crop suffered considerably from the ravages of the codling worm. 

A. R. Kidd, Dummer, Peterborough : Some of the plum trees have died in some sections. 1 attrib! 
it to too much moisture. | 

James S. Cairnduff, Harvey, Peterborough: Apple and pear trees were blighted in the spring just ail’ 
blossoming. Many of them put out fresh blossoms in August, and set fruit until the frost in Septem) 
cut them off. 

Moses Davis, Morrison, Muskoka: The severity of last winter killed a great many fruit trees. Th) 
that escaped look well. 
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Stephen Brundige, Ryde, Muskoka: Fruit trees were nearly all killed by the winter frosts. In the. 


pring the trees looked well, but as soon as the growth start it ij i 
o the branches, and the tree withered. : Started they split in the bark from the ground right 


Muskoka: More fruit trees were killed 1 i 1 
y previous one. It made no difference whether they were on light or heavy soil. Re a oe 
ntsville there were no apples exhibited this year except crab-apples. There were two exhibits of grapes. 


__ Henry W. Gill, Watt, Muskoka: A great many trees lost last wint 
tof our most prominent orchardists have become ed besides oes aapeke iat eee 





GENERAL REMARKS. 
The following extracts are made from the General Remarks of correspondents : 


| "FROM THE MAY REPORT, 

: R. C. Taylor, West Tilbury, Essex: An old gentleman in this neighbourhood says there has not been so. 
much intensely cold weather in one winter for forty-nine years. Then, the black squirrels’ toes froze in 
March while they browsed in the elm tree tops. 


, James Macfarlane, Dover, Kent: I know of only one farmer, whose lot is on the bank of the River: 
thames, who is doing any tile underdraining. We much need underdraining, but the municipal drainage. 
which has cost us so much has hitherto failed to afford us suitable outlets. 


_ A. J.C. Shaw, Camden, Kent: I have to complain as usual about the general neglect of farmers to. 

improve their stock. I have seen since spring opened several scrub bulls and boars on the highways, which 
jare no good to any person. There should be a law passed to have such animals confiscated and sold at public: 
ale, and the funds placed to the credit of our township charities. 


Jabel Robinson, Southwold, Elgin: Since the Ontario People’s Salt Works have been running at. 
neardine, salt for agricultural purposes is within the reach of the farmers. No doubt the action taken by 
the Granges relative to salt will be appreciated by the farmers throughout the Province. 


Robert Garnham, Houghton, Norfolk: It is a very pleasant sight to see the birds, but they are scarce, 
d we believe the cause to be found in so many cats. Go into many houses and you will find from six to. 
welve of them. Tax the cats where more than two are found in one house, and take the tax off where 
there is but one dog, and that a true Scotch sheep dog. 


_ John H. Best, Walpole, Haldimand: The farmers of this township are turning their attention to the. 
anufacture of cheese, and raising less grain. 


i  . A. Dickout, Bertie, Welland: It would be well for your Bureau to impress upon the minds of 
iifarmers the perniciousness of the practice indulged in to so great an extent, of selling hay and straw off 
\their farms. Ton after ton was shipped to Uncle Sam’s domain from the county of Welland during last 

inter. In tones of thunder say to them that it is impoverishing their farms, and is condemned by all the 
‘best farmers in the Dominion. 


_ James Dallas,.Bosanquet, Lambton: As the forest is fast disappearing, it need not be wondered at that, 
bat winters are becoming more severe. Shade and ornamental tree planting is well enough as far as it goes, 


ut more attention should be given to protecting the natives of the soil by fencing stock out of the reserves, 
and allowing the young trees to grow beyond their reach. 
Finlay Anderson, E. Wawanosh, Huron: The prices of grain have been so low that the people of this. 


cinity have erected a cheese factory and are going to keep more cows, believing it will pay better. 


William Welsh, Huron, Bruce: The necessity of warmer stabling ought to be sufficiently impressed op 
all, after the very severe winter we have had ; the greater comfort and saving of feed would soon pay for- 
he extra expense. Underdraining ought also to be done everywhere on our clay soils, and it is not unlikely 
that three crops would pay for the labour. 
m J oseph McArdle, Proton, Grey: This township is best adapted for stock-raising, as grass, clover and 
coarse grains grow well here, also roots. Our farmers are not particular enough about improving the- 
ock. If some—and we have those that can afford it—would pay more attention to their stock and get 
me good thoroughbred bulls here, it would pay well. . 
_ John Darby, Vespra, Simcoe: A good reliable spring wheat, Suitable for heavy soil, as the old Fife. 
as, is much needed here. é ae) ct ae Pal 
ins 1 ex : This has been the longest and coldest winter an st... 
Be ee Re ite re an There is a very marked increase in tile ee pa and 
wheat are our staple products, and I might mention dairy products, as a large number of our farmers are. 
interested in cheese, and seem well satisfied with the returns from that source. 


1 i rying to make beef © 

d. Oxford: Many farmers in this neighbourhood have been trying t 
eons, but ES almost ae case they find that one is successful to the detriment of the 
other. Herds of cows have repeatedy given from 5,000 to 6,000 pounds of milk in this locality. It only 


ds a little observation to see that a pound of cheese is almost as easily made as a pound of beef. Of 


rse it is 2 disputed question which pays the best, but it is quite evident to those who try the two together - 


+ neither is eminently successful unless at the expense of the other, 
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J. Hodgins, Hibbert, Perth: This is the latest spring since 1857 ; a great deal of seeding to be done ye 


W. Tegsworth, Luther West, Wellington: This is the most backward season in many years, an 
without exception, the most trying on account of the shortness of fodder and the long and severe winte 
followed by a cold, wet spring. 


J. Connell, Minto, Wellington: If tiles and ditchers could be got at a reasonable rate, there is muc 
need for them in this locality. | 


C. Nicklin, Pilkington, Wellington : The season has been rather singular on the whole. Frost was in vei 
deep, and no spring rains to break it ; snow-storms occasionally up to the 10th May. Land sodden an 
sticky, consequently a late seeding ; no growth of any account until after the middle of the month, and ra: 
is needed before vegetation makes much headway. | 


R. Rennelson, Dumfries North, Waterloo: The disease amongst lambs, to which I referred, is, I su; 
pose, called goitre. We see less or more of it every season on some farms, while on others it is unknowr 
and now and again it makes its appearance on a farm where they have long been healthy. No ascertaine 
system of treatment seems to be proof against the trouble. 


H. Liersch, Wilmot, Waterloo: Flax seed has been sown to an extent of from 200 to 250.acres. 


J. Reith, Luthér East, Dufferin: The spring has been very backward. I sowed on the 29th of Apr 
and on ist May, but had to stop until the 11th. The frost and cold weather of the last ten days have dor 
more harm to winter wheat and clover than the winter did. 


Albert Pay, Grantham, Lincoln: This district or township is largely planted with fruit, and mo) 
attention is given to that than to grain or stock. | 


R, Postans, Trafalgar, Halton: The past winter will long be remembered by bee-keepers if not id 
others. The cold began very early and kept on with unusual steadiness. Many lost all or nearly all tl 
swarms they had: I lost one-half. Though so cold, it has been an easy winter on some things that usual] 
suffer, such as wheat and clover. 


Lie : 

A. Forster, Markham, York: Every one seems to think this is the most backward spring they evs 
remember ; it is certainly the latest seeding. I think the cause was that the frost, being so deep in th, 
ground, did not get thawed out until just lately, keeping the water from getting into the drains. 


John Foott, Hope, Durham: the prospects of the farmer are not very cheering just now. Everythin: 
is in a very backward condition ; winter fodder is almost exhausted, no pasture, and stock are in low cond’ 
tion. We never saw the land in such a bad state for receiving seed, and the advantages of well-drained lane 
natural or artificial, over undrained, were never so apparent as now. | 


Jacob H. Roblin, Adolphustown, Lennox: There was ice on the Bay of Quinte on the 1st of Ma: 
_ The oldest settlers say such a thing was never known before. 


J. A. Russell, Bastard, Leeds: On April 28th about a foot of snow, and sleighing was good ; on Ma, 
4th more snow, with rain. 








Gideon Fairbairn, Edwardsburg, Grenville: Six inches of snow fell on the 28th of April, and the weathe 
continued cold and backward up till the 12th of May; but, for the last three days the weather has bee 
delightful and the ground is drying rapidly. 


HE, L. White, Winchester, Dundas: The cheese business is progressing here ; two or three new factori 
have been started in this township, and farmers are turning their attention to cheese instead of butter. 


D. McDiarmid, Kenyon, Glengarry: A greater quantity of snow fell than usual last winter ; the co] 
weather kept on till about the middle of April, when we had the greatest snow storm known for forty year 
Owing to the lateness of the season very little maple sugar or syrup has been made. 


kR. P. McDonald, Osgoode, Carleton : Dairying is receiving more attention than usual, judging fro) 
the number of cheese factories that have been erected. Bridges and sluice-ways have suffered very muc 
from spring floods.’ 


John Gibson, Bathurst, Lanark: We have had the longest, coldest, and stormiest winter ever know’ 
here. 


H, Chalmers, Montague, Lanark: The present is the latest spring since I came to Canada, 48 years agi 
The water is higher in the Rideau River than I ever saw it before. 










Daniel Williams, Glamorgan, Haliburton : The present spring has been one with the lowest temperatw 
for many years. During the fifteen years I have lived here I never knew the month of April to rang, 
below freezing point, as it has done this year. The last Tuesday in the month there fell an average of nir 
inches of snow, and we have had showers of snow and sleet as late as May 9th. The tardy vegetation an’ 
scarcity of hay has had a very bad effect on stock. 


George W, Deller, Cardiff, Haliburton: Great improvement is noted among farmers here, especial] 
in stock ; also in their method of tilling the ground. As they had a virgin soil they have been very careles: 
but successive cropping has opened their eyes. The Reports of the Bureau of Industries have greatly stim1 
lated them to fresh endeavours, arousing Competition with other counties. 


H. Reazin, Mariposa, Victoria: Frost was never known to enter so deeply. My tile drains on hig) 
land are frozen up. I have seen the frost four and a half feet deep and a three-inch tiJe drain at that dept’ 
on level land frozen solid. -The frost will not be out till June. This occasions the water to remain an’ 
keep the land wet. 


A. Howkins, Eldon, Victoria: I have been farming quite a number of years, but in all my recollectic 
never was there such a scarcity of feed. Some farmers took their cattle to the woods and cut down trees f¢- 
them to eat the buds. From $3 to $5 could be got for a load of straw and $16 and $17 for a ton of hay. 


John Hollingworth, Watt, Muskoka: Last summer’s crop of hay and straw was short, and althoug’ 
there was considerable left over from the previous season, the unusual demand created by railroad constru’ 
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n soon cleared all out that was held by farmers who were fort : j 
1 : : unat i 
his spring hay has fetched a price never before known here, $25 : Re race ae the Cea ae 


ough fodder for their stock, and at any price feed | i i 
Be 6 died. owing to want of pent price feed has been difficult to obtain. Many horned cattle and 


R. T. Lyon, Tekkumah, Algoma: A large trade has been d j i 

: i, one on this Island in ced i 
s, which has kept the farmers employed during the winter. The spring has been ee fie Ge 
nd is now in excellent condition, and a large area has been seeded in a very short time. — o 


Robert F. Ogle, Carnarvon, Algoma: With the adjoini ip this i i 
ok vi: Joining township this is the best s 
aining more good land, unbroken with flat rock, than any other nai of the Median conte oe i 
eral are of the poorer pioneer class ; good men with an axe, but poor hands with a plough, and altogether 
ee oe ee cretore = eee and eclagareels, is not what it otherwise should be, considering 
ana itages 0 e soil and mild summer climate. For he j ; 
ace on the continent. ate or health our Island is second to no other 


FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


i S - « s ain 18 b ;comin a 


D. 8S. Robertson, Plympton, Lambton: Thistle cultivators (more aptly termed culti 
ie thistles) wanted very much. I see none advertised. phe geet apa Cea a 


Martin Wattson, Bosanquet, Lambton: Flax is a good crop. We have a flax mill here and this year 
proprietors have over 300 acres under culture amongst the farmers in the neighbourhood. 


W. Milne, Osprey, Grey : It is highly important that farmers should understand the habits of the cut 
m, as it frequently destroys large quantities of grain and root crops. All I can find about it in the 
port of the Agricultural Commission, is that “it hides under rubbish in the daytime and comes out at 
ht.” It destroyed more than one-half of my turnips and of several of my neighbours’, just as soon as 
ley came up. I hand-picked two acres, digging them up from under the surface where they borrow through 
ie day, finding on an average one to the rod. This saved the balance of my crop and I re-sowed where cut 

The field has now a large plant here and there with small ones between. Now, if I knew the habits of 
s insect I might be able to stay its ravages. For instance, if it lays its eggs on green leaves early in 
ing I would be careful to have my turnip land ploughed early in spring, and keep down all green leaves, 
0 that it would not have the chance to live for want of plant food. |The wire-worm is another destructive 

ect, of which little or almost nothing is given in the Report of the Agricultural Commission, or in the 
port of the Fruit Growers’ Association. 


Wm. Brown, Agricultural College, Guelph, Wellington: The extraordinary rainfall on the 3rd and 4th 
yf August has done immense damage to all grain crops, most to partially matured crops, such as oats and 
born. In fact this rain has completely upset ‘all calculations as to quantity and quality. Barley must be 

rgely damaged in colour, though as with fall wheat, being matured, will bulk well. The wind with the 
‘in as it fell twisted and laid the grain flat to the ground. If, therefore, breezes and sunshine do not follow 
mmediately, the greater portion will never rise and harvesting will be very difficult. 


Robert Anglin, Pittsburg, Frontenac: The crops would be much better if farmers would do more sum- 
r fallowing to kill weeds, etc. I think I am safe in saying that fully one-quarter of this township is lost, 
ng occupied by all kinds of noxious weeds, and this is getting worse from year to year. 


Alex. Buchanan, South Gower, Grenville: All sorts of implements except self-binders in use; but next 
r or so, when farmers have to buy new machines, they will invest in self-binders. 


D. McDiarmid, M.D., Kenyon, Glengarry: The great length of time required last winter and spring to 
d hay and straw to cattle, with the addition of a supply of both much below the average obtained from 
t year’s growth, caused the whole to be consumed, so that there is no previous year’s supply on hand to 
athe increased number of cattle now kept on account of the great number of cheese factories erected 
oughout the country. The usual price of hay is from $8 to $10 per ton ; this rose to between $14 and 

towards spring. A slightly better hay crop and a promised large supply of straw have removed the 
nxiety felt as to the cattle food supply for the approaching winter, 


A, Schultz, Sebastopol, Renfrew: The mortality among trees last winter was fully ninety per cent. 
me lost all they had, but they have been building up again. | Spring was too cold for trees. Bee pasture 
is very good now, and the honey harvest is better by far than it was last year. 


Wd 


, 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


4 J. R. Stobbs, Romney, Kent: Quite a number are_selling their apples at $1 per barrel. Crops of all 
ds have been up to He average i our township. There are very few self-binders used to take off the 


p, although quite a number are talking of getting them. 


Edmund B. Harrison, Howard, Kent: What about the advisability of making each one fence in his own 
which are costly to put up and keep in repair, which 


As we cannot compete with the North-West in raising wheat, 
hink the farmers of Ontario would do well to turn their attention more to rasing good stock—both horses 
d cattle. People are breeding heavy horses lately, but they should be careful and not go too far. Ina 
few years driving horses will be scarce and command high prices. 

| John H. Best, Walpole, Haldimand: I am sorry to say that the Canadian thistle and ragweed are not 
ypt in check as they should be. 

Wm, Parker, Stamford, Welland: Thad 61 bushels of bright barley to the acre. 


6—(B. I.) 


John L. Sherk, South Dorchester, Elgin : 
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J. A. Ramsden, Humberstone, Welland: On the whole, the year 1885 has been a very discouraging 0 
to farmers,, crops being injured badly by the wet weather. With farm labour comparatively high, ai 
extremely low prices for stock and produce, the outlook for farmers is very discouraging. 1 


James Thomson, Warwick, Lambton: A good deal of wheat that is sowed this fall is put in in po 
condition. Because the crop was good this year, it is put in in all kinds of ground with the expectation of 
good crop another year. What fools some farmers are ! 


R. Fleck, Moore, Lambton: The season of 1885 will be remembered as producing, on the whole, t 
finest crops ever harvested in Lambton. | 


Silas Mills, Moore, Lambton: Never in the history of our township have so many apples of choi 
quality been shipped. 


George Shirley, Brooke, Lambton: A large amount of money is being paid out here for apples alor 
There will be shipped from Watford station at least 20,000 barrels. ; 


Finlay Anderson, East Wawanosh, Huron: A great number of farms are offered for sale in this tow 
ship. Owing to low prices for farm produce and cost of living, real estate is depreciating in value. i 


Robert Russell, Greenock, Bruce: Owing to the failure of the spring wheat, a great quantity of £) 
wheat has been sown. 4 


Peter Clark, Culross, Bruce: The continued low price of grain is a serious drawback to the farm 
Li~« stock is lower in price at the present time in this section than it has been for many years. How aj 
when a change is to come it is hard to conjecture. 


Thomas Kells, Artemesia, Grey: For some cause which I do not undertake to explain, wheat, and espe: 
ally spring wheat, no matter how well adapted to soil and climate, will only do well for a limited time. 
Glasgow or Red Fife did well for a while, but it fails to yield an abundant crop. The Red Chaff yielded 4 
a time, but has had its day. Then the White Russian was introduced and did well for a time, but it is n¢ 
evident it cannot be much longer cultivated and reasonable yields realized. And, as we know of no oth 
hardy varieties being introduced, what is tobe done? Would it not be well for our leading men, who conti 
the finances of the Province, to adopt some plan whereby new varieties of seed, suitable for the countr. 
could be supphed to the farmers at a reasonable price? | 


Wm. Elliott, West Williams, Middlesex: Taking the township at large, I am of opinion that farm pi 
duce has been equal to, if not greater than, last year’s yield; fruits, excepting apples, are less, and live sto 
more numerous and in better condition. Prosperity seems to advance. 


R. A. Brown, West Nissouri, Middlesex: The industry of the apiarian is like that of all other brancl 
of farming: where wisdom, forethought, skill and plenteous labour are bestowed, there is a margin of pro} 
always, although there do come years of adversity like the one just past. 


Malcolm Campbell, Ekfrid, Middlesex: A very good season on the whole; people busy improving th. 
farins with tile-draining, and building brick houses. 


James Anderson, East Zorra, Oxford: On the whole, the hardest year since the Bureau started: mu 
more pleasant to report when crops are good. Fall wheat and hay are about the only crops we have. 


W. M. Ryan, Dereham, Oxford: As this was an extra late spring, farmers to a certain extent we 
prepared for a bad year, and, as the farmers of this section practice mixed farming, what will be lost in 6 
branch of the business will, I have no doubt, be made up in another. As wheat and cheese are the sta] 
productions of this part of the country, a low price in both products will be a serious drawback. Wheaty 
be a fair price, but as regards cheese the farmers of this section this year will not make the interest on t 
money invested in cows. 

Alex. Bryce, Brantford, Brant: People are going into mixed farming more than formerly, and it 
paying better. I do not think the land is farmed as well in this vicinity as it should be; consequently t 
crops are not as good as the richness of the soil would warrant. ! 


Horace Chisholm, Brantford, Brant: Prices for machinery are high when compared with the results 


the crops. The amount of interest which the farmer receives for the capital invested will not bear the pr 
sure ; the proportion is too great. 


Geo. Follis, Wallace Perth: On account of the fall wheat being good this year people have sown a g¢ 
deal of land in a very poor state this fall. 
















Wn. Brown, Guelph, Wellington : A prominent feature of general farm management is, the non-spe: 
lative men feel comfortable, and are waiting what time will develop as to special lines, 


Isaac Groh, Waterloo, Waterloo: Barley is mostly fed on the farm; so are pease, rye and oats, fort 
reason that farmers begin to realize unless land is fed it cannot produce. 


David Spence, Amaranth, Dufferin: This will be a trying year on many, as what spring wheat peo: 
had is not saleable. If it had not been for fall wheat and barley, a great many people would be very he 


up, for last year’s crops being poor and prices low all who had stock on hand had to part with them, caus} 
the supply on hand now to be very small. 


John H, Lindebury, Clinton, Lincoln: We have had rather a prosperous year. The crops have be 


good—grass short and winter wheat good ; beeves bring a good price, and grain though low is rising 
value, and I think we have no reason to complain. 


Robert Shearer, Niagara, Lincoln: The season has been a good one in general. The only crop that] 
suffered serious injury is potatoes, from rot. 


Robert Inksetter, Beverley, Wentworth: This has been a very unfavourable year for farmers; 1 


weather has been unseasonable and the damage considerable ; consequently our expenses have been great! 


while at the same time the price of nearly everything we had to seil has been below eost. 
Ramsay McNeil, Flamboro’ West, Wentworth: Except for the potato rot, farmers are well satisfied. 
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Colin Cameron, Nassagaweya, Halton: Much has been done in the last few years in the way of cleaning 


the land and preparing it for crops. Very few farmers think of i i ; 
_ cultivated or cross-ploughed in spring. Sowing grain on land ploughed in fall, unless 


i R. Postans, Trafalgar, Halton: What is the next new weed to be introduced? 
| the ragweed made its appearance on my place, and in spite of close watching it is 
appearing here and there, the seed evidently having been dropped by birds. 
flax has got a foothold, with its myriad of small seeds that would pass in alsi 
I have about ten bushels of timothy seed from the wheat crop this year, and 
ed, as I will neither sow nor sell it. , 


Only a few years ago 
spreading, stray plants 
And now, worse still, the wild 
ke clover seed without notice. 
will have to chop the wheat for 













John Sinclair, Chinguacousy, Peel: There is a great scarcity of good plough 
flooded with a class of men who can handle the fork, or dig, or feat bat her Aviad, se 
the answer almost invariably is, ‘‘ No.” As I consider good ploughing to be the very ba 
it is important that farm servants should learn to be good ploughmen. 


A 


The country is 
Can you plough?” 
sis of good farming, 


D. James, Markham, York: While the profits on the farm during the past two years have been small 
farmers appear to have confidence in their occupation, as the price of land has depreciated very little. 
j Their profits being small, farmers are more careful how they expend and invest their money. They are just 
_ now receiving a good education, which will be of great advantage to them all through life 


F Joseph McGrath, Mara, Ontario : Farmers are greatly improving their places in regard to buildings, a 
prone ny having gone up this year. There are great complaints of hard times, and I think they will be 
bad this winter. 


James Mackie, Uxbridge, Ontario: The farmer who uses the most improved implements and stock has 
: f, always the best improved farm, which gives the best crops, and these fetch the best prices, and there is con- 
f sequently no grumbling. 

, James McLean, Cavan, Durham: The prospects are not encouragiug. I am afraid this will be a hard 
# winter for labouring men, unless the Government go on with some public works to help the poor. 


t H. A. Walker, Hope, Durham : our township is getting very foul with weeds. I would advise every 
| i farmer to summer-fallow one field every year well, and if necessary drain it well, so as to get the whole farm 
|) done every six years. We require a great deal of draining. Many fields are part wet and part dry, which 
# prevents sowing crops until it is too late. 
} Platt Hinman, Haldimand, Northumberland: More than three-fourths of the community seem hard up. 
Many improvements would be made if they could be afforded.. Low prices for all produce cripple the 
farmer ; then all must suffer. 
A, J. Brooks, Sophiasburg, Prince Edward: Farming has been very backward work this year, and the 
‘prospect is very poor for another year. This old county does nothing much but raise barley. There is no 
enterprise in the farmers. Good stock is not raised to any extent, unless it is a few good horses. 


¥ W. H. Montray, Amherst Island, Lennox and Addington: On the whole this is a poor season for the 
farmers of this district. The barley is of poor quality, and it is the grain they most depend upon. Cheese 
_ is low in price, and potatoes.a complete failure ; large patches altogether rotten. 


i M. Spoor, Wolfe Island, Frontenac: Unless some steps are taken by the Government, or otherwise, to 
"introduce foreign labour, farming in this locality must cease to a certain extent, owing to the want of labour 
and high wages. Portions of my crop have been lost on the field before they were housed for the want of 
help, while others, after paying excessive wages to harvest the crop, find themselves either in debt or with 
} nothing left, as the present prices will not afford such high wages. 


A A. Abbott, Elizabethtown, Leeds: A good many farms have been sold this year at good prices—average 
| about $80 per acre. I sold fifty acres for $75. 
| G. F. Benson, Edwardsburgh, Grenville: The crops in this section have altogether been good this year, 
with the exception of the potato crop, which has been almost a total failure owing to the prevalence of rot. 
There seems to be a surplus of hay and grains of different kinds, while the lands are in good shape for next 
- season’s crop. 
q Alex. Farlinger, Dundas county : Farm lands increasing in value, rents of same higher, farmers very 
“much more intelligent—read and think more actively. Very few sales of farms ; farmers’ sons anxious to 
} buy and settle down in this locality, saying they do not find anything abroad to equal lands and climate 
I here. and that the maturity of stock here is not excelled. The valley between the St. Lawrence river and 
he Ottawa is part of the garden of Canada ; people as well as stock have grea® powers of endurance. 

- W.J.Summerby, Russell, Russell: All grains promised an abundant yield, but farmers are disappointed 
when they thresh. They have less grain, and of a poorer sample than expected. 
on Thomas Roche, Hagerty, Renfrew: From actual experience here early sown crop is the most profitable, 
and to facilitate that object everything that possibly could should be done this fall, such as draining, 
ploughing, manuring, etc. , ate 
4 J. G. Baird, M.D., Pakenham, Lanark: All agriculturists are well pleased with yield of: farm produce 
this year excepting spring wheat. Wa . ; 
John A. Jackson, Eldon, Victoria: This has been and is likely to continue a hard year with farmers. . 
Still they are not wholly discouraged. Farm lands sell and rent about as well as they have for the past few 





























illiams, Glamorgan, Haliburton: Present outlook for the farmer is very gloomy ; especially is 
this _ Manet ” for Bich there appears to be no market. Cattle of ten years old and upwards which a 
year since were sold at a remunerative rate are not now in demand, and will probably remain in their owner’s 
Eds for another year. This is partly owing to the depressed state of the lumber trade, which largely 


controls the price in this vicinity. 
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George Wm. Deller, Cardiff, Haliburton: The one great fault here, as in backwood townships on 
is ‘too many irons in the fire at once,” and consequently the farm usually suffers. or instance, one mal 
here can’t find time to draw all his manure, while he fully realizes the value and the need of it. The practie 
here is to attempt too much, and as the inevitable result, to do nothing. 

Arthur W. Bartlett, Monteagle, Hastings: Farming is done here generally in the roughest possibl 


way, as much of the land is new, but considering the treatment, with good success. But fall wheat is almos 
sure to winter-kill. Barley does well, but is not grown as there is no demand for it. i 
Stephen Brundige, Ryde, Muskoka: We have a new township, therefore we don’t plough so muc 
The less we plough the better for us. I only plough when the grass fails; it pays the best to sell the be 
and mutton and spread the manure on the land in the shape of top-dressing. It doubles the crop. 
J. M. Ansley, McDougall, Parry Sound: This vicinity suffered from want of seed grain in the spring. 
consequently had to wait for supply until navigation opened. It was then too late to take advantage 0 
early sowing. Next yearthis matter will be remedied by the majority of the farmers laying in their suppl 
of seed required for next spring before navigation closes this fall. 
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LIVE STOCK, THE DAIRY AND THE APIARY. 


LIVE STOCK. 


















































; Owing to the severe strain of a long, cold winter, followed by a late and backward 
pring, in which pastures made rather a poor start upon the season’s growth, live stock of 
‘all kinds began the season in a condition far from promising. They had come through 
he winter on a barely sufficient supply of fodder, while in portions of Bruce, Grey, Simcoe, 
Muskoka, Parry Sound, and other northern districts, where a severe drought had attacked 
he pastures in the previous summer, such a state of scarcity prevailed that hay sold in 
March and April at $15 to $25 per ton. A large quantity of pressed hay was sent into 
these districts over the railways, but the demand was only supplied in part, and many 
animals died of starvation. In the Lake Erie and most ef the West Midland counties, on 
e other hand, hay sold at $5 to $10 per ton, and all classes of live stock were well fed, 
more especially as coarse grains were plentiful and the market prices for them very low ; 
while in the Lake Ontario and St. Lawrence and Ottawa counties, the surplus of hay in 
farmer’s hands from 1883 enabled them with economy to save their stock in a healthy 
though reduced condition. But spring and summer favoured a speedy and good recovery. 
The abundant showers which fell at intervals over the greater portion of the Province 
more than compensated for preceding drawbacks, and generally speaking the result has 
| been that “the year grew lush in juicy stalks,” with correspondingly good effects upon 
live stock. There have been some excepiions, however. In some counties, or parts of 
} counties, especially in western and northern Ontario, pastures were considerably thinned 
| by the heat and drought of July. This was succeeded by copious and frequent rains, under 
| which they revived rapidly. In the Lake Erie, Lake Huron, West Midland and Lake 
| Ontario counties fall pastures were with few exceptions luxuriant ; indeed a good many 
| correspondents stated that the excessive rains, while stimulating a heavy growth, rendered 
| the grass deficient in nutriment. In other sections, as in Bruce and the Georgian Bay, 
| St. Lawrence and Ottawa, Hast Midland‘ and Northern districts, pastures were much 
‘more susceptible to the dry weather of September and October, which, with a rather low 
| temperature and some frosty nights, left them in most cases comparatively short and bare. 
| The absence of clover and of mixed grasses as against pure timothy is occasionally alluded 
| to as a cause of poor pasturage, and the depredations of grasshoppers are complained of 
‘in some localities. 
~ The condition of live stock has corresponded generally with the condition of the pastur- 
| age. Where the latter was abundant all animals were reported as plump and thrifty, and 
vice versa. But even where they were thin in flesh they were remarkably healthy ; the 
| temperate summer, with no great extremes of heat or cold, and the open fall having been 
in every way favourable to them. At the close of the season horned cattle were reported 
| to be absolutely free from disease of any kind. eet 
| Many horses succumbed to distemper in the spring 1n the western and south-western 
counties, but otherrwise they have had a favourable year. There was also a large mor- 
| tality among young pigs, caused no doubt by the severity of the weather at the time they 
were dropped ; in many cases whole litters were lost. Toward the end of summer, too, 
hog cholera prevailed pretty extensively in some western localities, but 16 gradually dis- 
appeared with the approach of winter. The reports as to sheep are not entirely favour- 
able. In many cases not only did they suffer from the effects of an unusually trying 
winter, many lambs dying at birth, but the abundant moisture of the summer, which 
proved so advantageous to other live stock, was rather unfavourable to sheep, which prefer 


drier weather and less luxuriant pasturage. 
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In the matter of stall-feeding, the customs of the farmers of Ontario ditfer very 
much, being affected largely by the general character of their products and the local con- 
dition of the markets. Where there is plenty of good pasturage, as in the newer districts 
of the country, or where stock-raisers are content to supply the demands of the local trade | 
only, animals are generally sold off the grass, and very little winter fattening is attempted. 
On the other hand, farmers who grow large quantities of coarse grains and roots are 
encouraged to stable their stock to meet the pretty constant demand of the export trade. 

With regard to the prevailing breeds of cattle, the farmers of Ontario continue to 
pursue the policy of cultivating such strains as combine the highest beefing with the 
highest milking qualities. The Durham grade, that is, the product of pure sires and | 
native females, predominates by far over every other breed; the weight of testimony — 
favours it as the most profitable in a mixed system of husbandry. In several ef the St. 
Lawrence counties, and in a few western localities, where the dairy industry has reached 
such proportions as to justify farmers in selecting cows for their milking qualities alone, 
Ayrshires and Jerseys, and grades of these with native stock or with Shorthorns, are fre- 
quently found. The Holstein, too, appears to be rapidly growing into favour among 
dairymen. The Devon and the Hereford, as well as the the much despised Canadian, 
have also their advocates for dairy purposes. 

The market for live stock during the year was inactive, a comparative absence 
of demand and low prices being the rule. As a correspondent tersely expressed it: “ The 
prospect of supplies for market is a great deal better than the prospect of a market for 
the supplies.” There were a good many sales of cattle off the pastures for the British 
market, but at the close of the season buyers were scarce and large stocks had accumu- 
lated in the hands of farmers. The number of horses in the Province increased from | 
535,953 in 1884 to 558,809 in 1885, and the number of cattle from 1,925,670 in 1834 
to 1,976,480: in 1885. The number of hogs was diminished from 916,158 in 1884 to 
822,262 in 1885, owing chiefly to the large losses in last spring’s litters. The statistics of 
sheep also show a great diminution, there having been 1,890,733 in 1884 against 1,755,605 
in 1885. Oorrespondents attribute this, first of all, to absence of demand and low price 
for wool, which render it unprofitable to maintain sheep for that product alone ; and, in: 
the absence of that source of revenue sheep, simply as meat producers, do not pay so well 
as cattle and hogs. The poultry in the Province have increased from 6,237,606 in 1884) 
to 6,336,805 in 1885. 

The following table, showing the average number and value of live stock per 1,000 
acres of cleared land in the various districts and for the whole Province, affords material 
for interesting comparisons : ; 






































| : : 

DISTRICTS. ; Horses. | Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. Poultry. : Value. 
Lake Erie...... Bey MOR, AMC as | 58.7 179.3 145.3. 8 CA2668 ~733.5 $9.771 
Thaice Huron seu, -vid Uae eee 49.9 209.6 | 180.4 59.8 ; 562.5 | 10.174 
Georviani Bays: 0. akon 48.4 188.1 ny Sige S187 550.8 9.253 
Ve ainnd. iets bee 51.2°| 201.7 | 487.7 71.6 | 590.3 | 10.454 
Lake Qntario.. 6.054: ese 54.7 | 14.7 | 194.5 |. 78.4 | 553.0 9.212 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa..... | AT 9:!\\e'. 186250 pl We UBO1S 1 oy 61.5), PneOe i mateo 
Mast Weiland. 000 eee 49.3 | 176.8 | 156.2 65.0 | 493.0 | 8.168 
Northern Districts............ 36.8 | 258.5 | 184.1 82.1 | 551.6 9.691 
heer ates: i ea ean B16 1824p aete7 75.7 | 588.7 | 9.275 














The provincial averages for the four years, 1882-5, are: horses, 51.0; cattle, 172.2 ; 
sheep, 175.7 ; pigs, 82.7 ; poultry, 562.2; value, $9,091. Last year’s average shows an 
increase in horses, cattle and poultry, and a decrease in sheep and pigs. The Lake Erie 
counties stand first in the number of horses, piys and poultry per 1,000 acres, the 
Georgian Bay continues first in sheep, the Northern distric’s first in cattle, and the West 
Midland counties first in value. The apparent supremacy of the Northern districts in 
cattle is accounted for by the fact that the farmers of Muskoka and Parry Sound, while: 
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vam COARSE. =< 
Fleece. Pounds. 

925,314 5,161,975 
982, 684: 5,357,840 





$e 
Fleece. 
180,056 
172,724 


jince, of the average pounds weight of wool per fleece : 


FINE. 





merally having small areas of cleared land, are accustomed to pasture their cattle on the 
natural and beaver meadows of that part of the country. 
_ Some idea of the extent of the contraction in wool production last year may be found 
om the following comparison of the product for 1885 with the average annual product 
r the four years 1882-5: i 





os 

Pounds. Total Clip. 
924,891 6,086,866 
880,507 6,238,347 


| The following table gives a similar comparison, by county groups and for the pro. 
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1885. 1882-5 

| Coarse. Fine. Coarse Fine 
lbs. lbs. | lbs. lbs. 
5.77 4.91 5.60 4.91 
Bars hed 5.68 5.37 

| 5.69 B16 ih baneeae 5.22 
5.78 5: 94el sy hea TO 5.28 
64D. aes Agia ety et oe 5.35 
4.90 | ae wean hee 4.84 
5.29 4,90 5.17 4.87 
5.62 5.10 Beha 5.19 
5.58 5.14 B.45 | 5.10 





the four years. 







orice, during th 
follows : 


The provincial average for 


The exports of horses, horned ca 


lace. Their average product last year exceed 
per fleece for coarse, and about 5 oz. per fleece for fine wool. 


both kinds of wool for last year exceeds the average for 
For all the years the Lake Ontario counties have maintained the first 
ed the provincial average by about 9 oz. 


EXPORTS OF ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCE. 


e past ten years, are 8 


ttle and sheep from Canada, by numbers, value and 
hown by the Dominion trade returns to have been 
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HorssEs. ' | HORNED CATTLE. | SHEEP. 
a eee oe 
| . 
No. Value. Price. No. Value. Price, No. | Value. | Price 
$ Ge $ | $ ¢. | | $ $ c. 
4,299 442,338 | 102 90 | 25,357 601,148 Ey (as iaeg | 507,538 | 3 59 
3,306 779,222 93 82 | 22,656 715,750 81 59 ! 209,899 | 583,020 , 2 78 
14,179 1,278,728 | 89 83 | 29,925 1,152,334 38 50 | 242,989 699,337 | 2 88 
16,629 | 1,376,794 82 79 | 46,569.| 2,096,696 | 45 02 ee 3 21 
21,393 | 1,880,379 87 90 | 54,944 | 2,764,437 | 50 31 | 398,726 1,422,830 | 3.0% 
21,993 2,094,037 95 21 | 62,277 3,464,871 5D 64 | 354,155 my (ster | 3 87 
20.920 | 2,326,637 111 21 | 62,106 3,256, 330 52 43 | 311,669 1,228,957 | 3 94 
b) b] ; a 
13.019 | 1,633,291 | 195 45 | 66,396 | 3,898,028 58 70 | 308,474 1,388,056 | 4 50 
) ’ ‘ 
11.595 | 1,617,829 139 52 | 89,263 5,681,082 | 63 64 | 304,403 | 1,544,605 5 07 
? 9 3 iz 
| aio7e | 1,554,629 | 129 79 | 148,008 | 7,977,777 Bl 59 335,048 | 1,261,071 | 3 76 
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_ The exports of horses show a very rapid increase in the first six years, from 4,299 in 
1876 to 21,993 in 1881, from which they have gradually fallen back to 11,978 in 1885 
yet a high average price has been maintained. In the exports of horned cattle there ha: 
been a steady and remarkable advance every year of the period, indicating the great ex 
pansion of our foreign trade in fat stock. From 25,357 animals in 1876, the number hay 
multiplied to no less than 143,003 in 1885, nearly six times as many, or an increase ir 
in the ten years of 464 per cent. But this statement alone does not reveal thi 
whole extent of the added profit to the country ; for, along with this extraordinary 
development in the bulk of the trade, the average price obtained per head has more thar 
doubled—the increase being from $23.71 in 1876 to $63.64 in 1884 and $51.59 in 1885 
The total value in the first year was $601,148, and in the last year $7,377,777—ovel 
twelve times as much, or amounting in the ten years to the enormous increase of ove! 
1127 per cent., as compared with the increase in number of 464 per cent. From this maj 
be inferred the great improvement that has taken place in the character and quality. o 
the cattle exported, and, by implication, of the general stock of the country. The expor 
trade in sheep also shows a good development, though, as was of course to be expected, 
to nothing like the extent of the cattle trade. The number of sheep exported has 
increased from 141,187 in 1876 to 335,043 in 1885, more than double, though the highes: 
point was reached in 1880, when 398,726 were exported. The aggregate value hay 
increased correspondingly, and the average price advanced steadily from 1877 to 1884) 
when it reached $5.07, after which it dropped last year to $3.75 per head. Our chie 
market for sheep is found in the United States. In this connection, the exports of woo 
from Oanada for the ten years may be tabulated : | 
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Year. | Quantity. | Value. | Price per lb. 
lbs. $ ' 
iE forts 3 AAMRATAM RE EA Bache Oh GN ls 2,907,229 | 933,601 | $0.32 
LSTA ATR EG, CMA ea cL eee | 2,476,484 | 698,974 28 
TOE Hic, Sort st eee ae Ne | 2,445,893 707,319 | 29 
S79 Reeth Sk", Mati ae Pee ies ipa uae 3,013,587 | 691,894 | 23 
HBGO: ee he ets LG ee an 3,619,181 | 920,928 25 
1157 Fie VAR Raa A ¥Y 1,404,123 | 409,683 | 29 
PoE git! HR ON NE I | 1,053,305 246,657 23 
Tes NESE MIL BOLE MT 1,375,572 | 280,530 | 20 
TSCA pt Seraie! ENE Uy he oye a | 1,501,031 | 310,060 21 
esc eee, Seen eer | 989,925 | 196,178 | 20 








In the first five years the exports showed a large increase in the quantity ; yet x 
great a fall in the price occured that, in 1880, 3,619,181 lbs. of wool sold for $12,678 less thar 
2,907,229 lbs. sold forin 1876. In the last five years, notwithstanding some feeble attempts 
to recover, the general tendency both in quantities and values has been towards decline 
Comparing the last year with the first year of the period, we find that the exports in 188! 
amounted to but slightly over one-third in quantity, and not much more than one-fifth ir 
value, of those of 1876, while the average price fell from 32 cents per lb. in 1876 to 2( 
cents in 1885, a drop of 38 per cent. 


The production of eggs for export has grown to be an important and profitable in 
dustry of Canada. Its expansion during the past ten years is shown by the following 
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le average price : 


tatistics of the quantities and values of the annual exports from the whole Lominion, and 























Quantity. | Value. 
Doz. | 

3,880,813 _ «$508,425 4) 
5,025,953 | 534,891 | 
5,262,920 | 646,574 | 
5,440,823 | 574,093 
6,452,580 740,665 | 
9,090,135 1,103,812 
10,499,082 1,643,709 | 
13,451,410 | 2,256,586 
11,490,855 1,960,197 
11,542,703 | 1,830,632 





| Price per dozen. 











This is a very satisfactory exhibit, and all the more so as showing the double advant- 
ge to the country of an enhancing price simultaneously with an enlarging market. Thus, 
yking the first and the last year for comparison—although less favourable to a striking 
esult than some others—1877 with 1883 or 1884, for example—we find that the quantity 
ported has nearly trebled, while the aggregate value has nearly quadrupled. This is 


lhe result of a rapidly growing demand in the United States. 


_ The following table, covering the last six years, gives a comparison of (1) the total 
bxports of eggs from Canada according to the Dominion trade returns, (2) the imports 
Irom Canada into the United States according to the American returns, and (3) the total 
imports from all countries into the United States, for each fiscal year ending June 30: 




















ToTAL EXPORTS FROM IMPORTS FROM CANADA | TOTAL IMPORTS INTO 
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| CANADA. INTO UNITED STATES. UNITED STATES. 
| YEAR. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. FP Quantity. Value. 
| ; Dozen. Dozen. | Dozen. 
LU ee ee 6,452,580 $740,665 7,662,068 $894,349 7,773,492 $901, 932 
4 SS) in re 9,090,135 1,103,812 9,471,391 1,199,157 9,578,076 1,206,067 
a 5 10,499,082 | 1,643,709 | 11,728,518 1,793, 167 | 11,929,355 1,808,585 
P LSS ee 13,451,410 2,256,586 | 14,683,061 2,584,279 | 15,279,065 | 2,677,604 
if q 1 Dae 11,490,855 1,960,197 | 14,688,338 | 2,356,313 | 16,487,204 | 2,677,360 
fee 1885....... setts 11,542,703 | 1,830,632 ees Male Be ioe | 2,476,672 
MeL OUAIS . i 6. + = | 62,526,765. 9,539,901 | 72,202,850 | 20,922,702 | 77,145,642 | 11,748,220 










It will be observed that the United States buy nearly all of their imported eggs from 
nada. ° On the other hand, the great bulk of our egg exports are sent to that country. 
American returns, indeed, show larger imports from Canada than our total exports, 
cording to our own returns, and the former are no doubt the more accurate, for this 

on: although eggs go into the United States free of duty, all imports of them are 
tered at the custom houses, while many exports are doubtless made from Canada with- 


Jout being entered here, owing to the les rigorous watchfulness of exports than of im- 
sorts. The following figures for the last three years, from our Trade tables, will show 
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that of the total quantity of eggs exported to the United States from Canada, about 7 
per cent. go from Ontario : 











Exports To U.S. FROM 
ONTARIO. 

















YEAR. | 
| | 

'- Quantity. | Value | Quantity. | Value. 
waa 
| doz. | $s | doz. | s 
poet so. hes, is, eee 13,418,744 2,251,304 | 8,939,250 | 1,612,043 
ON ORNS MA PP SN 2 11,384,856 | 1,950,561 | — 7,800,317 | 1,835,688 
HRS ho 2,5 cae he ea tee 11,512,279 | 1,726,729 7,953,065 | 1,284,714 J 
{ 
4 


In the United States tables the imports from Ontario and Quebec are not given separ 
ately, but it is fair to assume that those from Ontario are at least in the same relative 
proportion as our own tables show. 1 
Although Great Britain imports annually an immense quantity of eggs, they do not 
show so great a volume of increase as its imports of some other agricultural commodities 
In the ten years from 1875 to 1884 they increased from 61,768,630 dozen to 82,800,736 
dozen, not a very remarkable advance, relatively speaking, in that length of time. | 
Dealers evidently find the exportation of eggs much more profitable than that o: 
poultry, for the latter in value amounts to less than one-tenth of theformer. The returns 
for the whole Dominion of the exports of “poultry and other animals,” (excluding horses 
cattle, swine, and sheep) for the last ten years, are as follows: 
; 1876 1877 1878 1879 1880 1881 1882 1883 1884 1885 
$74,317 $48,303 $67,448 $90,880 $141,034 $133,963 $149,804 $161,229 $192,908 $175,475 
During the ten years from 1875 to 1884 the total imports of poultry and game int 
Great Britain and T[reland increased from $1,596,590 in the former year to $3,263,854 nn 
the latter. The following table, giving the total imports of horned cattle and sheep int 
the United Kingdom for the same ten years will indicate the growth of the market there 
for imported live stock during that period: | 














| | 
' CATTLE. SHEEP. 
YEAR. 

Number. | Value. Number. | Value. 
fo. ae } Laas Retires Bid: | 263,684 | £4,885,462 | 985,652 £2,185,750 
io) FEL Re ae EMR te Sk 271,576 | 4,860,440 1,041,329 2,226, 952 
Sergeant. 3. Lis. ee eee 201,193 3,817,499 | 874,055 | 2,107,466 
iBya eee. fi oe etnaeyiiae | 9538, 462 | 5,080,702 | 892,125 | " 2,171,904 
Seon et ee ee page a) ale | 247,768 | 4,639,431 | 944,888 | 2,252, 824 
soe On ig a ROR AR | 389,724 | 7,798,960 | 941,121 2,266,436 
Fs ek Ae Le ee! PILOTS 7 319,374 | 6,251,577 | 935,144 | 2,191,762 
RAG meets. Say; , Sade toes eee | 343,699 | 6,655,590 | 1,124,391 | 2,558,827 
tees Saks. tiki te ee | 474,750 | 9,332,249 | 1,116,115 | 2,518,382 
1884 bie Bik be: eee ae | 425,507 | 8,271,020 | 945,042 | 2,149,704 





While the trade in sheep has barely held its own, the mother country’s imports ¢ 
eattie have increased over 61 per cent. in the ten years. The following figures will show 
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iat proportion of our total exports of these animals went to Great Britain and Ireland 


1883 and 1884: 








1 
; | CATTLE. 








| | SHEEP. 
| 1883. | 1884. 1883 | 1884. 
aa na a Eee aS 
y | 
Minatia Oxported® ..... 26.5. see eee eee | 66,396 | 89,263 | 308,474 | 304,403 
Great Britain and Ireland imported from | : 7 
61,083 | 94,985 | 61,367 


rh SG ON a ee ane ae BA soe: | 53,176 | | 
_ The great national importance of the export trade which has been brought under 
Jview in the tables and other statements given here will be apparent from the following 
mparisons of the relations towards each other of (1) the total aggregate exports of all 
pds, (2) the aggregate exports of animals and their produce, and (3) the aggregate 
ports of agricultural products for the two five-year periods, from 1876 to 1880, and from 

1 to 1885, respectively : 





i 1876-80 1881-85 
Total aggregate exports of DamimMoi as ia se eee S231 Db2. O82» eAreaeepves $408,630,496 
Exports of animals and their PROMUCEs sic/oqscba ss aes es's S3.565,224 jis saiae- 110,446,436 
Exports of agricultural products......-.--- -++++-s0++ 95,760,587 Bae 102,039,894 


" In the first five years the exports of agricultural products exceeded those of animals 
jad their produce by $12,197,363, whereas in the second period the latter exceeded the 
Jrmer by $8,406,542. Of the total exports, animals and their produce formed 25 per 
nt. in the first five years and 27 per cent. in the second, and agricultural products 29 


r cent. in the first and 25 per cent. in the second period. 


{ 
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. ‘ IMPORTS OF THOROUGHBRED STOCK. 

The report of the Department of Agriculture at Ottawa shows that during the year 

ding December 31, 1885, the imports of thorough-bred animals by Ontario farmers 

sre as follows : 

1 Carriz.—At Quebec—109 Shorthorns, 15 Jerseys, 15 Herefords, 3 Galloways, 8 

|ussex, 4 Holsteins, 30 Ayrshires—184. At Sarnia—3 Shorthorns, 71 Holsteins, 59 

rseys, 2 Herefords,—135. Total cattle, 319. In 1884 the total number imported was 

181, of which 201 were quarrantined at Quebec and 80 at Sarnia. 

| Sueep.—At Quebec—18 Cotswolds, 89 Southdowns, | Hampshire, 29 Dorsets, 38 

\hropshires. Total sheep, 175. The total number imported in 1884 was 272. 
 Swinr.—At Quebec—2 Suffolk, 2 Essex, 98 Berkshire—32. AtSarnia.—ll White 


hesters, 8 Poland Chinas, 14 Red Jerseys, 19 Yorkshires, 17 Berkshires—69. Total 


wine, 101. 


a 





FROM THE MAY REPORT. 


“George Leak, Rochester, Essex : I think there is a greater supply of cattle than usual, which perhaps 

sounts for their poor condition. There was a plentiful supply of fodder throughout the winter. 

J i ery 5 > thi . —the most 

N. A. Coste, Malden, Essex: The winter has been very severe for this part of the country i 

ere so far as known by any of the farmers of any winter on record, The cattle had to be fed much longer 

Jhan usnal, and sufficient fodder existed for all the requirements up tO the end of April, but at pr esent it is 
tting scarce. Grass, however, is at last coming up. Cattle are generally in fair condition, and no sickness 
revails. 

Jasper Golden, Gosfield, Essex: Store pigs look well, and there 18 

sOhf a winter when so many sows lost their young ; hogs will not be so plent 

hf A. M. Wigle & Son, Gosfield, Essex: Plenty of corn from last fall kept the live stock well. 


“ 









a good supply of food. I never knew 
iful as was expected. 
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Edward Nash, Mersea, Essex: There has been a great loss of young pigs ; many farmers lost both sow 
and pigs. 


C. Darling, Howard, Kent: Fodder has been fairly plentiful and live stock looks well, with some fe 
exceptions. 


Thomas Bateman, Chatham, Kent: Live stock as arule look better than after the long winter, especia 
cattle. Pigs are rather scarce, a few having died about a month ago from hog cholera. 


Dugald Campbell, Dunwich, Elgin: Live stock look very well. Pigs are in good order, but aroun) 
here a majority of sows pigged about the 17th of March, and the weather being excessively cold, the pigs wer: 
nearly all lost. Fodder has been abundant throughout the winter, but owing to the long cold winter an 
late spring it is getting pretty well cleaned out. 


D. M. McCallum, Dunwich, Elgin: Cattle and horses are lookiug very well ; sheep are very poor, th 
winter being so close and dry. Thore was plenty of feed and of a good quality, hay especially. | 


i James Davidson, Yarmouth, Elgin: Horses are fairly well now, but a great many have been affecte, 
with a kind of diphtheria or distemper ; a number of bad cases, but not many deaths. Hogs are scarce 
a great many having lost their spring litters. 


| 

George Cruise, Walsingham, Norfolk: The condition of live stock is good. The long, cold winter ha 
pretty well exhausted the fodder supply, and as a consequence the animals in general are a little thir 
fodder was somewhet scarce, but there was always some to be obtained in our township. a 
John H. Best, Walpole, Haldimand: Wery good generally. Horses have had a distemper, which if 
many cases proved fatal. A number of lambs and young pigs have died, owing to the cold season. | 


J. H. Houser, Canborough, Haldimand: A few young cattle have died of blackleg. | 


_ S. H. Van Every, Pelham, Welland: Live stock are generally in good condition ; a great many youn\ 
pigs have died during the cold weather this spring. 


Alex. Reid, Crowland, Welland; All in good condition. Plenty of fodder, and hay and oats have bee 
very low in price all winter. 





John Grant, Sombra, Lambton: Cattle are in very good condition in this neighbourhood ; quite a num 


ae have died of actual starvation. Wasteful feeding in the early part of the season madé fodder scarce ij) 
the spring, 


Joseph H. Patterson, Dawn, Lambton: Horses are in good condition, but cattle are thin in flesh. TH 
young pigs that were littered early have mostly perished from cold. 


James Lovell, Brooke, Lambton: Live stock that have had proper attention are in good conditor’ 
those that have wintered at the straw stack are very poor. 


J. R. Smith, Plymouth, Lambton: Cattle are in average condition ; horses have suffered from distempe 
and some have died ; fodder very scarce. | 


G. E. Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: Live stock are in fair condition. Great loss of lambs occurre 
owing to the cold spring. Sheep have suffered from a peculiar disease not understood by veterinary surgeon} 
The animal holds its head around to one side, falls off in condition rapidly, and dies in a short time in th§ 
majority of cases, I fancy it is an affection of the brain. | | 


John Rudd, Goderich, Huron: Horses in good condition except where there are a few cases of pinkeye. 
cattle are healthy, but rather poor; sufficient fodder, with oconomy in feeding. | 


Malcolm McDonald, West Wawanosh, Huron: Stock are healthy, but low in flesh. A large quantity «ff 
pressed hay was brought in by rail, which sold at $15 to $20 per ton. 


Peter Corrigan, Kinloss, Bruce: Stock of all kinds are in poor condition on account of the grei 
scarcity of feed. A large quantity of hay was imported and sold from $18 to $20 per ton. 


William Welsh, Huron, Bruce: The necessity of warmer stabling ought to be sufficiently impressed ¢ 


all, after the very severe winter we have had ; the greater comfort and saving of feed would soon pay fc 
the extra expense. 


Donald Blue, Huron, Bruce: Stock wintered in fair condition, notwithstanding the ed severe winte 
A number of lambs were lost, more through carelessness than from any disease among the sheep. 


Hugh Murray, Bruce, Bruce: Live stock generally had a hard winter; the continued severe weathi ff 
caused a scarcity of feed. Horses are generally in good condition, but cattle are very thin, as also a 
sheep and pigs. Fodder was very scarce towards the end of March and through April. 


John Douglass, Arran, Bruce: Stock of all kinds are very poor; fodder having been exceptional! 
scarce, great quantities of hay were imported at high prices. 


Joseph McArdle, Proton, Grey: This township is best adapted for stock-raising, as grass, clover an 
all coarse grains grow well here, also roots. Our farmers are not particular enough about improving tl 
stock, If some—and we have those that can afford it—-would pay more attention to their stock and giif 
some good thoroughbred bulls here, it would pay well. 


William Irvine, Bentinck, Grey: Live stock in general are leaner this spring than for many years bac)! 


Fodder has not been so scarce for years as this winter, a large quantity of pressed hay being bought fe! 
cattle. 


A. Elliott, Artemesia, Grey : The general condition of all kinds of live stock is good. There was 


sufficiency of fodder to meet all demands ; of course there were individual cases of scarcity, but there was 
sufficiency on the market. 


Joseph K. Irving, Sydenham, Grey: I believe it would be much more profitable if farmers kept oni] 
third less cattle, in numbers, and if they fed the less number what they feed the large, they would haw 
better returns than they now have. 


a Xe@lll, 


r 
f J. R. Irving, Innisfil, Simcoe: Stock are 

: generally good, but there has b ; 

ee athe: » een some distemper amon 
i oe s. Hodder bas not been so scarce for some years, but still there has been enough e 
® George McLean, Oro, Simcoe: The condition of stock is 

x é : 1 snot very good. Th winter 

ith a great scarcity of fodder towards spring, has caused PB hey Na hee eas Aes aect eat pains 


i . 
| Archibald Thomson, Orillia, Simcoe: Live stock are poc 3 
carte of fadder, hay eee na hee poor, cattle being the worst. Very many farmers 


a 
t John Hutton, Metcalfe, Middlesex: Horses look well, but cattl d, aS 
‘Ppndition ; hogs are scarce. ’ “Fodder is scarce and all is used up. Piet i apteimib 


f John Dawson, Williams West, Middlesex: Stock look v j 
s alias eo. ee 3 ook very fair. Distemper has been quite bad and 











1 S.C. Tuttle, Oxford East, Oxford: Stock are fair—quite as well as can be ex sideri 
Va S ° ca) Ss Y e e " 4 
}vere winter ; a number of farmers have lost their young pigs. ka yeni 


a 
& Thomas A. Good, Brantford, Brant: Stock are in fair condition. There has b i 
f Ae BI ant : : een a great deal of distem- 
Jer among horses this winter and spring, and numbers have died from it. Fodder lenti i 
‘ inter, but it is now scarce on account of the late spring. Hits aang ty 


+ James Slimmon, Maryb h, Welli Tees 
4 ‘ yborough ellington: A bad cough prevailing with horses; cattle a litt in: 
| leep not doing well and many lambs dying, but I do not know from what cause. : eg sat 


i ve J. McDonald, Garafraxa W., Wellington,:; Stock are generally thin. Horses have been troubled with 
disease inthe nature of colic, accompanied by a severe cough; it has proved fatal in some cases. Hay 
ape very sarce and dear. 

| John McNab, Luther West, Wellington: Cattle are in poor condition. Numbers of mares are losing 
eir foals, and in many Instances have died themselves. Fodder is very scarce. 
















































3 
"4 R. Rennelson, Dumfries N., Waterloo: The condition of live stock generally good, notwithstanding 
msiderable disease among lambs, and rather heavy loss of ewes in lambing. This disease is, I suppose, 
ulled goitre. We see less or more of it every season on some farms, while on others it is unknown ; and 
ow and again it makes its appearance on a farm, where they have long been healthy. No ascertained system 


a treatment seems to be proof against the trouble. 


} .Wm. Dynes, Mono, Dufferin: Cattle are very poor. but horses are fair. Some sheep died from grub 
ithe nose. Fodder is very scarce. 
y yay Gray, Mulmur, Dufferin: Live stock are generally in good condition ; about one-third of the 
nbs died. 
Isaac A. Merritt, Grimsby, Lincoln : Thé condition of stock may be considered fair; some horse dis- 
pmper has prevailed. No disease among pigs to my knowledge, that is among grown hogs, but a great many 
$s have lost their pigs in early spring. Some think it is a disease, ‘but I am of the opinion that it 
Beteed by confining sows too closely and having them too fat. There has been generally a sufficiency of 
er. 
W. M. Calder, Glanford, Wentworth: Stock are in ordinary condition, but considerable distemper 
; ared among horses in this neighbourhood during the winter, some having a severe attack. There has 
een considerable fatality among young pigs, a great many being dead at birth ; cannot account for it. The 
q odder supply has been sufficient, indeed abundant. 
 R. Postans, Trafalgar, Halton: Stock of all kinds are in good health. There was an unusual abun- 
mce of fodder to begin the winter with, and hay could scarcely be sold; but owing to the long, steady 
mter, feed has become very scarce and consequently high priced. 
"John Campbell, Chinguacousy, Peel : Stock has been well wintered and looks well; no disease of any 
jand except in hogs, and young pigs have done very badly. Hay has been plentiful, never having got over 
12 a ton in our markets. 
- Archibald McKinnon, Caledon, Peel : Cattle are in good condition ; sheep are doing very well; pigs 
lave not been successful ; two-thirds of the sows lost their pigs in March. 
J. Bartholomew, Whitchurch, York : This has been a hard winter on stock by the long continued cold 
ather, but I have not heard of any disease. In general feed has been plentiful. 
 L Weller, Scott, Ontario: Stock are in a healty condition, but thin in flesh. Cattle are generally 
abled yet, 15th May. There has been a sufficiency of fodder. 
- John Foott, Hope, Durham: The condition of live stock is rather low, especially cattle ; considerable 
Hosses in young pigs. There was a plentiful supply of fodder and large quantities of old hay, but owing to 
e length and severity of the winter it is becoming scarce. : 
John A. Sprague, Sophiasburg, Prince Edward: The condition of live stock is poor, particularly cattle. 
here has been a great scarcity of fodder. 
- John Sharp, Ernesttown, Lennox: Stock generally wintered well, but owing to a scarcity of fodder 
wards spring, they have fallen off to some extent. Hay went up from $7 in winter to $15 in spring. 
¥ : ; : diti f live stock is not very good 
: D h, etc., Lennox and Addington : The condition 0! ry good. 
fale. a ae Piel affection towards the end. of winter, and partially lost the use of their limbs ; 
use, excessive cold. Hodder is scarce, hay selling at $20 to $25 per ton. 
: : Cattle of all kinds are very poor. Hay was scarce at $20 

Pont Elkington, Palmers Bante ek o down maple trees to browse their stock as 


hort also. Many settlers were choppin 
Bn poecee L eee here sipeete an opinion tha. no food appears to bring cattle through so strong 


hearty as maple browse. 
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Wm. A. Webster, Lansdowne, Leeds : With good stock men, live stock is all right; but alas ly 
have too manyi ll-bred and worse fed cattle, which is the fault of the men and not of the stock. No @ 
ease, Plenty of fodder in this township. : : a 

Alex. Buchanan, South Gower, Grenville: Live stock are in good condition, but there have been a f¢ 
cases of horse distemper. A large number of lambs this spring. 4 

James P. Fox, Winchester, Dundas: The condition of live stock is generally good. A great maj 
young pigs died when from one to four weeks old. There have been a few cases of blackleg among t 
cattle. Plenty of fodder. 4 


Kenneth McLennan, Lochiel, Glengarry: Live stock is in very good condition. Distemper very of 
valent among horses, aad some have died. Enough of fodder in this locality. ’ 


John McLennan, Clarence, Russell: Cattle are generally thin ; horses are in good condition ; most 
the young pigs are dying. Fodder was plentiful till late in the spring, but it is scarce now. . 

James Rutherford, Osgoode, Carleton : The condition of live stock is generally good. This is a remam 
able season for twin lambs. There has been a great scarcity of fodder, except with those who had some It 
over from the previous year. fl ; 


Isaac Wilson, March, Carleton: Farmers in this vicinity are improving very fast. A great deal 
imported stock is being brought in. a 
Peter Dalglish, Admaston, Renfrew: Live stock are poor. Fodder very scarce, and hay went up to § 
per ton. r 

Wm. Brownlee, Dalhousie, Lanark: Cattle are thin ; horses in good condition ; young pigs scarce, @ 
a great many dying. Fodder very scarce. 4 


Geo. Green, Ramsay, Lanark: The condition of live stock is only fair, There has been an unust 
number of lambs this spring, but many have perished from cold. Fodder is fairly plentiful. 4 


William Ramsay, Mariposa, Victoria: Horses have come through all right, but cattle and sheep #! 
generally very thin, owing to the scarcity of feed this spring. Pigs are in very good condition. " 


A. Howkins, Eldon, Victoria: I have been farming quite a number of years, but in all my recollecti 
never was there such a scarcity of feed. Some farmers took their cattle to the woods and cut down trees} 
them to eat the buds. From $3 to $5 could be got for a load of straw and $16 and $17 for a ton of hay. © 


William Armstrong, Otonabee, Peterborough: Live stock of all kinds are looking well. We had 
abundance of hay in this township last season, and our cattle have come through in fine condition. Thi 
will be a surplus of hay for another season. { 


William Anderson, Belmont; Peterborough: Cattle are very thin and weak on account of scarcity 
fodder ; hay sold for $20 per ton. ; 


George W. Deller, Cardiff, Haliburton: Horses have not suffered as much as other stock; cattle he 
literally starved, a large number having died of sheer want of food, and of those living a large majority } 
in a frightful condition which nothing can, at least this summer, rectify. There has been such a scarcity) 
fodder that whole herds have been kept alive on the tops of trees chopped down for the purpose. i 


James McGregor, Wollaston, Hastings: Live stock are in a very poor condition. The winter ut 
January being unusually open many fed liberally, indeed, wasted it, and hay was sold to lumbermen at 
per ton, but towards spring the same parties bought at $20 and many sold cattle to save buying fod 
Some cattle died of starvation. | 

James D. Smith, McLean and Ridout, Muskoka: Cattle are in a very poor condition ; some have di) 
There has been a great mortality among calves, caused in some instances by bloat and in others through { 
- intense cold and bad condition of the majority of stables. There has also been great mortality among she, 
many dying of grub in the head. Fodder has been very scarce ; it reached the enormous price of $30 a i 


John Young, Armour, Parry Sound: Live stock generally are very poor, especially cattle. Owing) 
the construction of the N. and P. Junction Railway, hay is very scarce, being worth $30 per ton, and ve 
little to get. : i 


f 
FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. . 
i 
| 


J. H. Morgan, Anderson, Essex : Hog cholera has been playing the mischief. Some farmers lost tk 
whole stock. | 


D. McCall, Southwold, Elgin: Pastures have been good until about two weeks ago. Since then th 
have been very dry, and the grasshoppers have about destroyed everything green, except the corn. 


Samuel MacColl, Dunwich, Elgin: Fat stock are kept up to a better than usual condition at this seal 
of the year, they being shifted to the fresh second growth pastures which are yet ample. Not much att’ 
tion given to dairy produce at present, as the market for it will not pay its manufacture. | 


Geo. Cruise, Walsingham, Norfolk: Never in my life have I seen pasture fields looking so brown. ¥) 
would think the grass completely dead in some places, and as a consequence the live stock have a hunj 
look. They are healthy, though. Not many fat animals. als 


. . 4 

B. B. Smart, Sarnia, Lambton: Pasture is good, and good pasture makes fat horses, sheep and cat) 

A good many have quit keeping sheep, or keep only afew. There does not seem to be much money mi) 
raising wool at 17 to 22 cents per pound. Farmers are going more into raising cattle for export. 


G. E. Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: Large quantities of grass fed cattle and sheep sent to Engli\ 
and other markets. Prices have been fair, but not equal to last year by half a cent. 
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 B.P. Mitchell, Howick, Huron: There having been fre i | 

p ! : ; quent rains this summer, the pastures have been 
very good. Stock are not so good as they might be; the hard winter tol y b 
their general appearance, fared better than cattle. Fat stock few. Fe eg ee 


ia J h oe ( . ; 

of ae Arran, Bruce: Pastures at present poor on account of drought and want of more sowing 

: ae Lloyd Jones, Burford, Brant: Sheep good, but numbers decreasing owing to the very low price 
wool, 


i, 

Th Henry Key, Oakland, Brant: Live stock are doing well. Farmers are takin i i 

| : i g more interest in stock 
than formerly and take better care of them, and as a consequence the live stock of the township are improv- 
ing year by year. 

{ . ea Graham, Scugog, Ontario: The grasshoppers are so plentiful that they have destroyed all the old 
| _ John Riddell, South Monaghan, Northumberland : Seventy-five per cent. of the old clover having been 
killed last spring the pastures were left thin, and the late drought has made them poor for the season of the 
year. Live stock generally have suffered thereby to some extent. 

of Franklin Jones, Hiller, Prince Edward: Pastures never so good within my recollection. There has 
been no lack of rain since vegetation commenced, and rather too much for low land. Stock of all descrip- 
tions in good condition, and increased in number as compared with last year. As to prices: horses, high ; 
milch cows, medium ; two and three year olds, fair; sheep, low. Fat grazing stock for sale not abundant, 
but increasing yearly. Present price for three year olds, $23 to $25. 

| Robert Anglin, Pittsburg, Frontenac: There will be an increased amount of beef cattle on account of 
good grass and the low price of cheese and butter. Many farmers will reduce their cow stock ; all old and 
poor ones will be weeded out, which in the end will be an improvement. 

Alex. Buchanan, South Gower, Grenville: Not many fat stock, but a great quantity of store stock that. 
are in very good butcher’s condition, owing to the excellence of the pastures. More beef cattle raising than 
for many years. 

_ John J. Watson, Brudenell, Renfrew: In some places the grasshoppers have completely destroyed the 
astures. They are as thick as hail on the ground after a storm, and devour everything—leaves, flowers, 
rain and vegetable tops. 

John H. Delamere, Minden, Haliburton: Pastures have been excellent up to the latter part of July, 
hen they became somewhat dried up, but they are looking better now. Horses, cattle and sheep are gene- 
lly in first-class condition. Pigs somewhat scarce here this year. There will be quite a large number of 
ung cattle fit for beef (grass fed) to dispose of here. No stall feeding done. No cheese being made here 
ow, but butter is plentiful and good, as up to the end of July pastures (which were very late starting) have 
een particularly good, having had tolerably showery weather in May and June. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. * 


J. H. Morgan, Anderdon, Essex: The competition of foreign wool is killing our wool growing industry. 

|The Michigan farmer gets 10 cents per Ib. more for his wool than we do. 

_ A.M. Wigle & Son, Gosfield, Essex : There is a great surplus of general purpose horses. Cattle and 
eep are picked up as fast as they are ready for market. Hogs in some parts of the country died off 

immensely, but this township was spared. ‘There are many very fine hogs in Gosfield. 

| J.G. Stewart, Raleigh, Kent: More enterprise is shown yearly in the quality of stock. There is plenty 

‘of corn and a big supply of hogs, but prices are likely to be low. 


nd shipped west. 

James Davidson, Yarmouth, Elgin: Sheep are not so plentiful as usual ; wool is too low in price. 

i, James Morrison, Walsingham, Norfolk: Cattle are very low, and there is no sale for them. Hogs have 
been mostly bought up live weight and shipped off. 

| J. A. Ramsden, Humberstone, Welland : We havea good many fat cattle and any quantity of sheep, 
‘with a very poor market for both. Hogs are healthy and in good supply, and cheap. ‘There is any amount 


of stuff for market, but no market. 
‘J. W. Overholt, Wainfleet, Welland: Our cattle look fine, as we have had a fine summer for pasture. 
5 Markets are very dull and low. 


‘T find that stock pays better than raising grain. 
ine their attention to stock raising and fattening 


James Watson, Moore, Lambton: Many farmers are turning ©! 
tle. Prices are not high, but compare favourably with the prices realized for other farm produce. There 


no disease of any kind that I have heard of amongst any animals in Moore. 
John Grant, Sombra, Lambton: The pastures have been extra good all the se 
a very thriving condition. 

A. Drummond, Howick, Huron: A great many young cattle th 


yeen bought up and shipped away. RRM Pao er or a8 
~ John McMillan, Hullett, Huron: The tendency at present in this locality is to raise bees tor the Lngs 

tom prket band ivi Lae to be successful none but pure-bred male animals should be used. Pale ipce ils ae 
Wy) feeders. as well as those who buy and ship, lose money on rough animals, as even 1 du eene: a on ae 
compost animal always commands a good price in the old country markets when rough animals can hardly 


|) be sold at any price. 


ason, and all stock are in 


at ought to have been fed here have 


Edmund B. Harrison, Howard, Kent: The young and thrifty cattle have been picked up by Americans . 
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John Anderson, East Wawanosh, Huron: Cattle did not seem to put on flesh this summer, althoug] 
there was lots of grass ; but it was so wet that there was not so much nutriment in it to put on flesh as ther 
is in a middling dry season. ; 

Thomas Askin, Amabel, Bruce: There is not much beef made here; but the farmers are turning thei 
minds more to stock than they were. 

Daniel McNaughton, Bruce, Bruce: Live stock are in good condition, and will have at least one month? 
advantage in the stall over last year. I notice a very great improvement in both quantity and quality ¢ 
live stock exhibits at our township shows this fall, more especially in cattle and horses of the Durham ant 
heavy draught classes. It is certainly a noticeable fact that scrubs must go. 

James Weatherhead, Lindsay, Bruce: There should be a law to fine any farmer who lets a scrub bul 
run at large. : 

John Booth. Normandy, Grey: Scrub cattle and scrub bulls in particular are still the plague of th 
settlement. ; 4 

Wm. H. Free, St. Vincent, Grey: There has been a great improvement within the last two years in th) 
young horse stock of this section. The introduction of first-class stallions is beginning to tell greatly. Th 
companies formed—viz., the Sydenham and St. Vincent Stock Importing Co., and the Meafotd Importin 
Co.—have been a great benefit, and this idea is well worthy the consideration of other sections. } 

W. Totten, Keppel, Grey: Fall pastures are really good, owing to copious rains and warm weather, any 
consequently live stock are in extra good condition. 4 

W.S. Porter, Keppel, Grey: At the fair on the 15th of this month cows that two years ago sold for $4 
were sold for $24. : 

Alex. Stephen, Sullivan, Grey : The fattening of cattle is not up to that of former years at this period: 
Sheep and hogs arein better condition. The supply at present seems to be greater than the demand, ani 
prices are considerably lower than they have been in former years. | 

Joseph M. Rogers, Sydenham, Grey: The prospect of supplies for market is a great deal better tha 
the prospect of a market for the supplies. 

W. W. Revington, Biddulph, Middlesex: Pastures are good and stock in very fair condition, bug 
cheaper than for some years. A good stocker can be bought for three and a half cents per lb. Considerabl 
stock is likely to be held over till next year. | 

R. W. Gittin, West Nissouri, Middlesex: Most of the heavy stock that is fit for shipping has beef 
bought up. The lighter stock willbe kept over for early beef next spring. Sheep are not paying, and faif 
mers are going out of them. | 

S. C. Smith, East Oxford, Oxford : Very little interest has been taken in sheep for the last two or thre# 
years by the farmers of this township. | 
Thomas Lloyd Jones, Burford, Brant: Flocks of sheep are greatly diminshed owing to the low price ¢# 
wool. q 
Thomas Dunn, Oakland, Brant: The supply of hogs for market will probably be small owing to th 
presence of the so-called hog cholera in some sections. 

HF. R. Hamilton, Hibbert, Perth: There will be considerable stall-feeding done. A great many al 
going out of sheep altogether. 


W. D. Wood, Eramosa, Wellington: Fattening of stock will be less gone into on account of scarcity ¢# 
roots. | 


Alex. Butchart, West Luther, Wellington: There is plenty of fodder for stock this winter. If peop] ff 
in this part would get good houses for their stock, it would pay them double over. 


R. Rennelson, North Dumfries, Waterloo: There has been in some instances much loss of sheep. 
have lost eleven this summer out of fifty-five, chiefly by derangement of the digestive organs, sometimes ir 
duced by continued drenching rains. Long-woolled sheep are at a great discount in the country at present § 
The Southdown, with his compact form and unrivalled quality, is thought small for crossing; hence a dig 
mand for the larger Downs; amongst these I think the Hampshire entitled to the first place because of hi 
great bone, early maturity, and nearest approach to the Southdown in quality. | 


Thomas Shaw, Binbrook, Wentworth: Sheep are just about holding their own. More short wools aif] 
coming in. f 

E, D. Smith, Saltfleet, Wentworth : Farmers in this fruit section should carry more stock; fruit grow 
ing and stock raising go hand in hand. Fruit requires much labour and much manure. Keeping an exti™ 
heavy stock, even at a small direct profit, enables us to get a large quantity of good manure, and gives en 
ployment to part, at least, of the summer hands for the year. There are very few flocks of sheep. Te: 
years ago there were ten flocks to one now. 


R, Postans, Trafalgar, Halton: I do not think as many beef cattle are fed in this locality as there wer 
a few years ago. 
J. D, Evans, Etobicoke, York: Sheep are scarce; fewer of them are kept each year. 


J. Bartholomew, Whitchurch, York: Cattle are not looking as well as might be expected in somil 
places, for the condition of pastures. I think on account of so much rain the grass has been soft and lackin: 
in substance. 


Philip McRae, Mars, Ontario: I do not think farmers will go into fattening stock very extensively th@ 
fall, on account of the lowness of prices. 
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James Parr, Cartwright, Durham : Prices are so low that people feel di 
cattle up. 


C. A. Mallory, Percy, Northumberland: § 
ter than sheep, with the low price for wool. 


Louis P. Hubbs, Hillier, Prince Edward: T 
yway of keeping them. AII kinds look well. 

. Knight, Kingston, Frontenac: There is a heavy supply. Prices rule low. 
,G. F. Deane, Lansdowne, Leeds: Stock are thin, owing to excessive m 


oisture and cool weather. 

_John B. Wilson, Lansdowne, Leeds: Fall pasture has been fairly good, but not the best 

iM Page : s the weather 
een too cold for good growth. Live stock of all kinds seem to be in fai iti ee ; 

| fatted owing to the low price of grain, Blige a mee peng 


‘S. Chalmers, Wolford, Grenville: Cattle sold well, and a good many have been gold. 
M. Campbell, Kenyon, Glengarry: Large quantities of sheep and lambs 


scouraged and are not putting 


heep are becoming scarce. Farmers find that cattle pay 


here has been a vast improvement both in the stock and in 


were sold for the Boston 


enneth McLennan, Lochiel, Glengarry: There are plenty of cattle and hogs 
not good. 


| Wm. Ferguson, West Hawkesbury, Prescott ; 
m this season all through. 
ir prices were realized. 


for sale, but the demand 
Pastures were never known to be so bad as they have 


Serson, Fitzroy, Carleton : From what I saw at the fall fairs, cattle are in poor condition, and very 


. H. Berry, March, Carleton : Pastures are not very good, the weather on the whole having been cold 
ry. Stock are in fair condition, 


# A. Schultz, Sebastopol, Renfrew: The supplies are here all right, but we don’t see the market. 


- Train, Somerville, Victoria: This part of the country is more adapted for raisin 
e—than for grain, as it cannot be beat for oats, hay and roots; and a great number of the farmers are 
®oing their attention to stock raising and importing good Durham and Polled Angus males and good 
eds of sheep. Cattle this year are very cheap and farmers are letting them all go, being afraid of running 
of feed, as they did last year; but believe it will be better to have them cleaned out, as they are of an 
or breed, and better stock, if fewer of them, will take their place. 


hn Fell, sr., Somerville, Victoria: Live stock are not in as good a condition 
in in the spring, and this retarded their improvement. 


g stock—sheep and 


as usual. They were 
milton Spence, Dummer, Peterborough: Pastures are very short and cattle are very thin, but sheep 
in good condition ; pigs are fair, but very few are raised for market. 


William Armstrong, Otonabee, Peterborough : There is not much preparation for stall-feeding, as the 
ts of remunerative prices are very gloomy. Farmers are selling their hogs off the stubble for what 
will bring. 


mes Tindle, Smith, Peterborough: There is plenty of stock of all kinds, but I think many animals 
slaughtered in a half-fed condition, as there is no expectation of paying prices. 


Southworth, Cardiff, Haliburton: Pastures are very bare, having been eaten by grasshoppers. 
tephen Kettle, Glamorgan, Haliburton: There has been but light growth in the pastures owing to 


mald Grant, Monck, Muskoka: There is a good supply of all sorts of live stock. but hardly any 
et. It is hard to sell anything this fall. 





CHEESE. 


‘The results of the past year’s operations in cheese making have been rather unsatis- 
ry. Of late years the profitableness of this industry has stimulated a largely 
sing production. Factories have been springing up in all parts of the country, and, 
ording farmers an easy and remunerative means of disposing of their milk, have 
to displace the old system of home dairying. This expansion, promoted as it has 
during the past year by generally good pasturage, and aceompanied by a weakened 
d both at home and abroad, has resulted in a considerable drop in prices, so that at 
lose of the season there were large stocks of cheese in the country waiting for a 
ret. The prevailing feeling among dairymen, however, is that this inactivity is only 
jorary, and that the Canadian cheese industry, which has attained such enormous 
ee > p C id ~S “ihe on SS 8h 
ortions, must soon revive with a return of an active foreign demand ; therefore there 
( i} x 5° ; e a 5 ot ry. e ¥ x oi 
) diminution in the number of factories in operation. The following table shows the 


ro 
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total number of factories in the Province, and estimated quantities of milk used, quant 
ties and values of the product, etc., for 1883, 1884 and 1885, together with the variol 
averages for the three years : 
































) 
Bn 1885, | 1884. 1883. | ae 
No. of factories in operation......-......-+- | 752 751 635 713 
Pounds of milk Used. 2. J. ee le eae 733,487,254 | 685,964,727 539,696,197 | 653,032,726 : 
Pounds of cheese made........ .+++-++++- _.{ 71,209,719 | 66,939,573 53,518,032 63.887, 441 
Wislie Of CHECK. Sauiosn betas due veces .3| 5,781,469 6,998, 889 5,589,339 | §.123,232 
Wialite Ot cheese wena eee PAN: cts 8.119 10.456 10.445 | 9.584 — 
Pounds of milk to make 1 lb. of cheese ..... 10.300 10.248 10.085 | 10,222: 9 
Value of product of 100 lbs. of moles oo cts 78.83 102.03 103.56 93.77 & 
Average per factory of milk used: >. .5. lbs 975,315 | 913, 402 849,915 | 916,323 
Do. of cheese made.......---4e---2+2e es lbs 94,694 | 89,134 | 84,272 89,646 E 
PH SEO re uc teams nese en AIL Ne 7,688 | 9,319 | 8,802 8,599 








These comparisons afford a very clear and striking view of the great fall in valt | 
that has occurred. The average price per pound obtained last year was but a trifle ow 
eight cents, a much lower rate than has ruled in any of the years for which the Bure 
has received returns. While the number of factories in operation in 1885 was practica 
the same as in 1884, their production amounted to over 41 million pounds more, and 7 
the aggregate value of the greater product was upwards of $1,200,000 less than that) 
the smaller product. of the preceding year. a 


The following statements are compiled from direct returns made to the Burea f 
the factories themselves : 












































amME | 1885. | 1884. | 1883 | Ae 
—— re ela, ae |__| — | 
No. of factories reported .......-++--+++0+ 433 445 | 385 | 421 
Quantity of milk used .. -...---+++-+5> Ibs.| 436,335,359 | 426,260,665 | 327,353,679 396,649,901 
Quantity of cheese AUC “Nanema ae est Ibs.| 42,479,047 | 41,595,027 32,495,811 | 38,889,962 | 
Total value of cheese......-.---+- seeees $| 3,446,514 4,357,208 3,396,882 3,733,589 } 
No.Nof patrons quis Hun eee sbe nese nee 26,300 24,015 | 19,797 23,371 | 
Average No. of patrons per factory.....--. 61 | 54 bt | 56 — 
Average No. of cows whose milk was supplied 154,824 | 158,366 | 117,577 | » 143,589% 
Average No. of cows per factory......-- Pic’ 358 356 305 | 341 } 
Average yield of milk percow........-- lbs. 2,818 | 2,692 | _ 2,784 2,762 
Average produce of cheese per cow ..... Ibs,| 274.4 262.7 276.4 270.8 
Average value of product per CoW...... -- 5 22.26 | 27.51 | 28.89 26.00 
Average return for each patron......-.-- $ 131.05 181.44 171.59 159.75 — 
Average No. of working days..... .+---++-: | 157 | 159 | 156 | WT 








It is to be regretted that, as these returns are not compulsory, more than a thirt 
the total number of factories neglect to send them, and the number sent last year w 
little under that of the year before. Incomplete as they are, however, they no di 
represent pretty accurately the general condition of the cheese industry, and form rell) 
data from which to compute the total product of the country, as in the first table, 
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ee eee 
mber of factories in operation being known. The increased number of patrons, not- 
thstanding the smaller number of factories reporting, indicates the degree to eh the 
pursuit of dairying is extending among the farmers ; yet, owing to the prevailing low 
prices, the average return of money to each patron was $50 less last year than he ear 
before, and nearly $30 less than the average of the three past years. The effect of ike 
fine pasturage of the year is seen in the yield of milk as well as the product of cheese 


: cow, both of which were, above the average. 


e ) a . t ° e 
; . The following returns of the year’s operations by counties, from the principal cheese- 
making districts of Kastern and Western Ontario respectively, form a basis for some 
interesting comparisons : 
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| | | | | Yield of milk | | 
D | | per cow per— | 

WESTERN | aN ots ii as Cows. Milk. | Cheese. Value. 

4 | | Season. | Day. | | 

| 
ae 5 iad 
No. | No. Ibs. | Tbs. | The, | Is, li 


| 

166} 3,714) 11,874,815} 3,197; 19.3) 1,184,770] 93,968 72 
167; 5,407/ 15,942,620, 2,949] 17.6] 1,540,896! 124,393 25 
151} 3,630] 10,583,517; 2,916] 19.3} 1,003,429] 83,360 60 
146] 4,694} 13,699,203! 2,918! 20.0] 1,302,318! 110,255 95 
Lohse ee 131| 4,377) 11,543,989; 2,637} 20.1, +~—«-1,109,904! + 92,292 92 
‘ut a 369| 10,598! 33,291,611! 3,141| 18.6 3,148,972] 263,771 74 


Milelieiwi el = 9) <0) b 6 6 v 0 0 0 4 6 + os «0 'e 
wileNibo see ie) 4's we 6 8 6 = 9 29 vie 


eee ee eB toe ose eee moos 





esi: 6 6) o =] «\ s 0 © + 0 0, ere us 8 8 2 @ 





179 18,599) 43,158,641 3,174 17.7; 4,129,068} 345,273 24 
156 8,570! 24,726,326 2,885 18.5 2,374,447; 203,879 46 


144 3,960; 11,376,906 2,873 20.0 1,091,497) 89,396 76 


CC Ce ee ee ee) 
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Vv ‘ellington 




















58,549| 176,197,628 3,009 18.6} 16,835,301} 1,406,592 64 


cs ee | ee 


b’- Totals and averages ...... 














oe EASTERN. 


: i 

i 
5,621} 16,669,025] 2,965| 18.9] 1,624,013] 127,086 72 
149] 3,786] 10,392,995| 2,745) 18.4] 1,019,101| 77,155 88 
155|  4,790| 13,383,217| 2,794, 18.1) 1,314,891} 102,902 47 
152} 5,064) 14,218,755, 2,808] 18.5 1,876,574) 108,859 79 
168] 19,139} 53,090,181) 2,774) 16.5] 5,298,667! 418,721 47 
154! 6,818] 17,508,815 ce 16.7| 1,753,749! 138,984 68 
145] 3,126, 8,241,128, 2,636] «18.2 797,557' 63,018 52 
164] 12,970| 37,315,305] 2,877! 17.5) 3,781,803 292,634 11 


act 17.4 (aS 1,329,368 64 

















| 160 814 170,819,421 











These figures are for factories which furnish complete data only. The following 
Omparisons of averages, covering the past three years, relate to the same counties : 


i 



































WESTERN COUNTIES. | HASTERN COUNTIES. 
1885. 1883-5. 1885. 1883-5. 

No. of factories in operation.........-+-e+sseeeeeeees 227 227 283 265 
No. of working days.....-s20st.0.n0 le stsieis eee ee 162 162 160 159 
Averages per factory of — 

IVE RTS OU ate = 2h 2.2 alge Septoee panies fate wie tee ete ECan Ibs.| 1,276,794 | 1,208,134 | 970,565 | 917,970 

(arte WOAUE:. Asso Nope wea lanvem mene rime Geb arene Ibs.| 121,995 | 115,872 | 96,084 91,909 

Wiglige iat CHECK: 5 Jose ehickca a dase utes net eeuecd aes aie $| 10,193 11,473 7,553 8,569 

ING Of PAR OMS sc) cist eink tat gore orto tel errant *76 73 53 48 

Nig MOR MCOWAYS Cock oan 2a io Peg on he Sie earl 424,27 409.26 348.38 333,88 
Yield of milk per cow— f | 

Rorithe season (oa. .ies ose SM tee cielo aie ore tee oe lbs. 3,009 2,952 2,786 2,749: 

Per diye 2 1 -. 5) ee HERA Bra ena aies: _... bs. 18.64 18.26 17.41 17.34 
Product of cheese per cow— 

Homthe season. 4 cies poem bab at oe bee ele lbs. 287.54 283,12 275.81 275.27 

WAH ORV AUS be bcos Sg co Plast eae er eee lbs. 1.78 1.75 1.72 1.73 
Value of product per cow— 

Hoar, tHe Sed OU ds1.:s.c/0 Wes dele ae ote ete $ 24.02 28.03 21.68 25.67 

Percdayeatie. |viee > oes AIR eetee erie nee $. cts.| 14.8792 | 17.3412 | 13.5479 | 16.1881 
Libs, of milk to make 1,lb. of cheese... .. 0.2. .c3 ee ee 10.4660 | 10.4265 | 10.1012 9.9878 
Wale oLeheese perl tbs. = pcere eee eae ee cts. 8.3550 9.9017 7.8610 9.3236 
Value of product of 100 lbs of milk................ cts. 79.83 94.97 17.82 93.35 





The western counties, with 2,765 fewer cows than the eastern, produced orb a 







lbs. more milk. Of this difference, however, over 2,000,000 lbs. are accounted for by th 
two working days enjoyed by the west above the number in the east. On the other han¢ 
the cheese-producing quality of the eastern milk surpasses that of the western ; for, thoug, 
less in quantity, both per cow and in the total product, it yielded 75,554 lbs. more chees¢ 
or, to make the comparison more definite, a pound of cheese was made from 10.1012 lk 
of milk in the east against 10.4660 lbs. in the west. This difference, however, betwee 
the two districts appears to be diminishing; in 1884 it was about one-twentieth of 
pound less than in 1883, and in 1885 it was about one-tenth of a pound less than in 188 
the difference last year being only a little over one-third of a pound of milk, In connecti¢ 
with this part of the comparison it should be noted that in the product per cow, of chee 
as well as of milk, the west somewhat surpasses the east. Thus, while the milk of # 
former district possesses a slight advantage as to quantity, that of the latter appears — 
have a corresponding advantage in cheese-making properties. 

The difference in the price of cheese in the two districts more than deprived the ea’ 
of the advantage of its larger product, which brought 877,229 less than the product of t 
west. There was, however, less discrepancy in value last year than the year befor; 
while the average excess in the west per 100 lbs. in 1884 was 614 cents, in 1885 it w 
but 49, cents. With this difference, the average product of an eastern cow for the seas 
was worth $2.34 less to its owner than that of a western cow. 

While the factories are considerably more numerous in the eastern counties than 
the western-—283 against 227—the individual factories in the latter district are eviden’ 
asa rule larger, judging from the averages of milk used and cheese produced, and 4) 
average number of patrons and cows to each factory. | 
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_ __ Some interesting comparisons may be instituted between the differen 1 
both 1884 and 1883 Oxford and Middlesex were the only siliaeta tiie BENS 
hich the season’s yield of milk per cow exceeded the standard of 3000 lbs. ; last year 
Igin not only joins them but surpasses them both, and that with a smaller ee of 
working days. All three counties, however, enjoyed a season of milk supply considerably 
fonger than the average, and that is what enabled them to make their high record. The 
ounties of Wellington, Huron and Bruce exceed the most productive of them in the 
daily yield of milk per cow. With the same number of working days as Oxford, Welling- 
m and Huron would each have given a return of 3,580 Ibs. for the season, and Bruce 
3,998 lbs., against Oxford’s 3,174 lbs. In 1884 Huron gave the highest average daily 
yield of milk per cow, 20 lbs; in 1885 it remained at the same figure, but Bruce took the 
d with 20.1 lbs. In the season’s value of product per cow, Oxford stands first at 
5.39, which, though $3.04 more than the provincial average for 1885, is $2.21 less than 
that of 1884, and $7.41 less than Oxford’s own record in that year, when also it headed 
e list. Elgin came second last year at $25.30, and Middlesex third at $24.89, In 
stern Ontario, Hastings came first at $22.56, Dundas second at $21.90, and Leeds and 
Grenville third at $21.88. 
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._ BUTTER. 


_ Farmers were asked last year, as usual, to make reports to the Bureau of the total 
antity of butter made by them in 1884; but as many do not keep very accurate record 
heir product and made no return, the statistics on this subject are necessarily defective. 
> total quantity given was 31,887,745 lbs., against 32,844,269 lbs., in 1883, both of 
which numbers are certainly far below the mark by probably one-third or more. 

| The number of creameries reported in operation was 27, being four more than in 1884, 
nd the same number asin 1883. Of these, the number making returns was 13, against 8 
im the previous year, and 12 in 1883. The following table gives the statistics in detail of 
he creameries reporting for 1885, and the totals for the two preceding years: 










































































| 
| Crenaaoxnams, i | Butter. CHEESE. 
; 5 33 Total Average 
comms. | £F | 2 | oun Patan value of | Rreeo 
le s a £| a g xe tity Value. tity Value. | P * | per lb. 
is St ie eels made. | made. 
: LNAI Vat | Z Me una) hole ade ott ae eeu 
‘ | | | | lbs. | Berl clesi iu $ ec. Binectn Sete 
Lambton ....... aa | 73 | 25,951 | 4,825 ‘a santiise tspaehenan 4,825 34] 18.60 
PHuron ......... 4| 2 | LCOHNGT, 197.h 22 ODES TL MRO Mf ote Sean 12,921 71| 19.28 
ice feta) | 6.2 239 | 93,359 | 18,362 13 | AINE Le hn 18,362 13] 19.67 
Me rorth........... 1 | 1 13°|°" 4,312 BER BOE Tes BN Waki 862 50] 20.00 
i | Bewollington ..... fel) then 63,987 | 19:988 791). 12,285 79| 19.40 
tl Waterloo ....... 2} 1] 11| 49 | 19,542] 3,896 91! 72,2388! 4,441 24, 8,338 15}; 19.94 
Gh Se ey GO 7G Sle 24: |v owes on pete hari 1,315 24| 18.86 
Prince Edward..| 1} 1] 1 52 8,331 | 1,720 09| 54,353 | 3,343 45 5,063 54) 20 65 
Se) Dundas ........ BSS, RGU) 61.348.) 19,798.60 oie aaheea sae 12,793 69| 20 86 
ME viont...... | 1 | Hee yet S000 10. 600,000 <..<.yurul monte es 600 00 20.00 
’ Other Counties..| 6 Tou Rell A A ee ae pois nays [i ehenne ahd Oat aaa 
a7 riggs! 27 13 | 2 | 912 | 353,347 | 69,583 40 | 126,591 | 7,784 69 | 77,368 09} 19.69 
Totals for 1 1884| 23 | 8 | 3 | 540 | 147,924 | 32,087 76 | 259,688 | 20,785 86 | 52,873 62) 21.69 
1883] 27 | 12 | 3 | 639 | 243,902 | 51,816 99 | 134, 446 | 11,218 28 | 63,035 27} 21.33 
( 
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Of the 13 creameries reporting, only two made cheese as weil as butter last year, 
against three in each of the two preceding years, the remaining 11 devoting themselves: 
exclusively to the production of butter. [his reduction was in the county of Prince 
Edward, where in 1884 there were two combination creameries against only one last year. 
It may probably be taken as an evidence of growth in the creamery system, that while for 
the creameries giving returns the average number of patrons was nearly thesame, yet the © 
average product shows an immense increase in 1885 over the preceding year. With an 
average of seventy patrons for each year, the average product per creamery was 27,186: | 
lbs. of butter in 1885 against 18,500 in 1884, and the average value of the product was] 
$5,352 in 1885 against $4,022 in 1884, although the price of butter ruled exactly two 
cents per lb. lower in the latter year than in the former. The counties of Huron and] 
Bruce show the greatest development of the creamery system, both as to number of) 
creameries and number of patrons. Outside of those counties, where the syster appears 
to have obtained a firm foothold, those establishments have not yet gone beyond the 
experimental stage. The great bulk of the butter produced in Ontario is a home-made 
article of extremely varying quality. The large number of patrons reported from Wel- 
lington are those contributing to the creamery in operation at the Model Farm. | 

The following table gives a comparison of results for the past three years : 



































Butter MAKING. BurreR AND CHEESE MAKING. 
Soe | | | 
1885. | 1884. 1883. 1885. 1884. | 1883. 
fo St egg ins! Hh Oy Bene ei A ee ee ——_-_—|_—+ iat 
No. of creameries........... 3| 5 5 2 3 3 
Average number of patrons.. 671 ey 281) 101) 205 95 
Average No. of cows........ 3,490 ana 1,140 606) 1,000 803 
Quantity of butter made. ata 272,972 118, 288 | 94,883 27,873 29,636 56,930 
Quantity of cheese made. .Ibs|y.00...2..|se0esuinst: meta ter eee 126,591 259,688 134,446. 
Value of product ....... ...8} 54,010.59 25,717.21 19,618.88\| 13,401.69 Ail noe 23,608 .99 
Value of— | 
Season’s product, per cow, $! 15.48 16.16 17.21 22.11 27. 14 29.40 
Daily product, per cow, cts 11.16 13.71 14.50 14.36 17 .84| 18.50 
Average date of opening .... | May 14. | June3. | May 21. May 3. | May 14. | May 1. 
Average date of closing ..... Oct. 25. | Oct. 20. Oct. 9. Oct. 26. | Oct. 26. | Nov. 1. 
Average No, of days worked. 139 118 119] 154 152] 159 





This statement seems to indicate the combination system to be more profitable than the 
single system of butter alone ; for under the former the value of last season’s product per 
cow was $22.11 against $15.48 under the latter, a difference of $6.63, or a difference) 
in the value of the daily product of 3.2 cents per cow, and it was considerably more in) 
the previous year. It is questionable whether the value of the milk for feeding purposes: 
would be equal to this difference. However, the insufliciency of the data furnished im) 
the above table, and the evident preference of butter-makers for the creamery systens 
proper, render it unsafe to rely on this as a general deduction. 
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a EXPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. é 
__ The exports of butter and cheese from Canada for the past ten years, by quantities 
ind values, as shown by the Dominion Trade returns, together with the average ruling 


rice of the same, have been as follows : 
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i CHEESE. Burrer. 
of YEAR. wh: ni £ 
4 Quantity. Value. | ae _ Quantity. Value. ae 
ee -_—-____oo —__ ees | ————— 
t Ibs. $ ets. lbs. $ cts. 
1876 | 35,024,090 3,751,268 1 | 12,250,066 2,540,894 21 
tf 1877 | 35,930,524 3,748,575 10 14,691,789 3,073,409 21 
| 1878 38,054,294 3,997,521 ibe 13,006,626 2,382,237 18 
1879 | 46,414,035 3,790,300 8 14,307,977 ~ 2,101,897 15 
"1880 | 40,368,678 | 3,898,366 10 | 18,535,362 3,058,069 16 
| 1881 | 49,255,523 5,510,443 | 11 17,649,491 3,573,034 20 
h- 1882 50,807,049 5,500,868 11 15,161,839 2,936, 156 19 
1893 | 58,041,387 6,451,870 iW 8,106,447 | 1,705,817 21 
1884 69,755,423 7,251,989 10 8,075,537 1,612,481 20 
: | 79,655,367 | 8,265,240 10 | 1,430,905 20 








| 1885 7,330,788 
lL cee ahd 








self in European markets. 
apparently healthy increase during the first half of the period, have declined rapidly 
juring the latter half, until last year they were less than 60 per cent. ot those of ten 
ears ago, and less than 40 per cent. of those of 1880. This very serious decline cannot 
due to any fall in price, for that has been well maintained, nor to any weakening of 
the foreign demand, for the British trade returns show a larger relative increase in the 
imports of butter into the United Kingdom during the period under review than. 
of cheese, as will be shown from the following table of comparison, extending from 1875 


to 1884 : 


















































’ . | 

4 aoe pecidine Baterine), CHEESE. | YEAR. inating Baten SE 
q i, cae Ne ts cwts. 
ie cwts. | cwts. , cwts. 

‘” Joe 1,467,870 | 1,627,748 | 1880 2,326,305 1,775,997 
( 1876 1,659,402 1,531,204 | 1881 2,047.341 | 1,840,090 
4 1877 1,637,403 | 1,653,920 1882 2,169,717 1,694,623 
a 1878 1,796,517 1,968,859 | 1883 2,334,473 | 1,799,704 
a. 1879 2,045,399 | 1,789,721 | 1884 2,475,436 | 1,927,139 


i i +s of cheese into the United Kingdom increased from 1,531,204 
chet cath enna our table of exports) to 1,927,139 cwts. in 1884 


(the last year are available) an increase of 395,935 pul a 
rbout 26 per cent., the imports of butter (including butterine) increased from ele 

ts. in 1876 to 2,475,436 cwts. in 1884, an increase of 816,054 cwts., oF ovel ‘ 1s 
t. These figures establish the existence of a market in Great ony ior our oe er 
if our farmers and dairymen are willing to compete for it. Their loss of that market, so 


Thus, 
ewts. in 1876 (the first year included in 
t for which British returns 
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far as they have lost it in recent years, is due chiefly, if not wholly, to the relative 

inferior quality of much that has been sent ; and if it is to be regained, the importance ¢ 
maintaining a high standard of quality in the butter we send there cannot be too strongl 
emphasised ; we must keep pace with the improvement in other countries. There seems 
no reason why, with discrimination in selection and care in shipping, Canadian butte: 
should not acquire as high a station in the British market as Canadian cheese. ) 


FROM THE MAY REPORT. 


John H, Best, Walpole, Haldimand: The farmers of this township are turning their attention to thi 
manufacture ef cheese and raising less grain. q 


Finlay Anderson, E. Wawanosh, Huron: The prices of grain have been so low that the people of t i} 
vicinity have erected a cheese factory and are going to keep more cows, believing it will pay better. 


K. L. White,- Winchester, Dundas: The cheese business is progressing here ; two or three new factori 
have been started in this township, and farmers are turning their attention to cheese instead of butter. . | 


R. P. McDonald, Osgoode, Carleton: Dairying is receiving more attention than usual, judging fron 
Fis cinin ber phichease teetories chat Tmive wcen brected. 4 


FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


a P. Mitchell, Howick, Huron: Dairy produce booming. There is a general increase in this industa 
in Howick. \ a 





John Booth, Normanby, Grey: Creameries getting more popular and more patronized ; Ayton payiny, 
1 cents per inch of cream in 9 inch can. 4 


R. Coad, Ekfrid, Middlesex: Dairying is at alow ebb as to prices—both cheese and butter. Ther 
seems to be something radically wrong in the butter as low price is all it is worth. The whole sy 
tem; as well as the butter, requires a revolution. i 


E. W. B. Snider, Woolwich, Waterloo: The St. Jacob’s creamery is doing a very satisfactory work fi | 
farmers in this locality, The creamery system [ consider especially deserves recommendation in localitie 
where farmers apply themselves to stock raising, the milk being left on the farms. 


Franklin Jones, Hillier, Prince Edward: Dairy produce is much neglected. Cheese factories reasonabl 
convenient to all, but patronized to only one-third or one-half their capacity. No creamery in the towns 
no improvement in home-made butter. 


Robert Anglin, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Cheese so far has valued low, and the prospects are not ver) 
encouraging at present. The production has been large. It seems to me this business is overdone. 


John Downing, Caledonia, Prescott: Farmers are disgusted with the low price of dairy produce, and. 
great number of milch cows will be turned: into beef this fall. 


W. H. Berry, March, Carleton: Grass fed cattle are plentiful and cheap. Dairy produce is also abun 
dant, with a tendency shown to improved methods in its manufacture. é 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


J. Buckland, Gosfield, Essex: The state of the dairy industry here is unsatisfactory. In the first placer 
most of the farmers do not provide proper pastures, and good butter cannot be made from poor pasturage 
very few of them put up ice, and few, if any, have proper milk rooms. Then they do not use the necessar 
care in skimming their milk and in colouring their butter. We have no cash market, and never will unt i 
we make marketable butter. 


J. R. Stobbs, Romney, Kent: The dairy industry has not been very paying this season, as prices hav 
been low. 


Samuel Russell, Orford, Kent: Butter has been low in price this season, 10 cents per lb. having rule! 
forsome time. It is now 15 cents. Cheese has also ruled low in price; it was 7 cents and 8 cents, but | 
now 11 cents per lb. I fancy there was more butter and rather less cheese made this season. Durham ¢ 
seem to be gaining in favour, though some are looking to Polled Angus and some to Holsteins, the latte 
especially, for milkers. 


4 
D. McKillop, Aldborough, Elgin: The cheese market has been in a very deplorable condition. | 

in the early part of the season were effected at 6 cents per lb., in July and August at 62 cents. ‘veduct 
cents for making and drawing, and there is but little left for the patrons. I trust this will rouse the farmer’ 
so that they will pay more attention to raising good stock, Much better feed the milk to calves. 


John Haggan, Malahide, Elgin: I think the dairying industry of this country is open to yreat improv. 
ment, If factories were established for both butter and cheese, they would not have to depend on one artic! 
alone, viz., cheese. Good butter always commands a good price, and the factory conducted on scientil) 
principles 1 is the only place where we can get good butter. i 


Wm. Chalmers, Sherbrooke, Haldimand: We find that the common native breed, as a general thin 
are about as good for milk as the general run of imported stock. ; 


James Mchive, Bertie, Welland : A neighbour of mine has a cross from the Devon and the Durhat 
and it gave the best yield of any at our cheese factory. 
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_ Martin Wattson, Bosanquet, Lambton: Prices have been so low that farmers have been holding back 


ara and several who have tested the difference prefer making butter to sending their milk to the 
leese factory. 


a D. 8. Robertson, Plympton, Lambton: Two butter factories were started in this locality this season. 
here is also a cheese factory (established some years ago), but it is dwindling down to almost nothing. 


_ George Hess, Hay, Huron: There has been more cheese made than butter. Some butter factories have 
been changed to cheese factories. ‘ 


; John McMillan, Hullett, Huron: Dairy butter is low in price. Creamery butter brings a good price, 

d the creameries have done well this year. Creamery butter pays fully better than cheese. In order to 
Ane fan pay, farmers must provide some kind of feed for cows when pastures fail to keep up the flow 
: \ 


_ Frank Morley, Usborne (southern part), Huron; The butter industry rather predominates over cheese 
n this section, the farmers preferring to feed the milk to stock. 


a Thomas Askin, Amabel, Bruce: Cheese making has been gaining ground here fast the last few years. 
' James Tolton, Brant, Bruce: Da.ry interests are improving, caused by the establishing of creameries 
cheese factories in the township or in its vicinity. Prices were low for both butter and cheese. Our 
mery sold its butter at from 18c. to 20c.—a fair price. 

‘a J ames J ohnston, Carrick, Bruce: Butter has been in better favour than cheese with farmers on account 
f prices ruling higher for the former than the latter, and this is likely to result next season in a run to 
ter factories. 

James Brodie, Artemesia, Grey: Most of the farmers here send their milk to the cheese factory, and, 
[it to pay better than making butter. 

James 8. Grant, Biddulph, Middlesex : Butter production is at a low point. The butter factory system 
ot being properly managed, the people have gone entirely to cheese making, and are fairly well satisfied. 

| J. Grimason, Caradoc, Middlesex : The prices of butter and cheese are too low to pay the farmer for his 
rouble. The Durhams are the best fo. butter, and the Devons for milk. 


R. Coad, Ekfrid, Middlesex: Both butter and cheese are considerably depressed in value. This is 
hronic as to butter. This industry is all wrong and needs a thorough reform. 

ames Sifton, North Oxford, Oxford; The Holsteins are coming into favour, and itis said justly by those 
o have tried them. 


Thomas A. Good, Brantford, Brant : I think butter for local use has paid as well, if not better, than 
ese this season. 
Robert Simpson, Downie, Perth: Cheese is king in this locality. Ballantyne’s creamery could not live. 
' Duncan Stewart, North Easthope, Perth: A butter factory has been run this year, and more emer 
itter is made than there was a number of years ago, people preferring to raise their calves well to me ing 
milk to the cheese factory. There is only one cheese factory in the township, four having closed up 
ithin the last ten years. Nearly all cows are bred to Durham males for beef. 

George Follis, Wallace, Perth: Dairying on the whole is advancing annually. About two-thirds of the 
ilk is made into cheese, and one-third into butter. 

' W. C. Smith, Wilmot, Waterloo: We have a joint-stock butter factory here which has been tee He 
ve or fourteen years, but which has never been a success. It pays an average of one-half a cent a gallon 
or milk than the cheese factory. Ay : 
ae : : en is araly i the low price 0 
James Reith, East Luther, Dufferin: The dairy industry is about paralyzed owing to : V1Ce 
rand cheese, We have one cheese factory in the township and another in the Oe adjoining. 
ave also a large number of patent cre4meries, and a good grade of butter 1s produced. Oe 

* : ; ion i i or tion of butter than 
Edward Irvine, South Grimsby, Lincoln: Greater attention is paid to the producti | ; 
ESE 5 ‘ee a cheese factory has been started in the township the past year, and carried on with a fair 
e of success. ne 
| T. A. Walker, Ancaster, Wentworth: Cheese factories are well patronized, but a good many preter 
1 oe ° 


Nutter-making on account of being able to retain the milk. I think a butter factory would be well 


y 


q anes : s has 2 losing one all the season for 
Robert Inksetter, Beverley, Wentworth: The dairy business has been a ee 
ae has brought a only from 4 to 6 cents a gallon, and butter has been no better until lately. 


: irv interest i i st in this township. We have a 
ohn Weylie, Glanford, Wentworth: The dairy interest 1s growing fast in thi ; 
d market a Hamilton for butter, and there is a cheese factory on the town-line on each side of us to 
h a large quantity of milk is supplied. 
Wm. McDonald, Hsquesing, Halton: Mr. M. Moyer started what is known rs ree Lees cae 
r Limehouse, last May. Most farmers in this section sold their cream at about seven cents ; 
nches making a pound of butter. 


James A.yNewlove, Albion, Peel: There is no che 





| 
\ 


ese factory in this township, although there is one 
the border. It is not well patronized, farmers preferring to use the milk for calves and pigs. 


Cit EC ale s have been fair. 
Peter McLeod, Chinguacousy, Peel : The state of the dairy indus y * crane Las Fanon. - 
lling milk to cheese factories is getting more common. Jersey cattle are coming 
mi, 


A. Forster, Markham, York: Butter has paid better than usual, as compared with cheese. 


enry Glendinning, Brock, Ontario: There requires to be some remedy applied is ne ae a ea a 
2 The fault is not so much in farmers not making good butter as in the custom g 
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country stores, and good, bad and indifferent being thrown together. If butter was bought on its merits 
the same as wheat and other farm produce, we would soon hear less about poor butter. 


Platt Hinman, Haldimand, Northumberland : The Jersey grade is becoming a great favourite for butter 
and also with parties using milk, and parties in towns and cities keeping one cow. 


Louis P. Hubbs, Hillier, Prince Edward: There are only two creameries in the county and both ar 
closed. Very little butter is made here for export ; nearly allis wanted here ; the product is mostly cheese 
The Holsteins seem to be the favourite breed here now, but they are only an experiment as yet. 


C. R. Allison, South Fredericksburgh, Lennox: The Holstein is now being introduced, and many of 0 1 
best and largest dairymen are of opinion that this breed will supersede all others for factory use. . 


George Lott, Richmond, Lennox: The dairy industry has not been as profitable as it was last seaso a, 
owing principally to the low price of cheese, which is generally manufactured in preference to butter, and 
partially to a somewhat smaller flow of milk. 


Robert Anglin, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Cheese is all the go. The price has been low on an average 
The production has been larger than last year, and on the whole the sales will net about three-fourths as muck 
in money as last season. The manufacture of cheese has been better understood, and its keeping quality 1 
far ahead of that of other years. ; 


_ Alexander Ritchie, Storrington, Frontenac: Nearly all are in the cheese business, but on account of lor 
prices there is some talk of making butter next year. 1t would be a good thing if every tenth cheese factory 
would be turned into a butter factory. 


James Moulton, Lansdowne, Leeds: Durham grades, crossed with Ayrshires, are most in favour, 


G. C. Tracy, Williamsburg, Dundas: Until within three years this was essentially a dairy butter section 
and enjoyed a good reputation: but the decline of the reputation of *‘ American” butter in England, ant 
the improvement of the reputation of cheese, has turned attention to cheese. I am interested in the chees 
factory business, and I think the prospects encouraging in spite of low prices for the early markets thi 
season. 


James Wylie, East Hawkesbury, Prescott: The dairy industry was not a paying business this yeat 
Cheese factories are plentiful in this township—twelve in all—and cheese was sold at 64c., to 9c. Only goo 
butter brings from 17c. to 20c. per Ib. 


W: J. Summerby, Russell, Russell: Cheese is taking the lead and driving the butter out. 


W. H. Berry, March, Carleton: The dairy industry is steadily improving. Cabinet and other creamer 
are used in considerable numbers. ; 


John A. Jackson, Eldon, Victoria: We had a cheese factory in operation several years, but for the past 
few years it has been idle. Butter is about the only dairy produce sold. . 


James Tindle, Smith, Peterboro’: Butter is not so much made as usual, owing to the failure of pasturag 
and the establishing of more cheese factories. : 


John Hollingworth, Watt, Muskoka: Butter during the past season has been at a discount. Cheese i 
not made in this immediate locality. I have heard that the cheese factory at Huntsville was prematurel, 
closed, owing to some dispute between the proprietors and farmers. 


J. M. Ansley, McDougall, Parry Sound: With good pasture, plenty of pure water, and fat cattle, butte 
here should be of the very best, but it is otherwise. I think the creamery question could be agitated her 
with very great advantage. 





® 


THE APIARY. 


The past season has not been avery favorable one for the apiarist. A great many bees 
died during the winter, owing to the severity of the weather, and those that survived wert 
in rather a weakly condition in the spring. The honey-gathering season was short, both 
as to clover and basswood bloom, and the weather in most parts of the Province was toe 
wet, cold and cloudy for an abundant harvest of honey. The result was that, though beet 
multiplied to an unusual extent, the honey product was deficient and many bee-keepers hao 
to supply their swarms with artificial nutriment. This was the prevailing condition oI 
things at the beginning of November, but a very considerable number of apiarists, on the 
other hand, reported an average yield of excellent honey. Complaints are occasionally 
made that some Canadian bee-keepers are imitating the evil practices of American apiaristi 
by putting on the market a quantity of so-called honey which bears about the same rela 
tion to the genuine article that oleomargarine does to butter. There is no reason to sup 
pose, however, that these practices are at all extensively indulged in. 
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FROM THE MAY REPORT. 

©. Darling, Howard, Kent: Bee culture has become a matter of considerable importance with a great 
ny farmers, but the last winter has nearly annihilated them. It would be interesting to us to know in 
lat localities they have escaped, and how they were protected, if at all. 


_ James Davidson, Yarmouth, Elgin: There has been a great mortality among bees: except where they 
d the very best winter care they have all perished with the steady cold. 


_ James Lovell, Brooke, Lambton: Fully eighty per cent. of the bees in this locality have been killed by 
e severe frost in winter, 


Malcolm McDonald, W. Wawanosh, Huron: Bee-keeping is becoming quite an industry in this section, 
t I think fully one-half of them have succumbed to the long, hard winter. 


‘ R. Postans, Trafalgar, Halton: The past winter will long be remembered by bee-keepers if not by 
= The cold began very early and kept on with unusual steadiness. 


h 
( 


i ‘ FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT, 







; R. A. Brown, West Nissouri, Middlesex: The industry of the apiarian is like that of all other branches 
farming: where wisdom, forethought,, skill and plenteous labor are bestowed, there is a margin of profit 
ways, although there do come years of adversity like the one just past. 
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PART III. 


VALUES, RENTS AND WAGES. 


VALUES OF FARM PROPERTY AND CROPS. 


“ts 


_ The average value per acre of the various kinds of farm property, on the land occu- 
ed in the several districts of the Province, are given in the following table for each of 
ie two past years - 

































































































Farm land. | Buildings. | Implements.| Live stock. Totals. 
DISTRICTS. 

1885. | 1884. | 1885. | 1884. | 1885. | 1884. | 1885. | 1884. | 1885. | 1884. 
7 $a/Geaj/Faj Fal FalFsal sas $e 
Lake Erie...... bem Fubed 23 37.35 | 38.28 | 10.45 , 10.15 | 2.78 | 2.72) 5.38 | 5.38 | 55.96 | 56.53 
ene HUrOM.. 6.6). ve ees 32.09 | 32.95 7.90) 7.54) 2.18} 2.22) 5.19} 5.45 | 47.36 | 48.16 
Georgian BEE eP nites. .-<.0.4. 2 ids 24.00 | 28.76| 6.70; 6.14] 1.91] 2.00| 4.82) 4.52 | 36.93 | 36.42 
mevest Midland... .!... 2.56.4. 43,29 | 43.73 | 12.47 | 12.30 3.19 | 3.30 | 6.99 | 7.44 | 65.94 | 66.77 
ace: ODbATION ve... occ ew 44,99 44,36 | 14.21 | 13.29 3.50 | 3.87 | 6.75 | 6.85 | 69.45 | 67.87 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa...| 18.04) 18.04) 5.77 | 5.51) 1.66) 156) 3.19) 3.27 | 28.66 | 28.38 
mast Midland............,.. 15.80! 15.18; 4.88] 4.01} 1.23} 1.18] 2.54, 2,42 | 23.95 | 22.74 
Northern Districts.......... 4.13| 4.29] 1.06] 1.05] .34] .387| .97| .95| 6.50| 6.66 
a Wee EE ROVINOE 65 5.204 +6: 28.77 | 28.81} 8.388] 7.99| 2.23] 2.20| 4.62} 4.75 | 44.00 | 43,75 








The average value for the Province of all kinds of farm property shows an increase 
1885 over 1884 of exactly 25 cents per acre. This increase is made up by the Lake 
atario, East Midland, Georgian Bay and St. Lawrence and Ottawa districts, those 
wing the greatest relative increases being in the order named. In land there was a 
il in the average value of 4 cents per acre. On the total occupied acreage of 1884, 
7 12,316 acres, this apparently trifling reduction is equivalent to a decrease in the 
gregate value of no less than $868,492. The occupied acreage, however, increased in- 
85 over the previous year by 62,983 acres ; so that, notwithstanding the drop in the 
value per acre, the sum of the value of farm lands in the Province shows an increase of 
$943,318. ‘The total acreage was returned as 21,775,299 acres, and the total value as. 
126,422,024. The reductions were, in the Lake Erie Counties, 93 cents per acre ; the 
ke Huron, 86 cents; the West Midland, 44 cents ; and the Northern districts, 16 cents, 
ere were increases in the others, except the St. Lawrence and Ottawa counties, where 
value of land remained stationary, the greatest increase being in the Lake Ontario 
rict, viz., 63 cents per acre. Farm buildings show a healthy increase in every district, 
y average increase for the Province being 39 cents per acre. In implements, four of 
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the groups 


Lake Ontario counties make the best record in this class also. 


underwent an average decrease for the Province of 13 cents per acre. 


were: West Midland Counties, 45 cents; Lake Huron, 26 cents; Georgian Bay, 
Lake Ontario, 10 cents; and St. Lawrence and Ottawa, 8 cents. 
d in the East Midland and Northern distric¢ 


cents ; 


Erie counties values were stationary, an 


there were increases of 12 cents and 2 cents per acre respectively. 


The following table gives the average value, by districts, of the various field crop 
the combined average, by districts, of all crops, and the provincial averages of both, f 


the year 1885: 





The decrease 


In the Lak 


— 


| | 
show increases and four decreases, but the former slightly preponderate. Th 
The value of live stoc 


{ 
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at 








CROPS. 


Sie o\e oote) ux uens Se 
3G eyole mieym ole. 
Se CPO oe 
Siieix. nw tala, 2) one & 0 010s we me ee, 
stdke wit « ls 6 © © élein 0a @ 


(Beans eee... eee s 


Hay and Clover. ...03.%..: 
Potatoes 


eit e0 2 9 66 6 wiaw © « 
i clea se 6 v0.60 es) 


ata a wlslé. ce 2 a eke ewe ao te 


Averages..... ; 


36.49 
116.25 
94.79 





.| 16.38 





1 





Lake 
Huron. 


$ 
20.51 
8.32 
15.88 


11.86 | 
9.85 | 
14.36 | 
18.88 | 


8.32 
17.63 
14.47 
66.05 

147.93 





.99 
131.05 


109.92 | 106.87 


17.08 | 


15.22 


72 | 


: West 
. Midland 


15. 
45.48 
120.56 
88.74 


69 | 


sh opal 


| Lake 
Ontario. 





revue 

noler6 
|. $8.72 
15.64 
Kae Bie: 5 
8.38 
12.30 
14.78 
9.62 | 
17.38 
14.62 
45.12 | 
133.78 
99.06 


16.18 | 


i 
| 











St. L. & 
Ottawa. 


$ 
15.63 
13.65 
14.22 
10.80 
9.66 
11 tt 
14.16 
10.45 
20.91 
13.61 
61.62 
106.47 
84.46 


14.31 








East 
Midland 


t Wie. 
16.80 
8.24 
13.97 
9.87 
8.21 
11.20 
11.08 


9.00 | 
14.23 | 


11.98 
57.41 
116.25 
73.21 


12.94 


| North- 


| tricts. 


$ 
16.70 
12.42 


9.29 
9.13 
12.73 
10.99 
8.28 
22.33 
10.93 


86.01 
65.14 














The West Midland counties give the highest combined average for all crops, v1 
$17.11; the Lake Huron counties are only 3 cents lower, aud the other districts come 
this order: Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, Georgian Bay, Northern districts, St. Lawrence a 
In fall wheat the Lake Ontario counties stand first 
all the other districts are und, 
The § 


Ottawa, and East Midland. 
$21.76 per acre, or $1.76 above the provincial average ; 


that average, except the Lake Huron district, which is only 51 cents above it. 


Lawrence and Ottawa counties are easily first for spring wheat, at $13.65 per acre, t 
Barley yielded most protitably in the Wi 


Northern districts coming next at $12.42. 


Midland district at $16.29 per acre, $1.02 above the provincial average ; the Lake Hur 
counties came next at $15.88, per acre, and the Lake Ontario and Lake Erie districts ¢ 
The last-named district had the best acreage return from oats, at $12. 
In potatoes thi 


equal at $15.64. 


per acre, though the West Midland district was only 3 cents lower. 
The Georgian Bay district makes by far the best showing, at $76. 
per acre, or $92.72 above the average for the Province, and $40.50 above that for t) 
Lake Erie counties, or more than twice as much. The Lake Huron counties stand seco: 
at $66.05, the St. Lawrence and Ottawa third at $61.62, and the Northern districts fou: 
In these northern latitudes the potato rot was less destructive than in 1 


is great variation. 


at $61.05. 


more southern portions of the Province. 


The values of last year’s wheat, barley, oats, rye and pease crops in the Provi 
The ascertained val 


are given elsewhere, amounting in the aggregate to $60,212 


of the other field crops areas follows: corn, $2,996,848; buckwheat, $600,024 ; bea 


854. 


‘ern Dis- 


13.21. 


61.05 ° 








14.36 
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$397,251 ; hay and clover, $32,033,727; potatoes, $8,668,460; carrots, $1,125,254; 
, rnips, $9,708,505 ; total, $55,530,069. Hence, the total value of all the field crops of 
Ontario for 1885, exclusive of the fruit crop, the value of whichit has been impossible to 
| btain accurately—amounted to the enormous figure of $115,742,923. 











RENTS OF LEASED FARMS. 


Last year returns of the rent paid for leased farms in Ontario were obtained from 10,967 
armers. In 1884 the number reporting was 8,589, in 1883, 22,868, and in 1882 about 
1000. The following table gives the averages of rent paid in the several districts, and 
verage for the Province, in each of the four years : 







































| | 

ij DISTRICTS. 1885. | 1884. | 1883 | 1882. 

| es noc it Pee 

‘ $ cts. | $ cts | $ cts $ cts 

! RAS i 2.90 2.84 | 2.92 3.02 

} SE ME een ae 2.68 974 ae | 2.78 

SME eOOC TAR Day itee 6.2 koi es ele e elke ees 2.32 2.26 | B20 Sieh | 2 TAe 
et Midiandie’.. 0.2.00 2.2... peeves Ws 8 | 2.92 2.00.1 78.01 le 2198 

{ Me OntaTio ke yo icles (Nf 3.35 3.29 | ae 3.43 

} Biuamrence and Ottawal.. 0.22. .0..5. 0456. | 2.25 ANS 21300 1.97 

| ee a Bo 8.87 | 2.32 | 2.28 2.76 

| RGM UISULICUT Se lnk ch needa ee ceee 2.01 | 1.48 1 83) “UR oes aaa 
| pape St 
| 9.75 | 2.75 2.79 


A comparison of this table with the table of the acreage value of farm property will 
Hshow how closely the rate of rent corresponds with the selling value per acre. With the 
ngle exception of the East Midland district, the various districts stand in the same 
rder as to rent that they do as to value. Yet it is carious to note that in the districts 
which the rentals are the highest, the ratios of those rentals to the value of the 
roperty are the lowest, and vice versa. This will be apparent from a comparison of the 
bles with the following per centages, showing the ratio the average rent bears to the 
verage value of land and buildings together in the several districts: Lake Erie, 6 per 
int. ; Jake Huron, 6; Georgian Bay, 75; West Midland, Dy ; Lake Ontario, 5? ; -St. 
awrence and Ottawa, 94; East Midland, 112%; Northern districts, 383. The rate of 
mt in the Northern districts is, for obvious reasons, out of all proportion to the value of 
ithe property ; and to a lesser degree the same is true of the Hast Midland district, where 
Ithe average value of farm property is greatly reduced by the inclusion of Haliburton in 
the calculation. For the Province generally, the average rental of farms is 7} per cent 
f uhe average value. ~ 
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FARM LABOR AND WAGES. 


The labor supply during the past year for the various operations of the farm was 
reported to be quite adequate to the needs of the farmer in almost every section of the 
Province. Only ina few rare and exceptional instances—as, for example, in some localities 
of Muskoka and the Ottawa valley, where the lumber mills absorb the surplus labor, or 
on farms where there is a deficiency of labor-saving implements—has there been any 
inconvenient scarcity of farm hands. In consequence of this abundance the genera’ 
tendency of wages was everywhere reported as downward, as will be seefi from the 



















































































following table : | 
FARM HANDS. DOMESTICS. — | 
Per year. | Per month. Per week. | 
| é 
DISTRICTS. ] es ne ie, 
With board, en [With board. ae ‘With board. 
1885. | 1884. | 1885. | 1884, | 1885. | 1884. | 1885. | 1884. | 1885. | 1884. 
Rides >). ce SAAR Rie eet 2 GR Bie ea Paseo pia OP : 
$; $ | $ | $ $c| $e) $a) $ a) $ a | 
i | | 
Wiakegbirte Aun. oc. aes cia ce | 157 162 246 | 253 | 16 96| 18 83] 26 07! 28 13] 1 44 1 50 
Lake Huron RE rere aia 163 169 263 257 | 17 68| 19 73] 27 95) 29 72) 1 46 1 49 
Georgian Bay ........--++- 159 165 257 260 | 17 52| 19 66| 27 82! 29 92) 1 48 Ay 
West IMMERORREWAKG Es crg ise blak bo 2° 159 167 254 956 | 17 31) 19 58) 27 71| 98 94) 1:52 | 4 52 
TeolcerOnuariO" Shue occur. 162 | 168 255 256 | 17 38) 18 95) 27 19} 28 65! 157 | 1 52 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa..| 158 170"; 9248 258 | 17 16| 19 99! 26 67, 29 35, 1 52 | DS 
iacceiacilamd Goxcmutec sacen | 160 171 * 946 256 | 16 93} 19 03] 26 39} 29 10] 1 50 | 1 53 
Northern Districts ........ | 161 182 267 287 | 18 55| 21 21] 28 65| 31 19) 1 49 | 1 49 
rN a Rhee ——|—_—— ——— | 
| { 
THe PROVINCE......... |; 160; 167°| 253 257 | 17 32| 19 44] 27 18' 29 11) 1 51 1 51 
| 















This reduction of wages is attributable to various influences. First among these | 
mentioned the prevailing low prices of all agricultural products, accompanied by a 
inactive demand and scarcity of money, which are inducing farmers to economize in a 
directions, to undertake no expensive improvements, and to dispense with all hired he: 
beyond what is absolutely necessary. Then, the marvellously rapid development |, 
machinery in agricultural operations in recent years has in part wrought a revolution || 
the matter of farm labor. With the adoption of the numerous appliances now provide 
for facilitating and expediting the various tasks of the husbandman, there is no long 
any necessity for the wonted rush and worry at the haying and harvesting seasons, or Bi 
farmers being put to their wits’ end to obtain sufficient help to secure their crops in gow 
order, Such invaluable aids as the sulky rake, the horse fork, the hay loader, tl 
rack lifter, and above all the self-binder, have effectually disposed of that difficult! 
These and kindred machines for the more important branches of farm work are coming 
be regarded as absolutely indispensable to the progressive agriculturist, even on ordinai 
hundred acre farms ; and during the past year they have multiplied extensively. This hi 
especially been the case with the self-binder, which is generally commended as the greate’ 
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boon to the farmer produced for many years. 


The number of binders made for the season 
of 1885 was 8,000; while the number being 


built for the harvest of 1886 is 2 LOG 
The expensiveness of the machine and the cost OL 
Mentioned by a few correspondents as interfering conside 
opularity ; but in general these are regarded as very minor drawbacks compared with the. 
at utility of the binder, in enabling the farmer to save his crop speedily, in excellent 
er, with a minimum expenditure of labor, and less at the mercy cf the weather than 
Inder the old system. The immediate and direct effect of this universal adoption of 
nachinery has been, of course, to greatly lessen the demand for hired help, and for the 
resent, at least, to reduce the rate of wages. But it is likely, on the other hand, ulti- 
tely to benefit the agricultural laboring class by making their employment more 
stant and less spasmodic. Among the other causes which to a greater or less extent 
re said to have contributed to the decline of wages are,—the closing of railway con- 
ruction on the Canadian Pacific and other lines, which has released large numbers of 
borers ; the return of many young men from the West and North-West; the growing 
isposition among farmers to devote less attention to grain-growing and more to grazing 
d stock-raising, in which tess help is required ; and dulness in lumbering operations, 
ugh in a few of the lumber districts of northern and eastern Ontario that industry is 
eribed as fairly active and as maintaining the rate of laborers’ wages up to its normal 
nt. Still another cause of low wages, inferentially alluded to by correspondents, is the 
nteriority of so many men who pass as agricultural laborers. It is a subject of universal 
omplaint that ordinary navvies who know little or nothing of farm work, as well as 
lany lazy and worthless characters, impose themselves on farmers and rather hinder than 
elp them, while at the same time their presence tends to swell the labor supply and 
aus to keep down the rate of pay for good hands. Nevertheless, correspondents say 
t really desirable agricultural laborers, who know their business and are willing to 
work, are always in request at fair ratesof pay. Several correspondents state that there 
ould have been a still further decline in farm wages but for the disturbance in the 
|North-West, which temporarily withdrew a large number of young men from: the avoca- 
lons of the farm in some parts of the Province. : 
The servant girl question is becoming a much more serious problem to our Ontario 
farmers than that relating to male help. In this case the very opposite evil is encoun- 
red—scarcity, As several correspondents express it, they cannot be obtained “for love 
pr money,” outside of certain very exceptional localities in the most thickly settled parts 
Ethe Province. This all but universal Scarcity is attributed chiefly to the superior at- 
actions of the cities, towns and villages, where so many young women find employment 
| factories, at the needle, or in various other ways, and where domestic service is not 
y li ghter and more congenial, but more liberally paid than in the majority of farm houses. 
fact of so many young women forsaking the country for the town entails upon far- 
’wives overwork and much real hardship, which in obvious ways must seriously impair 
le condition of the agricultural community unless some effective means are devised for 
pplying the deficiency so widely complained of. Whether this should be done by in- 
hres sing the attractiveness of home life on the farm, so as to lessen the tendency of youn 
Mien to flock to the towns, or by filling the places of those who leave by female immi 
ration or in some other way, is a subject well worthy the consideration of our farmers, 
| their clubs, institutes and associations. 






































the cord used for binding are 
rably with its usefulness and 





* ident of the Cochrane Manufacturing Company, St. Thomas, writes under 
een *tg88 Sees to your enquiries of the 25 February I beg to say that the number of 
ers manufactured in Ontario in 1885 were sold as follows: number made last year, 8,000; sold in 
io, 6,500; sold in Quebec and elsewhere, 540; sold in Manitoba, 650 ; number held over, 310; number 
for harvest of 1886, 9,100. I have no estimate of the number held over from the harvest of 1884, 
I think could not have been less than 350, and I have only given the sales of 1885 from the output 
i that year. I think the number sold in Manitoba last year could not have been less than 800. 


8—(B. I.) 
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FROM THE MAY REPORT. 









T. F, Kane, Maidstone, Essex: The supply of farm labor is sufficient just now. 
John Buckland, Gosfield, Essex : The supply is equal to the demand, but good help on the farm ° 
always command fair wages. 
W. GC. Fletcher, Tilbury East, Kent: No scarcity of male servants ; but servant girls are scarce. 
John Bishop, Orford, Kent: About as many as required. Tile ditchers can get plenty of work at | 
wages. 
A. J. G. Shaw, Camden, Kent: Enough laborers ; about $16 to $20 is paid for good hands for ab 
six or seven months in the year, which is about as long as any farmer hires for now. 
T M. Nairn, Malahide, Elgin: A sufficient supply of farm labor at $15 per month, with board. 
George A. Marlatt, Bayham, Elgin: There is an abundance of farm laborers and many cannot: 
employment; wages from $12 to $14 with board. a ¥ 
Robert Jepson, Walpole, Haldimand: There is a sufficient supply of farm labor; wages $15 to $18w 
board; without board, about $25. a 
J. H. Houser, Canborough, Haldimand : Farm laborers are scarce at $13 to $18 with board. 4 
J. J. Sherk, Bertie, Welland: A sufficient supply of farm labor: wages average $15 per month | 
board. ° ' 
Joseph Garner, Pelhain, Welland: There is a scarcity of farm laborers here; wages $15 per me 
with board, without board $22 to 26. | 


John A. Law, Stamford, Welland: Farm hands are plentiful, but not generally good. The best 1 
seem inclined to go to towns and cities 4nd try something else. Wages $18 to $20 with board, or by 
year $150 to $180 with, and $250 to $300 without board. | 


s | 


= 


Isaac Unsworth, Euphemia, Lambton: A sufficient supply of farm labor. Wages $17 with bo 
when engaged for six months. 4 
Robert Montgomery, Enniskillen, Lambton: Good practical farm hands are scarce, inferior hands | 


/ 


ing to take their place, at about $13 per month with board. | 
Robert Osborne, Plympton, Lambton: A sufficient supply of farm laborers; wages are generally K 
this year. , i 
T. M. Kay, Usborne, Huron: The labor supply fully equal to demand; wages about $20 per m 
with board, for the summer season only. | 
James Armstrong, Stanley, Huron: Farm laborers are now plentiful at $18 to $20 with board! 
summer months ; no demand in winter. ; 
John Rudd, Goderich, Huron: A sufficient supply of farm laborers at $18 to 20 per month, for §| 
seven months in the year. | 
John Varcoe, Colborne, Huron: Plenty of farm help this year, but domestic servants are very se. 
Good men get $20 per month with board. ' 
Finlay Anderson, H. Wawanosh, Huron: Laborers are plentiful at $18 with board; $26 wit 
board. i 
Peter Corrigan. Kinloss, Bruce ; There is a scarcity of farm laborers of the proper kind ; wages $1 
$20 a month for six months, with board. 
Daniel Sullivan, Brant, Bruce: Plenty of farm laborers; some looking for work and none to, be | 
Wages from $14 to $16 per month with board. . 
Robert B. Fleming, Saugeen, Bruce: I hear no complaints about a scarcity of laborers ; quite a | 
ber left for the United States in the spring. The volunteers going off on Monday will no doubt make. 
ference. Wages about $18 per month, with board. 
Robert Oliver, Artemesia, Grey : The supply is sufficient ; good farm men get about $17 per month 
board. 
W. Totten, Keppel, Grey: Laborers are in fair supply at from $12 to $16 per month. 











John Darby, Vespra, Simcoe: F airly sufficient just now ; through haying and harvesting we cov, 
with more; wages about $16 per month, with board. 

James Farney, Flos, Simcoe: There is a sufficient supply of farm laborers, at wages from $15 >| 
per month, with board. | 

Archibald Thomsen, Orillia, Simcoe: There is a sufficient supply at present; wages for the summ: 
to $18 per month, with board. 

Benjamin Watterworth, Mosa, Middlesex: There is a sufficient .supply ;. wages, by the six or 
summer months, about from $12 to $18 per month, with board. 

Richard Coad, Ekfrid, Middlesex: A moderate supply ; just sufficient, I think. Wages are rev 
but how far I cannot say. 

D. Leitch, Caradoc, Middlesex : Plenty of farm laborers at from $12 to $18 per month, with | 
according to ability. 

James A. Glen, Westminster, Middlesex: Plenty of farm hands ; wages average $16 to $20 per | 
for the summer, with board, and about $240 per year for married men who board themselves, with free, 
and garden, firewood, ete. 
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Richard Joliffe, Dorchester North, Middlesex: A full su 
$20 without board, per month. In reference to workin 
fe in towns and cities would feel like taking hold on a f 
hey are, the advantage would be mutual. 

_ Peter Stewart, Williams West, Mid 
518 per month, for the summer months. 


_ Elisha Ironside, London, Middlesex : ‘The farmers find no difficulty in securing help; wages about $14 
ber month by year, or $20 per month for six months, with board in both cases. 


| Alex. Douglas, Ekfrid, Middlesex: Female help is very scarce, and suitable help could find constant 
mployment at good wages. 


_ James Bradburn, Dereham, 
or seven months, with board. 


), Alex. McFarlane, Norwich South, Oxford: There seems to be plenty of laborers; wages about $15 
ith board, $25 without. 


| S.C. Tuttle, Oxford East, Oxford: Ther 


or from six‘to seven months. 
_ Thos. Baird, Blandford, Oxford : There have been plenty of farm: laborers this spring, more so than for 
fears. The average rate of wages without board is $26; with board, $17.50. 
Wm. Brown, Blenheim, Oxford: There is a moderate supply of help; the trouble is to get good men. 


_ Thomas A. Good, Brantford, Brant: I think there is a better supply than last year, but not a great 


any are hired in this neighborhood ; wages $16 to $18 and board per month, for seven or eight months, 
ad $20 to $22, without board, by the year. 


_ Daniel Burt, Dumfries South, Brant: A good supply of laborers. Improved machinery has done 
onders for the farmer in regard to the labor question ; wages $12 to $16 with board, $20 without. 


| _J. Brown, vicinity of Stratford, Perth: A fair supply of farm laborers; wages with board, $15 to $17 ; 


pply of laborers; wages about $14 with board 
g hands on the farm, I might say that if some who 
arm instead of eking out a mere existence where 





dlesex: There is a sufficient supply, mostly with board from $15 to 


Oxford: A good supply of laborers ; wages, say from $14 to $17 per month 


e seems to be a sufficient supply; wages about $17 per month, 


[ 





ithout board, $25 to $26. 


| R. Francis, Fullarton, Perth: As many farm laborers as required ; wages about $18 per month with 
ard, for seven or eight months. 


: W. J. McLagan, Logan, Perth: There is a good supply of farm laborers; wages about $14 with board, 
24 without board. 


R. Forrest, Elma, Perth: Farm laborers very scarce ; wages $20, with board. 


J. Stewart, Mornington, Perth: There is a sufficient supply of farm laborers; wages $18 per month 
jath board, for six months. 


'W. Hearn, Guelph, Wellington : Lots of farm laborers this season; wages about $15 per month with 
PR. Cromar, Pilkington, Wellington: Farm laborers plenty ; wages by the year $40 less than last year. 


rd. 

_J. Black, Eramosa, Wellington: Farm hands are plenty at $16 per month, with board ; without board, 
| A. Ray, Waterloo, Waterloo: No scarcity ; wages per year, with board, $160 to $180; without board, 
60 





























T. B, Snider, Waterloo, Waterloo: Supply of farm laborers quite sufficient; wages about $13 per 
mth ; without board $20, and not including house rent. 


‘ll Groh, Waterloo, Waterloo : Scarcity of good hands ; wages $14 to $18, without board and washing. 
_H. Liersch, Wilmot, Waterloo: Supply of farm laborers plenty ; average wages $17 ; without board 


# . McDougall, Luther East, Dufferin: A sufficient supply available ; wages with board, about $16 per 
oth for six or seven months. 


G. Cumming, Mulmur, Dufferin: Farm laborers very scarce; wages for boys, $7 to $10; youths, $10 
6; men, 16 to $24 per month for from five to seven months of the year, with board. 


John H. Lindebury, Gainsboro’, Lincoln: There is a scarcity of farm laborers, with wages from $14 
$20.per month with board, and poor hands at that. 


Adam Spears, Caistor, Lincoln: There is a sufficiency of laborers at $16 per month, with board. 


Isaac A. Merritt, Grimsby, Lincoln: There is a sufficient supply of farm laborers, with wages at $15 
month, with board. 

} rank Wyatt, Louth, Lincoln: ay scarcity ; wages from $12 to $16 per month, with board. A few 
d men are better paid. . ; 

Alexander Servos, Niagara, Lincoln: I hear no complaints from farmers about procuring help this 
ng; wages, with board, from $13 to $17 per month. 


Archibald Jarvis, Binbrook, Wentworth: Labor is scarce; wages from $15 to $20 per month, with 


George F. Lewis, Saltfleet, Wentworth: There is a scarcity of male and female help, especially the 
r. Men’s wages about $18 per month, with board. 

Ralph F. Little, East Flamboro’, Wentworth: Plenty of farm laborers at present; wages from $17 
18 per month, with board, during the summer months. 
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R. Postans, Trafalgar. Halton: I do not know of any scarcity of hands. Wages run as high as $20 p 
month and board, but only for first-class hands. 4 

John Shaw, Esquesing, Halton: ‘There seems to be a sufficient supply of farm laborers. The rate 
wages is from $16 and upwards, dependng a good deal on the kind of man. A great number of self-bindé 


is likely to be introduced this season, so that the farmer will be less at the mercy of the hired man. 5 


John Sinclair, Chinguacousy, Peel: A fair supply of farm laborers, such as they are, but there is ¢ 
increasing scarcity of good ploughmen ; wages $20 per month, with board. I have noticed this spring 
unusual number of applicants for situations on the farm of the artisan class—persons who have scarcely a 
knowledge of farm work. It is to be regretted that so many of our farm laborers have gone to the Nor 
West and the large towns, and that inexperienced men have come to take their places on the farm. 


William Porter, Toronto Gore, Peel: There seems to be sufficient for our wants. Around here’ 
usually hire for eight months at about $18 per month, with board. j 
N. A.Malloy, Vaughan, York: A scarce supply, with wages at $18 per month, and board, for sey 
months. Ms q 
D. B. Nighswander, Markham, York: Farm laborers are rather scarce, but I think that in due 
we will have a full supply, Wages from $16 to $20 per month for seven or eight months. @ 
Joseph D. Davidson, North Gwillimbury, York: There are plenty of men this spring ; wages are 1o} 
than last year, being from $14 to $16 per month, with board. | 4 


R. R. Mowbray, Pickéring, Ontario : There has been a sufficiency of farm laborers in this part 
Pickering this spring to meet the demand ; the first time the supply was equal to the demand for yeé 
Wages about $15 per month, with board, for the summer months. E 

Henry Glendenning, Brock, Ontario: A good supply of farm laborers, but a great scarcity of dome} 
servants. Wages from $16 to $20 per month, with board. " 

Joseph McGrath, Mara, Ontario: Farm laborers are scarce. The average rate of wages is $18 
month, with board, for a term of seven months. 4 


William Windatt, Darlington, Durham: The principal] reason for laborers being so scarce and wé 


so high is that there is very little for them to do during the winter. | 
Robert Colville, Clarke, Durham : About an average supply at $16 per month, with board. | 
Walter Riddell, Hamilton, Northumberland: About sufficient; no great complaint of want ; wi 
from $12 to $20 per month, with board. | 


Samuel N. Smith, Sophiasburg, Prince Edward : There seems to be plenty of men so far with us, 
farmers are not hiring as much as usual, owing to money being scarce. Wages about $18 per month, 1 
board, for the best men. ~ | 

W. H. Montray, Amherst Island, Lennox and Addington : A sufficient supply of farm labor at 
per month, with board ; none hired without board. | 


John Sharp, Ernesttown, Lennox and Addington: farm laborers are plentiful. The rate of w 
is about $16 per month, for say six to eight months. | 
Robert Anglin, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Farm laborers are scarce at $16 with board, and $24 wit 
board. 7 

Hugh Hogan, North Crosby, Leeds: There is no scarcity of farm laborers, | 

Gideon Fairbairn, Edwardsburg, Grenville: A sufficient supply of laborers; there is so 1 
machinery in use now that farmers require fewer hands. | 
A. Gilday, South Elmsley, Leeds: There is a sufficient supply of farm labor; average wages $14 
month, with board. i 

A. @. Macdonell, Williamsburg, Dundas: Farm laborers are scarce here at $16 to $18, with boart 


John McRae, Roxborough, Stormont: The supply of farm laborers is sufficient ; female servant 
scarce. a 
James Clark, Kenyon, Glengarry: The supply of farm labor is fully up to the demand. i 
John McLellan, Clarence, Russell: There is any number of laborers at $12 to $15 per month, 
board. | 

P. R. McDonald, Osgoode, Carleton: Farm laborers are very scarce. i 

Tsaac Wilson, March, Carleton: Farm labor is plentiful at $15 to $18 per month, with board. 

Peter Anderson, McNab, Renfrew.: There is a sufficient supply of farm labour ; wages from $14 +) 
per month, with board. | 

Peter D. Campbell, Drummond, Lanark: Laborers are not very plentiful ; wages are pretty muc 
same as laSt year. ; 1 

Peter Guthrie, Darling, Lanark; There is a good supply of male labor ; female help is very 8) 
girl’s wages being $7 to $8 per month. } 

H. Reazin, Mariposa, Victoria: The supply is good at $18 per month, with board, for six month 

A. Hawkins, Eldon, Victoria: Farm laborers are rather scarce on account of so many in the ec 
going as volunteers to the North-West. 

Nelson Heaslip, Bexley, Victoria: The:supply is ample; wages about $16 per month, with boaa 
a term of six months. 

Dawson Kennedy, Otonabee, Peterborough: The supply is sufficient at about $18 per month 
board. 3 
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_ Porter Preston, 
7 per month. 


Wn. Davis, Sidney, Hastings: There seems to be 
) per month, with board. 
_ J. CO. Hanley, Tyendina 
)per month, with board. 


Belmont, Peterborough ; No scarcity of farm laborers ; wages, with board, from $13 to 


a sufficient supply of farm laborers; wages average 
ga, Hastings: Rather scarce ; I do not know a man unemployed ; wages about 


James Gay, Huntingdon, Hastings: Very many this spring; wages, with board, about $13 per month, 


William Watt, jr., Wollaston, Hastings: Farm laborers are quite plentiful; wages, with board, from 
5 to $20 per month. 


ie Wilson, Dungannon, Hastings: Very scarce ; no men to be had: wages, $18 per month, with 
aR 


) gy ames Young, Morrison, Muskoka: Plenty of men at $14 to $18 per month. 

_ Donald Grant, Monck, Muskoka: Labor very scarce ; wages about $20 per month, with board. 

' John H. Osborne, Stephenson, Muskoka: A sufticiency, or nearly so; wages $20 per month, with board. 
ae azies Robertson, Cardwell, Muskoka: Farm laborers are scarce ; wages $15 to $20 per month, with 


> Robert F. Ogle, Carnarvon, Algoma: The supply is equal to the demand; farmers to a great extent 
hange work. Wages—$12 to $16 per month, with board, are the usual wages this season. 


te FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. ? 

» Robert Manery, Mersea, Essex : There have been four self-binders working in this locality. They do the 
tk well, but the twine manufacturers must produce twine for less than 16c. to 20c. per lb., or else they will 
to kegp their binders at home. My“neighbor got seven and a half acres cut with the binder, and it 

$3.40 for cord to bind the crop, at 16c. per lb.; and the next lot of cord he sent for cost 2oc. per lb. A 

could bind it by hand for less money than it takes to buy the cord. 


“George M. Baird, Harwich, Kent: Laborers are plentiful and wages lower than they have been in past 

Self-binders have been introduced to a greater extent this year, and it is only a matter of two or 
e years till old reapers will be a thing of the past. The labor of haying and harvesting is greatly 
pplemented and facilitated by means of the hay-fork, rack-lifter, binder, tedder, etc., which are used, 
id will be universally used in a few years. 


) Edmund B. Harrison, Howard, Kent: Owing to the introduction of self-binders, tedders, etc., the rate 
wages has not exceeded $1.50 per diem so far as I know. During the season many men could scarcely find 
ployment. Wages must be much lower before farmers can give permanent employment, with the present 
spect of prices for farm produce. 


a 


Sheldon Ward, Malahide, Elgin: The self-binder is fast coming into use, agents telling me of some 
by-five having been sold in this section --some fifteen in Malahide. 


Peter Stalker, Aldborough, Elgin: Some four or five self-binders are used here, and are doing good 
rk, The greatest objection to them is that they are heavy on horses. 


A. Reid, Crowland, Welland: The self-binder is coming extensively into use. It is about equal to 
yht men. 


obert Rae, Bosanquet, Lambton: Wages are’still higher than the farmer can afford to pay. Men are 
pg from $175 to $210 by the year with board, or $15 per month for winter and $18 to $20 for the summer 
oaths. The demand is not so great on account of labor-saving implements, but men will not accept 
yer wages. — 5; 

D. S. Robertson, Plympton, Lambton : Quite a number of self-binders introduced into the neighbor- 
40d this season, Eanes ‘he wages to $1 per day and $18 per month, which is fully a reduction of 334 
cent. 

G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith. Huron: Owing to the very general use of labor-saving machinery, 
binders, mowers, hay rakes and hay loaders, horse forks, etc., the general wail which used to be heard 
Wthis season of the year of want of hands has ceased. 

Peter Clark, Culross, Bruce: The mowing machine and sulky rake have greatly lessened the labor 
worry of hay making, enabling the farmer to store his hay in good condition. If manufacturers of 
f-binders would place their implements within the reach of 100-acre farmers, the demand for them in this 
ion would be very great. Many who would like to buy a binder cannot do so at the present price. Will 
jufacturers consider the matter? Everything the farmer has to sell is low in price at the present time. 


Pp Ti i 3, Bruce : ' is ever son to believe that the self-binder is going to take 
ee es Pena ae Se anitaavinearn in prices prevents farmers from buying at 
t. 

| Peter Harris, Euphrasia, Gray: The greatest labor-saving machine, considering its cost, is the rack- 
. Lrecommend it to all farmers who have barns in any way suitable. | 
John Booth, Normanby, Grey : Self-binders are getting to be the order of the day. The great draw- 
<is the cost of binding cord. Our next want is a pea harvester. . 
George Sneath, Vespra, Simcoe: Quite a few self-binders have been used with such satisfaction that 
sis no doubt they will come into general use next season. 


laide, Middlesex: The labor supply has been sufficient, and in consequence, 
OS aaa hon, ae formerly. This is also due to the general use of self-binders and other 


ements, such as the horse rake, hay loader and hay fork. 
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Andrew Robinson, McGillivray, Middlesex : Three self-binders this year for one there was last year. 


James Anderson, East Zorra, Oxford: Not much of the grain will be bound by hand this season, 2 
those not owning binders hire them to cut and bind at about $1 per acre. 


Wm. Donaldson, East Zorra, Oxford: Self-binders will, I think, keep day labor down, but will not 
interfere with yearly wages. . 
John Rae, Eramosa, Wellington : Binders are being brought in as old reapers give out, but many hold 
back owing to the high price. 
Robert Cromar, Pilkington, Wellington: Most of the farmers manage their haying and harvesti 2 
without extra help by the use of self-binders and other implements. 


Richard Rennelson, North Dumfries, Waterloo: Self-binders are now felt to be about as indispensable 
as the reaper was about twenty-five years ago. j 
James Dill, South Grimsby, Lincoln: The self-binders have done most of the harvesting. They are @ 
great assistance to the farmer, doing about the work of four or five men, and doing it better. In fact | 
don’t know how we could get through harvest without them. 4 


E. D. Smith, Saltfleet, Wentworth ; Plenty of hands glad to work for fair wages. Self-binders attend 
to the fall wheat and other grains. One farmer buys a machine and cuts for his neighbors at $1 per acre 
the neighbor finding the twine. The farmer follows the machine and sets up the wheat. Hired men don’t 
ask $2 per day any more. ; 

A. W. Peart, Nelson, Halton: The use of binders has diminished the demand for labor, but not to ¢ 
great extent. They are not in general use, and are scarcely found at all on farms less than 200 acres. 


J. D. Evans, Etobicoke, York: The use of self-binders is becoming universal here, completely killing 
the harvest haste. q 


Robert C, Brandon, Brock, Ontario: In the dissemination of useful hints to the farmers through yout 
circular please mention the Wilson hay loader, We have bought one this year; it is the firgt in our 
township. It can easily accomplish the work of three men in loading hay, as it takes up the windrow and 
places a large load on the wagon in from three to seven minutes quite easily. We have handled 115 tons of 
hay with ours, and with no trouble or expense whatever. In fact, itis as great a curiosity as ‘the binder 
itself, and scores of people have come to see it operate. 


C. A. Mallory, Percy, Northumberland: Farmers are becoming independent of day laborers, and 
generally with the help of machinery can take off their crops with the same help that they require to fit the 
land to put them in. | 

P. R. McDonald, Osgoode, Carleton: There are a few self-binders introduced in this neighborhood, 
but do not give general satisfaction. I think as soon as the manufacturers’ combination breaks through we 
will get a better article at a reasonable price. | 

John H. Delamere, Minden and Anson, Haliburton: The supply of agricultural implements has im: 
proved immensely here in the past four years. Prior to that there was scarcely such a thing used as even @ 
horse rake, | 

Amos Hawkins, Eldon, Victoria: We are well supplied with labor, and at reasonable rates, thanks 
to the self-binders. Before their introduction we had to pay $40 a month to almost any kind of a man, and 
glad to get him; but now you can get a good man for $30 a month, and even less, and men are glad to get a 
place. | 
Henry W. Gill, Watt, Muskoka: Farmers here are gradually, as they get able, purchasing machinery, 
There are now three reapers and two mowers in the township. A good many sulky rakes have been intro 
duced this season. Besides the saving of labor by machinery, it causes the farmer to be more particular mm. 
preparing and deepening the land so as to use it to advantage. | 





















FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


W. G. Morse, Mersea, Essex: Wages are lower than they have been for many years past, and I think 
are likely to be lower still, as there are five men for every vacancy. There has generally been a large numb e) 
of men employed in the lumber business. This is done now, which is another reason. In winter men can) 
not get work half the time. . 
John Haggan, Malahide, Elgin: Wages are not likely to advance, as farmers will work within their o 
limits until there is more remuneration for their products. | | 
C. H. Kitchen, Townsend, Norfolk: Girls for housework hard to be got at any price. It would be 
good idea to import good girls. — a 
J. W. Overholt, Wainfleet, Welland : Wages will fall on account of low prices and scarcity of money; 


R. Fleck, Moore, Lambton : I think wages will likely rise, as the depression appears to be passing 
away because of the abundant crop of this year. 
Thomas Strachan, Grey, Huron: Girls are plenty, so many of our young men having gone to the Unite 
States and the North-West. 4 
A. Drummond, Howick, Huron: Very few young men are going to the West now. 

N. J. Clark, Usborne, Huron: Wages are not likely to rise, on account of the use of improved machine 
and stock-raising being on the increase. ; 

John Douglass, Arran, Bruce: Wages are not likely to rise, thanks to the untiring energy of our agric al 
tural implement manufacturers. If the wages of former years had to be paid, especially in haying ant 
harvesting, the position of the farmer would be anything but pleasant. j 

James M. Monkman, Arran, Bruce: Wages are likely to fall as farmers are going into the raising ¢ 
stock, and fewer laborers are required, ‘¢ 
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Daniel McNaughton, Bruce, B : 
 : 4100N, , Bruce: Domestic servants are scarce, owing i SE si 
BE Daniel MoNaughton : ing to higher wages and easier 

























| Wm. Welsh, Huron, Bruce: Wages are likely to fall by reas 1 imi 
! Ice : as f all cl ; 5 
penses, because of small prices for all produce cid no eae aoe ibis ieee SUNY Cs 


’ Pree He Mee cork panne Hpane girls ee marry, but not to work in farm houses at milking 
wW : refer to work in villages at dressmaki di Ss 8 as se ; 
Beet ise te S10 bok cecw th: g ing, and in towns suchas Toronto as servants, where 


| William Caulfield, Egremont, Grey : I think it would be much better if servants would hire by the year 
stead of sponging in the winter and asking such high wages in the summer, and grumbling about long 
urs, as the work or the hours are not what they were 25 years ago for hardship. 


| James Shearer, Egremont, Grey: The supply of laborers here for the most part has been equal to the 
emand, but with the increased use of labor-saving implements and more stock raising itis rather in excess 
the demand at present. There is a considerable surplus of domestic help here, but the farmers who have 
hire find it hard enough to get because they do not like to give more than $3 or $4 per month, while in 
e cities of Toronto, Hamilton and Guelph they get from $5 to $8 per month. 


; 


r) Robert McCutcheon, Sydenham, Grey: Wages are likely to come down as farmers are using labor- 
ving machines, and with poor crops and low prices they cannot afford to pay the wages that have been 
id ; neither can they afford to goon with underdraining or other inprovements. Good farm hands are 
sking $18 per month. If some farm immigrants would come this way they would do well in place of 
popping about towns. 
4 J. K. Irving, Innisfil, Simcoe: Domestic servants are very scarce: they can hardly be got for love or 
money. 
George Sneath, Vespra, Simcoe: Wages will undoubtedly fall because, as the lumber buisness decreases 
arough lack of material, laborers are becoming more plentiful, and lower wages will be accepted. 
a R. A. Brown, West Nissouri, Middlesex: The supply of domestic servants is rather limited, but getting 
ore plentiful, because their wages have doubled in the last four years. They are not yet what they should 
8 in comparison with men’s wages, considering the amount of labor preformed. Women’s wages must yet 
yme up—-the law of supply and demand will make them what they should be. 

James G. Pettit, East Oxford, Oxford: I think the rate of wages for good farm laborers who under- 
and the care of stock will keep up to a good figure, on acconnt of a scareity of that class. 
_ M. W. Schell, East Oxford, Oxford: The rate of wages is likely to fall as a whole; but the wages for 
smpetent, reliable men will be fully maintained. Owing to increased facilities for harvesting by machinery, 
anerant laborers will not be required to the same extent. 

_ Thomas Lloyd Jones, Burford, Brant : Domestic servants are very scarce, which is a great drawback to 
ur wives, who are nothing better than white slaves, what with raising a family and doing the drudgery of a 
Harm house. This state of things will have a most damaging effect on the rising generation, I believe one- 
falf of the deaths in infancy in the country is from lack of proper care. 

' Thomas McCrae, Guelph, Wellington : Wages for good men will not likely fall, but for second-rate men 
hey will, I’think, be lower. 
. John H. Lindebury, Clinton, Lincoln: Domestic servants are very independent. If they can’t get big 
r ges they wont work. : 
B John Secord, Grantham, Lincoln : I do not think wages can go much lower than they are at present. 


; UJ. W. VanDuzer, North Grimsby, Lincoln: Servant girls are scarce, and those we have are getting to 
he good organ players. 
a John McPhail, Beverley,.Wentworth : Domestic servants scarce, expensive and saucy. 
 R. Postans, Trafalgar, Halton: The rate of wages should fall, for farmers generally are not making 
mything, and many are losing money. Prices are very low and likely to remain so, and labor-saving 
chinery is becoming more abundant. 
_ N. V. Watson, Chinguacousy, Peel : The demand for farm labor is diminishing with the disappearance 
Bf the forest, which leaves little or no employment through the winter season. 
eA. Forster, Markham, York: Farmers are beginning to see that first-class men pay best. If the Gov- 
ment would take some steps to procure the immigration of domestic servants, it would be a great blessing 
the country. 
_ D. James, Markham, York : Wages are likely to fall a little, because labor-saving machinery (such as 


jinders, hay-tedders, rock-lifters, horse-forks and hay-loaders) is being more used ; on account of low prices 
wmers are more economical, and hands can afford to take less, as a given sum of money will purchase more 
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M. Jones, Whitchurch, York: There is a lack of domestic servants. The agent convinces a family 
This is one of the 
breatest obstacles in the way of farming. 


f the necessaries of life than it would two years ago. ( 
Wm. H. Findlay, Scarborough, York: There is an over supply of useless men. Good experienced men 
always wanted. 
| be an organ is the only thing that affords uninterupted happiness, and when a girl can play ‘‘ Old Grimes 
dead” she is no longer a domestic servant. 
_ &.H. Stevenson, Pickering, Ontario: Domestic servants are very hard to be got. 

© Thomas Cain, Scott, Ontario: A binder in the harvest field is equal to four good men. 

| J George Kennedy, Haldimand, Northumberland : The girls have all got above hiring, We cannot get 
them for love or money. 
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C. A. Mallory, Percy, Northumberland: We are in greater need of domestic servants than anything 
else. Our wives are worked too hard, and we cannot get help for them. 


Robert Anglin, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Farmers who have to hire nearly all their help cannot make 
farming pay in this section. 


Alexander Ritchie, Storrington, Frontenac : Wages are likely to fall as self-binders are coming into use, | 
as the Canadian Pacific Railway will soon be completed and will throw a number of laborers on the market, 
as farmers are going more into stock-raising and will not require so many men, and as wages have been too | 
high for the past two years compared with crops and prices of farm produce. 


‘Isaac Wright, Augusta, Grenville: It is thought by many that wages of farm laborers will fall, as. 
many who went West are returning. 


Thomas Moulton, Yonge, Leeds: Girls for service are scarce, but for wives they are plenty. 


Paul Labrosse, East Hawkesbury, Prescott: Wages are likely to fall on the approach of winter, as is 
the case every year. : 


Neil Stewart, Goulbourn, Carleton: As the lumber business is brisk this year I do not think wages 
will fall. a 


W. H. Berry, March, Carleton: Domestic servants are very scarce and apparently becoming more SO, | 
city life possessing greater attractions than work on the farm. - 


F. Kosmark, Admaston, Renfrew: Wages are not likely to rise as there is no railroad building in this 
part now, and lumbering is not very brisk as yet. Self-binders Have been introduced in great numbers. I 
several cases two neighbors own one together. Still more would have been bought if farm produce was 
bringing a better price. . 

Peter Anderson, McNab, Renfrew: Servant girls of the right stamp are scarce. It is thought more 
genteel to earn a precarious living in towns and villages, plying the needle. 


William Selkirk, Petewawa, Renfrew: Wages have fallen 20 per cent. since last year. There is no 7 
so much demand for men now on the C. P. R., which has left a lot of men out of work. 


Reuben Stedman, Drummond, Lanark: Wages are likely to fall because lumbermen are curtailing thei Y 
“operations. 
John A. Jackson, Eldon, Victoria: Domestic servants are hard to be got, although their wages are at) 
least 50 per cent. higher than they were half a dozen years ago. 
John Fell, sr., Somerville, Victoria: Wages are likely to be lower as lumbering and public works are 
not in operation to the same extent as usual. ‘ 


Hugh Collins, Asphodel, Peterborough: The rate of wages may rise on account of the lumber trade 
being brisk. i 
Dan. Williams, Glamorgan, Haliburton: Wages will probably fall, as the lumber industry, which 
controls the rate of wages in this locality, is in a depressed condition. P, 


Wm. J. Casselman, Brunel, Muskoka: I think wages are likely to fall, as the railroad through this) 


district is about finished, and I don’t hear of much lumbering going on. t 

A Wiancko, Morrison, Muskoka: Wages are higher here than in the older parts of the Province. ‘hé) 
lumbering industry absorbs all willing hands. There would be more done in clearing land if it was not for 
the high wages. 





URBAN LABOR, WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


In towns and cities which are the seats of large industries it is found that statistics) 


A canvass of employers as well as of employes is practicable without waste of time o 4 
the collectors’ part, and at a moderate cost. Information gained from one source only 
may be prejudiced to some extent, or, at any rate, prejudice may be suspected where there 
are opposing interests: the employer may give the highest rate of wages in the hope of 
inducing competition for labor, while the employe may give the lowest rate with the view of 
discouraging competition. Hence the importance of seeking information at the two sources, 
and presenting both, each one as the corrective of the other. But of course this is only” 
possible within certain limits. The number of a workman’s dependents, for example, or 
how much he pays for rent. food, clothing, fuel and other items in the cost of living, are 


ing them. His rate of wages—whether it be by the day, week, month or year, or by 
piece-work—is as well known to his employer as to himself, and in the matter of this rat 
returns gathered from the two parties should give statistics of reasonable, if not absolute, 
accuracy. But it is obvious that those returns, to be of real value, should not be collecte 
by the same person. They might be obtained in good faith from employer and 
employe, but it is more probable that the one would be merely a duplicate of the other, , 
and lean to one side or the other according as the collector possessed the confidence 
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one or other of the parties. The plan pursued was to send out an officer of the 
Bureau to collect statistics from employers in the various towns and cities, and to 
ngage local agents to canvass the employes. * In this way statistics of weekly wages 
ere collected in twenty-six towns and cities of the Province, viz.: Almonte, Belleville 
antford, Brockville, Carleton Place, Chatham, Oornwall, Galt, Gananoque Guelph, 
Tamilton, Hespeler, Kingston, London, Merritton, Oshawa, Ottawa, Paris Peterborough, 
. Catharines, St. ‘Thomas, Stratford, Thorold, Toronto, Walkerville and Windsor. 
. Table xxxv presents by industries the totals of returns collected from the employers 
labor for the April and October weeks, of which the following is a summary, compared 











vith similar returns for 1884: 

4 April —1885— ; ee ew ge 
, He Se ee 
if MP TomWOrersS 60.61) Rise. ee UR. 15,148 15,240 16,803 16,384 
® Female workers.......-- 0: .ss0-s +e 3,119 3,095 2,799 3,027 
B Workers over 16................... 16,544 16,678 17,666 17,435 
Workers under 16.......... ...... 1,723 1,657 1,936 1.976 
q PAInOuInG. Ob CATMINGS. \........- 4. 55+ $142,529.60 $143,531.61 $154,867.43 $151,603.79 


& The number of industries represented last year was 62, against 56 in the previous 
ear, not including those under the head of ‘“ Miscellaneous,” which embraced all single 
eturns of classes. In 1884, however, the average number of employes in an establish: 
ent was 47, against an average of 37 in 1885. 

The statistics of the joint returns of employers and employes are compiled in Table 
(XXVI, showing the average rate of weekly wages by occupations and sub-occupations in 
* and October and the average of both weeks. The number of workers represented 
) the returns of each month, classified as male and female over and under 16 years of 
we, was as follows: 












































MALES. FEMALES. 

No. OF RETURNS BY— | Toran 

Over 16. | Under 16.| Over 16. | Under 16. 

{ 
Employers ..........+-- 13,147 1,134 2,840 296 | 17,347 
ier ik a PINOY CS wee cae way ares 3s 2,280 64 347 | 16 2,707 
| Obed wees ks SCR ae 15,427 1,198 SykOr 242 | 20,054 
fr Employers vas. . 4a 13,552 | 1215 | 2876 | 218 | 17,856 
B October ...... ple: 5 1a ee he 2,384 65 | 345 | 17 2,811 

le ——— |_| | 

i | PSO Uae Feuer. 3 Hehe | 15,936 | 1,280 3,221 | 230 | 20,667 











f * Following is a copy of the schedule used by local agents for the collection of weekly wages : 

«The statistics of this return are accepted in confidence. They are not available for taxation, or for any 
yurpose excepting tabulation by totals and averages in the annual report of the Bureau of Industries. 

A. BLUE, Sceretary. 


4 Toronto, November 2nd, 1885. 
i SCHEDULE A. 


4ABOR QratvIsTics FOR THE (TOWN oR CITY) OF FOR THE WEEKS ENDING APRIL AND OcTOBER, 1885, 


Pre ee 


IEA TS SE eee cena oc oo ea aa AF UM a ac acca Cit em a vad dnanners ye ue ere nme eh nn aes 
RE) ver or varider 16 Years, ilies inn ene. es Hee le sec eiae sa nateone seth aCe Bey elves eyes the 
10a ete AN: Sater ie ao 2 ee aE ss Sein Serelt Nnipaines ne eh ims Ta 
= 4, ‘Where employed......... Pa eeh HEA Wise At DSRS ae GLE RRS AEG IESS Bg ae). eae ERS | Ss otaaks 
5, Amount of wages for week ending April 25th, eh NO eB aly ee ener bel a ae 
6. Amount of wages for week ending October 31st,  - - - bse son eeeeet ts ois St 
7. Number of hours employed in week ending April 25th, SAO LC PRES RRR Taba 5 6 aiacaiets 
_ 8. Number of hours employed in week ending October 31st, & oh Secretly aptona tore bc arth are ae oem 
_ Certified, 


q ‘Nors.—The amount of wages is for the last full week of April and October.” 
The return from employers was collected under the same heads, with this exception, that employes 
were grouped by occupations. | 


u 











Where the preponderance of returns is so largely on the side of the employers th 
general average must necessarily incline to the average computed from their figures. Th 
following analysis shows what it is in hours and earnings computed from the two source 
of returns respectively, together with the averages for 1884 and 1885: 

















~ ) AVERAGE FOR BOTH 
APRIL WEEK. OcTOBER WEEK. 














WEEKS. 
bog - p = ae et 
CLASSES OF WORKERS eae Nh) Ags i aa } eta = 
: a |e : a ee fas oe 
~ 2b 1 83 = ab | $5 ae ae ee 
= = & 5 we | 38 td wo | 5.9. 1) 9S 
= of Sc Ss | 6ca, Sct s | of | \Ss 
= | = > | a = eS | & = 
eS eS —_—_ —-s-_- —- - Se ee se SS a 
| Fase ‘ 
Melba 16 fra: |= = cts. FG | cts. | $ G/ | cts. 
' | 
Employers . ........ 9 12 o9.49 15:3 9131 5.68 15.31 | 913 1] 58.56) 13 
Employes .........- 8 92 58.65 15.21} 900/ 58.72} 15.32|896! 58.68; 15.27 
= oe —_ : Care: fxr! : 4 
Average. ...... 909) 59.37 15.31, 911] 59.50/ 15.31} 910! 59.43| 15.31 
; ; . E 
Miles under 16 from— : 
: 
Employers ..../ 282] 48.75| 5.79|293} 49.84] 5.871288] 49.31} 5.84 
Employes .........- 286} 61.88 4.62} 286! 61.43 4.69 | 287 | 61.65 4.66 
Average.......- 282} 49.45| 5.701293} 50.43 5.81 | 288] 49.95 | 5.76 
Pemales orer 16 irom— ' 
) 
Employers 43 58.58 7-43 | 4 37 88.74 7-44 436 | 58.66 7.43 
fae <P ee, a na Pee | soe 
Famployes --........ 4%} 59.32 7.16 | 426, 59.06 7-21 25 | 59.19 | 7.18 
Average.......- +3 8.66 7.40 | 4 36 58.77 7.42 | 435 ) 58.72 7.41 
Wins Geatoe 1h . 
rites > see 20) 
from . 
; 
Employers . .......- 256| 57.46[ 4.461250! 56.2 4.451253} 56.85 4.45 
= , = 3, y~ a =-=— =o = > om . oO 7 
Employes .......... 2 88 60.37 4.77 | 279; 57.6 4.84 |283} 58.97 4.80 
Average 2 58 7 66 4.47} 252) 56.31 4.48 | 255 | 57.00 4.47 
All classes ror — 
Emplovers. {188 7% | 58.61 | 13.39 | 787 | 58.78 | 13.3917 86] 58.7 13.39 
es ees (1884 7 90 a7 00 13.86 | 7 SL} 55.54 14.06 | 7 8 | 56.27 13.95 
eee (1855, 814 o8.82 | 13.84 | 8 23 58.82 13.99 | 8 19 58.82 ; 13.92 
ae. € | 1884 § 3 D7 -92 14.42 | 814; 57.17 14.74 | 8 24} 57.55 14.32 
Averace.. § 1885) 7 89 | 58.64] 13.45] 792] 58.79 | 13.47 | 799] 58.7 13.46 
ie (iss: 7 96 3.12} 13.938 | 7 % 33.74 14.08 7 90 o6.44 14.01 





erence is only .06 ofa cent per hour, or about 34 cents per week. In the case off 
femaies over 16, the wages according to employers is 11 cents per week more than 
cording to employes, while the time is shorter by .53 of an hour and the rate of wag 
per hour is higher by a quarter ofacent. These results are so close that no reasonabl 
doubt.can exist as to the general accuracy of the returns obtained from both sour 
The differences in the average wages of males and females under 16 years are more marke 
but owing to the few returns received from workers of this class they can scarcely 
accepted for the computation of averages. Taking all classes, the average weekly wag 
by the returns of employers is $7.86, or 13.39 cents per hour, while by the returns of em 
ployes it is $3.19 per week, or 13.92 cents per hour—the difference in length of time per 
week being only .12 ofan hour. Comparing the rate of wages per week for all classes 


Ty 


and 1885, it will be observed that it is exactly the same in both years, $7.90; butt 
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ss the time is 2.27 hours longer in 1885, the rate per hour is .55 of a cent lower | A 
essen of a few of the principal occupations is presented in the following table : 





+ 
| 
| 
- 











AVEBAGE OF THE 


APRIL WEEK. OCTOBER WEEK. 
TWO WEEKS. 





| ; OccUPATIONS. 























= 10 10 58.99) 17.11; 10 30; 58.95) sl 
. 








: i 

Baas. een S 2 Brae re 

a eo} 2 | Po] |] 5s lee] &] Ss | &e 
| $ C.| | cts. | $ « | cts.| $ e.| cts 
oi ee ena 9 86) 59.32) 16.62, 9 74) 59.15) 16.46) 9 80 59.24) 16.54 
| 1884] 9 42| 58.33, 16.16) 9 76) 58.21 17.05, 9 58 58.27 16 44 
eee and woodworker... { 788%) 9 89) 59.11) 16.73) 9 97| 58.98) 16.90) 9 93) 59.05 16.82 
eda ; 1884) 9 bi 59.10, 16.44, 9 98 59.07; 16.90, 9 85; 59.08 16.67 
2 Ee 10 15| 59.16 17.15) 10 16) 59.14, 17.18) 10 15) 59.15) 17.17 
1884| 9 85| 59.31) 16.61) 10 08| 59-17| 17.03, 9 96, 59.25) 16.81 
a ” Lona £1885; 11 60, 59.31) 19.56: 11 76, 59.15) 19.90) 11 69' 59.22 19.74 

ie hag -***** 1884! 11 61) 58.86) 19.74| 11 55) 58.75 19.66) 11 58) 58.80 19 : 
eee £1885) 9 61) 58.53) 16.42) 9 54) 57.29 16.65) 9 58) 57.97, 16.52 
a an (1884| 9 44 58.70) 16.08, 9 72) 59.19 16.42) 9 58) 58.94) 16.25 
ae sae 

Ree atuk the five trades... { 1885] 10 19 59.12 17.23) 10 26) 58.94; 17-41, 10 22) 59.03, 17.32 
| : 47| 10 19, 58.98) 17.28 


For these five trades the average wage per week is three cents higher in 1585 than 
» 1884,and the average of time only three minutes longer. The statistics are compiled 
rom returns made by employers and employes for both years. 
Of 440 occupations reported in Table xxxvi the weekly wages of 252 were over the 
verage of $7.90 and those of 188 were under it. 

















Males over 16 years were engaged in 326 occupations at an average of $9.10 per 
. rae CE CRE S an BSE pe 
reek, of whom the earnings in 173 were over that average and in 159 under it. 
20 were over and in 5 were under it. 

Females over 16 years in 79 occupations averaged $4.35 per week, those in 25 bemg 
pver and those in 54 under that figure. 
arnings were more and in 4 less than the average. 

Hotel employes and servants with board are not included in this summary. 
lected from workers only,* and they show by occupations the time employed, wages 
rned and cost of living for the year ending 3lst October, 1885, in the following towns 


' 
- Males under 16 years in 25 occupations averaged $2.85 per week, of whom those in 
Females under 16 years in 10 occupations averaged $2.55 per week, in 6 of which the 
The statistics in Tables xxXvIII to XLII are compiled from schedules filled up by and 
: | 


g Following is a copy of the schedule used by local agents of the Bureau in the collection of yearly stat- 


ics: : } t= 
“ The statistics of this return areaccepted in confidence. They are not available for taxation, or for any 


1 ti totals and averages in the annual report of the Bureau of Industries. 
pose excepting tabulation by to a ag res gman A 


Toronto, November 2nd, 1885. 
SCHEDULE B. 
TY) OF FOR THE YEAR BEGINNING Ist NOVEMBER, 1884, AND 


JABOR STATISTICS FOR THE (TOWN OB CI : YE 
ENDING 31sT OcTOBER, 1885. 


| 
| 


| 


: 
f 


GEERT er) 5... oe. Semen ine eas tor AR Tae Roa 


canines Bee <> Ss Se eee Se 


| es SS rane gears Sp Pr ee 


. Where employed.....----------7°0° oe cena ts Seid ty ads oa MOS anaes 
. Number pander for support (not including workingman), Sn oS. Sees oe 


OURS OO bo 
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and cities, viz: Almonte, Belleville, Brantford, Brockville, Chatham, Cornwall, Galt, 
Gananoque, Guelph, Hamilton, Hespeler, Kingston, London, Oshawa, Ottawa, Peter- 
borough, Stratford, St. Thomas and Toronto. Returns available for tabulation were ; 
received from 2637 workers, representing 26 industries and 269 occupations. One hundred - 
and sixteen others were defective, owing to the omission of one or more essential items 
in filling up the schedule. 

The statistics of 1884 gave earnings and cost of living for 2,835 workpeople, 
representing 204 occupations in nineteen towns and cities. Compared with the statistics 
of 1885 the averages of dependents, time employed, wages earned and cost of livin 
together with the number of occupations whose averages are greater or less than the. 
general average, are shown in the following table : | 






































No. OF OCCUPATIONS OVER AND UNDER THE 
AVERAGE. 
AVERAGE OF— 1885. | 1884. 
-—Over-1885- Under— | —Over-1884- Under 
A AE hh Sd al Shee ae es eu Mee 
Dependents’. 40 4. 0h nal i a aati hay | 215 25 | 151 
iToursperiweek..) fh)... eons ® 58.89 59.10 | 148 | 121 109 95 
IBY EIDELAVOAL 314 4u/4 auh eee | 271.28 265.17 | 160 | 109 ist | 73 
Total earnings... 254 ba deen $| 388.85 | 383.31 | 141-5 | 128 126 78 
Costiot iaving 2. svat laos $| 332.50 | 334.47 | 143 | 126 | 124 | 80 
. 





In 94 occupations 1,032 workers had no dependents in 1885, against 994 workers in | 
28 occupations who had no dependents in 1884. In 215 occupations 1,605 workers in’ 
1885 had an average of 3.54 dependents, against 1,859 workers in 176 occupations with | 
an average of 3.34 dependents in 1884. In 1884 the total number of dependents was | 


t 


6,212, while in 1885 it was 5,682, of whom 3,633 were under 16 years of age—the aver- | 
age of the latter being 2.26 per worker, against 3.54 of allages. In 112 occupations the. 
average time employed per week is 60 hours and over ; in 85 it is 60 to 65 hours ; in 9 it 
is over 65 to 70 hours; in 11 it is over 70 to 75 hours; and in 7 it is over 75 hours. | 
Hotel bell-boys have an average of 76 hours, and bar-tenders 80.17 ; railway baggagemen J 
78 hours, signalmen 79.33 and engineers 79.83; street car drivers 83.40 hours, and J 
sailors 84 hours. In 75 occupations the average number of days employed was 300 J 
and upwards, against 43 occupations the previous year; and of those who work 313 days and § 
upwards the principal are hotel, brewery and railway employes, telegraph operators, 
lamplighters and caretakers. In 40 occupations the average time is less than 250 days; 


in 22 it is less than 225, and in 11 it is less than 200 days. 











6. Number of dependents under 16 years of age, - - - - 
7.. Hours employed per week, - - - - - - - ae 
8. Days employed during the year, - - - - - - - 
9. Wages derived from occupation during the year, - - - - 
10, Extra earnings (if any) received during the year outside of regular 


i 


© (Se 00 9) 6 6 4@ lal © 9e 0 ett ae im 


Ce rr a | 





i i a 


occupation, : - - - - - SER MISA re re. ce ae 

11. Earnings (if any) of wife or minor children during the year, - eS ren PINS Fr 
Cost oF Livine. 

12. Cost of rent for the year, - - - - - - - : Bie sian Ses ee 


13. Cost of fuel for the year, - a eo Ser : 4 : P 
14. Cost of clothing for family (or self if without dependents) for the 


year, : : i i x 
15. Cost of food for family for the year, — - - : Z : 5 
16. Total cost of Living for family (or self if without dependents) for 


the year . t : 2 . cE A 
Certified, 


CC 


eee ee et CeO Mere Be wee 
SURO O!.e O56 6) #1 we oe Le a) Weta! 


O50 OWNS Ome he el J0%6) 0 Wh Se STS wh VU ETS e Pits, 9 \e\el a) vi leve, a ese (ele iam Se cake be fale lteter a MeiTSi a Lewelialney al tet aialis te nue hema neteitel 


Collector of Statistics. 

Notr.—The details under Cost of Living may be given in whole or part according as the person making 
the return is able to classify them. Minute accuracy is not possible, unless accounts are kept, but a close 
approximation can doubtless be made. Item No. 16 is of the greatest importance, for without it the return _ 
is useless in making up the Tables.” ; 
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The totals and averages of earnings and cost of living of workers classified as persons. 
with and without dependents were as Rsitasay in the two years: 








r 2 


























Without dependents.| With dependents. | Totals. 
1885. a 1884. | 1885, | 1884. | 1885, | 1884, 

I ee | 

S| | eo 
UNO. OL WOPFKETS,...7...2..) ."505 1,082 | 994 | 1,605 | 1,859 2,637 | 2,853 
Migtaede ane... ee s| 306,976 292,440 | 718, 404 | 801,137 |; 1,025,380 | 1,093,577 
Mrerapetdo . ae... fe eece os $| 297.46 | 294.20 as 430.95 388 . 85 | 383.31 
Total cost of living........... $| 232,927 | 298.731 | 643,884 | 725,523 | 876,811 | 954,254 
Average he, WOR: ees 8 SE, : 225.71 230.11 | 401.17 | 390.28 : 332.50 | 334.47 








WwW 
nx 








4 The aggregate of days’ labor was 756,523 in 1884 and 715,374 in 1885. The total 
-earnings include $12,337 of extra earnings by employes in 62 occupations in 1884, and 
$17,710 in 103 occupations in 1885 ; together with $19,094 of wives’ and children’s earn- 
“ings in 70 occupations in 1884, and S24, 132 in 85 occupations in 1885. Less these 
earnings the average wages of cubes without dependents was $372.29 in 1884 and 
$372. 98 j in 1885, or $40. 48 i in excess of the cost of living in the latter year, and $37.82 in 
_the former. Comparing the earnings from all sources with the cost of living, the surplus 
i or deficit of the several classes of workers with and without dependents was as shown in. 








Males Males Females Females 
over 16. under 16. over 16. | under 16. 
| 








| 
1885. | 1884. | 1885. | 1884. | 1885. | 1884. | 1885. | 1884. 


Fe a ey ee rea as al | (1 | ee | (ee aL 





Workers with dependents — | 

















“Lie eee ra eae ee RIAD POT AOG LL Coon eal a aiee L95.OB12 TOs Ghia scien 

WOR IV TIE ig cess agp toa sieie odie, + 0s 2 #1 GI405 081394. 29 oe sake TSO. 07 Dea eiale  hlivou esa : 

Surplus or deficit (+ or —-)............ Siva d ul Cp aor OW shes we chars ores | 5. 96| 14 Sa i. sie sacar: 
Workers without ed oe | 

PEIRCE sos. 1s ees vie va nine eee ces  sb|OS.02 334. 12/129 .95|133 .54/182.43)177 .82)126.82) 97.15 

RUMI TIS. oy ep. ov Antes shapais’o!4 9) sunrise $259 . 92/252. 27|121 82/138 ,91)155 90/166 .34)117 64/107 .92 

Paroime or GNC 2.5.66 sos he ee ent $| 93.40) 81.84, 8.13; -5.37) 26.53! 11.48} 9.18)-10.77 
Workers of both classes— 

eMC Sone iP alicvn'n'c hale ees On $/421 26/406 .42)......) ...-- ASB USOT RS Oey ee. Ne ates 























erty LIVIN Ui hoes as Pawheg.s eee Saint $1359 .60/352.76)......1-..-- 1159.55 176-09) er ves[essees 
Surplus or deficit ...........-.280eees $ 61.66} 53.66|...... | | DF a mar le |) 2 Peeaeme eaP o 
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In the following table is presented a comparison of time, earnings and cost of living’ 


in the five principal occupations taken for comparison of weekly wages for the years 1884 
and 1885: 





















































a lige Wert es = = n 
a = a = 5 a | Sj 
Sl rot actrees Wrest ne Pee ows ast cape 
Sil Se re pee ere ae Sk Sawer 
a a, © iS D¢ g o = oe 
oO D2 Lael — ws se | val Bc} S 
—, © = a Sos o mo. = 
OCCUPATIONS. 5) pete = = Bee A 5's 2 2 
feces: ce ers ReGen mean Ee 
ci s x eo | w 3 rains: s om 1 A rs 
6 [SRB IRS Be vieen| GrS | (a ae aemaiee 2 
Z Zi an Q > ea — a = 
a | “| 
aa Leer (1885! 2.58! 1.67) 59.05/272.77/418.42! 4.13 16. 28|438 83/368 .43 
CA > Ma a a (1884) 2.35)...... 58.19} 269.54/428.32 2.91) 6.36/437.59|376.02 
C: ; 1885, 2.98} 1.95) 57.47|262.05/424.01} 6.42} 9.55/439.98/379.11 
Se NMS bc Ne 1SS4ieeIb ye aes 57 .78|256.28/409.34| 3.37} 14.43/427.141376.34 
Mohit ta 2.62} 1.78] 58.02/264.67/452.97' 4.29] 9.68!466.94/383.50 
ORR 34s etbaigie Noite Sane L884 <8 Baie ea 58 .63'255.26'417.22' 6.25! 6.01/429.48/381.32 
reais ( 1885} 2.84] 1.89] 57.64/244.90/473.51] 3.40! 3.86/480.87/411.99 
Mabie Cee Peet Aang Vatesal Osan Ort 57 .61/249 .54/434.92| 2.34) 3.95/441.21/393.27 
ergs f 1885} 2.53) 1.57] 58.43'256.99'410.31! 6.05] 7.67/424.03/369.31 
Pre bag a sais es eee A S84 OL ieee 58.10,252.12/399.36) 12.52) 5.11/416.99)367 .75° 
: ; aes 1885) 2.77! 1.82] 57.99]260.63'436.03} 5.11] 9.32/450.46/382.88 
Average fou the five trades .. } 1338! DTT ae a 58.041256.10/416.89; 5.01/ 8.32/430.221378.76 











In this table are included all workers of the several occupations in such industries as 
agricultural implements, boiler and engine works, carriage works, general foundries, stove 
foundries, lock factories, railway shops and sewing machine factories ; consequently the 
averages are computed from a large number of returns. The differences are not wide in 
any of the trades, comparing one year with another ; and for the five trades they are in 
favor of 1885. by four and a half days in time and $20.24 in earnings, with an increase of 
$4.12 in the cost of living. | 

Table xix shows the earnings and cost of living in each of the nineteen towns and 
cities from which returns were obtained. Table xiir exhibits the averages of time, wages 
and cost of living of those whose earnings were more than, equal to, and less than the cost 
of living, classed as workers with dependents and without dependents. The following 
tables show the general results of this analysis, compared with the statistics for 1884: 


I.—EARNINGS GREATER THAN COST OF LIVING. 












































With repeaa e ee | Total. 
1885. 1884, oe 1885. aa. | 1884. 1885. 1884. 
Number of workers ........... - 950 794 671 | 548 1621 1,342 
Average of — 
Days employed ...........0. 278.538 | 280.87 | 279.15 | 275.77 | 9278.79 | 9278.49 
SAE EVR Sire on lado as 5 cE $| 493.21 510.95 345.08 373.32 431.87 454.75 
COSTS AIVING FG 4.) sae ees $ 400.14 398.70 231.91 251/88 330.50 338.75 
Parplugim Col hnus  tecee $ 93.07 11203 | 113.12 121.44 101.37 116.00 
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II.—EARNINGS EQUAL TO COST OF LIVING. 





























weed Baas 
| With dependents. | aonctieee | Total. 
| 1885. | 1884, 1885. | 1884, 1885. 1884. 
» | | | 
Number of workers ........... | 410 884 | 300 | 381 | 710 | 1,265 
Average of—- | 
Days employed............. | 267 .14 | 258.78 | 277.99 | 265.47 27Let2 | 260-80 
RPeTIIMGA. 52662 bic. ce cs. 0 8] 396.59 | 385.85 | 218.87 | 205.40 | 321.50 | 331.50 
Pee roh VINE cee... wk 4 396.59 | 385.85 | 218 .87 | 205.40 | 321.50 | 331.50 
| 





UI. —EARNINGS LESS THAN COST OF LIVING. 











306 








Number of workers ........... | 245 






















181 | 61 | 65 | 246 
Average of— | | | | | 
Days employed............. | 233.61 | 209.64 | 218.11 | 229.82 | 230.52 | 214.97 
OTE TC, UG A $ 356.12 300.25 160.67 147.79 317.16 | 259.96 
CORN VAIN. ar... sons oles s| 412.86 374.88 | 191.10 | 191.48 | 368.66 | 326.42 
206 70 Gee s| 56.74| 74.63) 80.43 | 43.69 | 51.50 | 66.46 
In the first class the number of days employed was almost exactly the same in both 


years, with a decrease of $22.88 in earnings, $8.25 in the cost of living and $14.63 in the 
surplus. In the second class the time employed shows an increase of almost 11 days, 
with a decrease of $10 in earnings and the cost of living. [n the third class the time in 
1885 was greater than in 1884 by 15.55 days and the earnings by $57.20; and though 
the cost of living increased by $42.24, the deficit of $51.50 is $14.96 less than in 1884. 
‘For both years the time employed is longest for the class having a surplus, and shortest 
for the class having a deficit—the difference being 484 days. The daily average rate of 
“wages is also highest for workers having a surplus, as appears by the following table : 

if 











First class. Second class. Third class. 








1885. | 1884, 

















| 
1885. | 1884. | 





| 1885. | 1884. 
Daily wages for workers— | | | | | 
With dependents ........-. s| 1.763 1.82 | 1.48} 1.50 1.52 | 1.39 
Without dependents ....... $|. 1.232 | 1.358: xj 782 | 774 732 | 644 
With and without do...... s| 1.55 | 1.63 1.184 | 1.27" 4] 1.87 vais 








4 In 1884 there was a marked uniformityin the shortened time and lowered wages from 
‘the first class to the second, and from the second to the third ; which also is true of the 
‘statistics of 1885, with the exception of the rate of wages for workers with dependents:in 
‘the third class. The high average of: the cost of living for this class ($412.86), together 
with the high average of daily wages ($1.52) would indicate that a large proportion were 
workers of first rate rank, whose short time was due to some special circumstance— 
possibly a strike. Had they been employed the same number of days as workers with 
‘dependents in the first class, earnings at $1.52 per day would have exceeded cost of living 
by $10.50, instead of falling short by $56.74 ; while, on the other hand, had workers with 
x ependents in the first class been employed the same number of days as those in the third, 
‘their earnings at $1.762 per day would have exceeded cost of living by only $12.57, 
instead of $93.07. Thus it appears that with men in the general mass, time and the rate 
of wages are the essential data in working out the problem of a livelihood: a surplus or a 
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deficit depends on the margin of a few days in the time employed, or of a few cents in 
the rate of daily wages earned. 

Table xu shows that out of the 2,637 workers who gave returns of earnings and 
cost of living for the year, 710 came out even: they made a subsistence only ; they were 
alive at the end of the year, with such bodily gain and mental progress as was possible 
under their circumstances. The number whose earnings exceeded cost of living wag 
1,621, and the number whose cost of living exceeded earnings was 306. Of the former, 
the average surplus of 810 workers ranged from’ the minimum to $50, of 410 from $50 0 
$100, and of 401 from $100 upwards ; whereas of the latter, the average deficit of 208) 
ranged from the minimum to $50, of 67 from $50 to $100, and of 36 from $100 to $300. 


The chief items in the cost of living are rent, fuel, clothing and food, and workmen) 
were asked to give these in detail, as in schedule B. Thereisa considerable diversity. in) 
the averages of these items for the several towns and cities, as will be seen by reference 
to Table xi; but it must be borne in mind that the inquiry was made for the first time, | 
and that exact figures cannot be given excepting by persons who keep expense accounts, 
The general averages for the nineteen towns and cities from which returns have been 
collected appear to be fair and moderate enough. Rent at $74.41 a year is only $6.20 a 
month, fuel at $40.53 is only the price of six tons of coal, and clothing at $19.03 per} 
capita cannot be extravagant for a family one-half of whose members are over 16 years! 
of age.* The average cost of food per capita, as ascertained from the returns, is $47.67) 
or $216.42 for an average family. A fair test of the accuracy of this average appea 
to be supplied by the statistics in Table xxi, which gives in detail the quantity and 
value of food consumed at certain public institutions in the Province for a period of two 
weeks in February of this year. These institutions are the following : ) 

I. Schools and Colleges: Agricultural College, Guelph ; School for the Blind, 
Brantford ; School for the Deaf and Dumb, Belleville ; Presbyterian Ladies’ College, 
Ottawa ; Baptist College, Toronto. a 

Il. Provincial Prisons: Penitentiary, Kingston ; Reformatory for Boys, Penetangul 
shene ; Central Prison and Mercer Reformatory, Toronto. 4 

I{I. Lunatic Asylums: The Provincial institutions in Toronto, Hamilton, Londor 
and Kingston. | 

The reports for each of these institutions appear to have been prepared with the 
greatest possible care by responsible officers ; and in addition to quantities and values @ 
register was kept of each meal, showing the number of persons at each, graded by ages, 
and the kinds of food supplied. Following is a description of persons and rations in the 
three classes of institutions : | 
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| No. OF MEALS SUPPLIED TO PERSONS— | | 
| Total Total 
INSTITUTIONS. No. | : 1 | No. of 
Under 5 to 10 10 to 15 Over 15 Meals. | rations: 
5 years. years. years. years. | 
sas ts Leh ah ae 
Schools and colleges ....| 5 42 2,478 6,992 17,123 | 26,635 | 8,878 4 ' 
Petrintial prinoussl. wise 4 | 49 1,092 | 4,641 52,208 | 57,983 | 19,328 
Lunatic asylums........ | 4 418 434 | 168 | 131,198 | 132,218 | 44,073 
ES Be ONO Peers ae Seals FAL Vi Ee paleD Pepe a "ds 
fs hy a pe Sarge aS! | 502 | 4,004 | 11,801 200,529 216,836 | 72,279 
i US ann 














* For the 1,605 persons with dependents in Table xii the average number in a family is 4.54, of wh on’ 
9.28 are over and 2.26 are under 16 years of age. To clothe such a family at all adequately for a year witli 
$86.39 must test the resources of ingenuity and economy. ¥ 

+ A ration is the daily allowance of food to one person, and is taken in this Table as the equivalent ¢ 
three meals. Yi 
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_ From the food consumed in two weeks by 5,163 persons of various ages, as shown in 


this description, the following averages of the quantity and value of a daily ration are 
pomputed for the several classes of institutions : 


























SCHOOLS AND PROVINCIAL | Lunatic k 

7 COLLEGES. PRISONS. |  ASYLUMS. ALL CLASSES. 
i CLASSES OF FOOD. sepa ia ie Q i 

‘] uan- uan- Quan uan- 

; tity. Value. tity. | Value. tity Value te Value 
| | | 
Rf lbs. cts. Ibs. cts. Ibs. | cts. | Ibs. | cts. 

: Animal albuminoids....| 1.815 | 9.722 | 0.855 | 4.295 | 1.284! 6.181 | 1.204 | 6.111 
; Vegetable albuminoids.. e840 2.287 bs 1D Ob0i he Sc S6lla: h L600. 740" ob poee | 2.850 
m Starchy foods .......... 1.789 | 3.215 | 1.344 | 1.740 | 1.671 | 2.626 | 1.597 | 2.461 
| Miscellaneous .... ...... -O21 | 0.953 | 0.014 | 0.874) 0.028 | 1.008 | 0.024 | 0.882 
i ti eee 4.609 | 16.177 | 4.163 | 9.770} 4.089 | 12.555 | 4.179 | 12.254. 
| | 














| ‘These large institutions are enabled to purchase supplies at more favorable rates than 
srivate families can procure them, and, as a rule, waste of food is minimized where there 
wre many consumers. Yet, at the average cost of food supplies for all institutions, the 
sost per capita for a year is $44.72, or only $2.95 less than the average in Table xu, 
omputed from returns made by workmen. At the prison rate the annual cost per 
papita would be $35.66 ; at the asylum rate it would be $45.82 3 and at the school and 
rollege rate it would be $59.04. These figures are possibly a, little high for the average 
of a whole year, since they represent the food consumption of one of the coldest months 
D the year, when the greatest. quantity of food is required to maintain animal heat ; and 
n order to get a true average for the year it will be necessary to get reports from the 
lame institutions for one of the summer months. But although it is then shown that 
hhe average is somewhat lower, the fact remains that the highest economy in food supplies 
§ attainable where large quantities are purchased and prepared for the table, and it does 
iot seem probable that the average of $47.67 for the yearly cost per capita of food for a 
vorkingman’s family will be successfully challenged. At the same time it would be rash 
0 assume from such limited data, and from the returns of one year, that the figure is an 
‘conomic fact which time or circumstance cannot alter or affect. 
h 
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RELATIONS OF WAGE-EARNERS TO EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYMENT, 


With the view of ascertaining the relations of wage-workers to employers and 
m ployment, how far means are provided for their health and safety, and what oppor- 
unities are afforded for social culture and mental improvement, the collectors of the 
sureau were given the following subjects for enquiry and report in the several towns and 
ties while employed in gathering the statistics of labor and wages : 


‘ * Wacss.—(1.) Is there a fixed pay-day for wages of workers? and what day? (2.) How 
Eton, i any, is reserved by the employer? and for what object is 1t reserved? (5.) Are wages as a rule 
4 ’ 9 

vid in cash ? iB Peay ORS » @) H en 
; RKERS.—(1.) Are any accidents reported for the year? .) How many ? an 
| a a 5 oat AO niles each ? ‘ 3) How many have resulted fatally ? how many resulted in permanent 
jury ? and to what cause were they due in each case? (4.) Is machinery so protected as to prevent 
ccidents, with reasonable care on the part of the workers ? ' ee ‘ Pa 

: .—(1.) Have any strikes occurred during the year! and if so, what trades have 
. ee 4 Whet was the eae of the strikes? and if settled, upon what terms? (3.) How 
Be sforkers ere affected in each strike? how long were they out of employment? and what amount of 
rnings was lost in consequence of the strike ? . che mea bth 
] ; or WorkKeErS.—(1.) What is the general condition of the health of workers ? 
4 oats “aGire eee and out-door workers compare ? (2.) Has any epidemic or contagious dis- 
Eksp out in ae families of workers? and if so, to what is its origin ascribed? (3.) Is there a proper 
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ventilation of workshops or factories? (4.) Are wash-rooms and water-closets provided for the convenient 
of workers ? and separate ones for each sex ? Are they kept in a proper state of cleanliness? (5.) Is th 
water supply ample, and of a good quality for drinking? (6.) Are adequate means of escape provided 

case of an outbreak of fire? (7.) Are the doors of factories or shops locked or bolted during working hours 


5. Ruxninc Time or SHOPS AND Facrorres.—Have factories or shops been idle for any part of #1, 
year? and if so, how long and for what cause? (2.) Have workers been idle for any cause except the closir 
of factories or shops, or (in the case of out-door trades) the state of the weather? “Have they been able as 
rule to find steady employment? (3.) Ts it the custom to keep factories, shops, etc., open the same numh 
of hours for each day of the week? If any portion of Saturday is given to workers, how much? and are t 
full day’s wages allowed? 

6. Reapinc Rooms anp Lrpraries.—(1.) Are reading rooms or libraries maintained in connect 
with any trade or occupation, or in any factory or workshop? (2.) How have they been established ? howa 
they supported ? and how are they patronized by workers? (3.) Give particulars as to each libra: y 
reading room—The number of volumes, periodicals and newspapers— When and how established and h 
maintained—Interest taken in them by employers and workers, etc. 


1. Although the report in a few cases is that “there is no fixed pay-day,” mo 
establishments of any considerable size have regular days for paying their hane 
Operatives are usually paid weekly or fortnightly, though in some establishments, inclu 
ing most railway shops and some of the cotton mills, wages are paid monthly. In 6 
case of weekly or fortnightly payments the favorite pay-day appears to be Friday 
Saturday, though there are exceptions, chiefly in favor of Monday. As a rule the fv 
amount of wages due the workman is not paid on pay-day ; an amount varying from 0 
day’s to one month's pay being retained in the employer’s hands, usually for the time t 
workman remains inhis employ. The reason assigned is generally said to be convenien 
in banking and keeping the accounts, but in some cases the amount appears to be reser vi 
to secure notice from the employes in case of quitting work. One correspondent stat 
that it is done “to draw interest on the men’s money.” Piece-work hands cannot, 
course, from the nature of their employment, be paid with the same regularity as the 
working on time, and the rule in their case appears to be to pay them for all work w i 
has undergone inspection up to, or within a certain time of pay-day. Hands are alm¢ 
universally paid in cash, and only one or two small and debilitated concerns resort tot 
old-fashioned and unsatisfactory method of paying their employes by orders on stot 
One establishment is reported as paying its men occasionally in a certain quantity of 
goods they make, but this system of combining the functions of workmen and salesmen d 
not appear to give such unmixed satisfaction as to be likely to bring about its gene 
adoption. Some large manufacturing establishments rent tenements to a certain nu 


of their operatives, the rent being deducted from their wages. 


2. Though a considerable number of accidents are reported, the great majority of th 
did not involve fatal or permanent injury, consisting chiefly of burns from molten m 
bruises, cuts by buzz-saws, planers, etc. Railway hands appear to be the chief suffer 
from the more serious kinds of accidents. From St. Thomas four are reported on — 
Grand Trunk railway from coupling cars, one of which resulted fatally; one wt 
stringing a bell cord, and one from the breaking of a whistle pipe in a locomotive ¢ 
The correspondent reports that “ defective construction is claimed by workers 
be the cause of the above accidents” (Two are reported on the Canada Southern FF 
way by falling from engines, owing, It is said, to defective oilers; two while couph 
cars, owing to defective couplers, and two in the shops of the same road, where, howe 
“with few exceptions the machinery is well protected.” In none of these accidents. 
the victims fatally or permanently mjured. A fatal accident oceurred at London to 
who is described as a “green boy from the old-country,” by falling down an open elevé 
shaft, and another at Kingston by a stick of timber falling on a man while pulling d 
an old house. ‘Machinery is generally reported to be sufficiently protected to prev 
accidents with reasonable care on the part of the workers, but there are exceptions. 













accident resulting in the death of a little girl took place ina Brantford factory. She 
caught in an unprotected wire rope that ran through the floor of the workroom 

drove part of the machinery. <Aiter the accident this rope was properly guare 
One correspondent reports that grist mill machinery is not well protected; 1 
many gears, belts and pulleys running at a high rate of speed are left uncover 


and he mentions one accident due to this cause, in which a mill-wright was c 
; g 





4%, 


by the beard and severely injured. The Hamilton correspondent, writing of the 
tr achinery in planing mills and box factories, says “it should be more protected, but 
ery accidents would have been prevented had more caution been used.” The Hespeler 
correspondent, in writing of some minor accidents, says “they can, and indeed must, be 
attributed to the carelessness of the persons injured.” He and a large number of other 


c orrespondents report machinery to be sufficiently protected. The Belleville correspondent 
reports that “in most cases engines are run by young and incompetent hands.” 


3. Generally speaking, the relations between workers and employers seem to baraent 
satisfactory. The strikes reported are few in number, and most of them appear to have 
been amicably settled in their incipiency. The Hamilton correspondent says that a strike 
which lasted less than half a day occurred in one of the shoe factories of that city. It 
arose upon a misinterpretation of Union regulations, and was settled upon a satisfactory 
explanation being given; 145 male and female workers were affected by the strike. Five 
moulders struck in one of the agricultural implement establishments at Oshawa, on account 
of notice of reduction of wages. The notice was withdrawn after six weeks time and 
about $350 in earnings had been lost. The moulders in a Belleville stove foundry struck, 
but finally accepted a small reduction in the price of piece-work and work was resumed. 
Iwo strikes took place in Toronto during the year, one by the Builders Laborers’ Union, 
and one by the Plasterers’ Union. The first, which lasted for five weeks, was for an 
increase of wages, and was settled by arbitration. It affected from 500 at the start to 
250 at the time of settlement, and the loss in wages was about $16,000. The plasterers’ 
Be was against the grading down system, which, the report states: was successfully 
resisted. The number of men affected or the loss in wages is not reported. 


f 4. The general condition of the health of workers appears to be good, the average 
for out-door employes being, on the whole, considerably better than for in-door hands, 
though in the case of some in-door occupations, such, for example, as wood-working, the 
Hlifference is scarcely perceptible. One report states that female employes are subject to 
fainting and spasms, apparently through being obliged to work in a standing position in 
nany places.” Factories and workshops appear to be, as a rule, fairly well ventilated, 
specially those erected within the last few years, the exceptions being usually found 
n the larger city establishments. The Hamilton correspondent, writing of stove factories, 
ays that the “the ventilation in a number of shops is very imperfect, particularly the 
asting cleaning rooms.” He says further: “In the shoe factories, as a rule, no effort is 
made on the part of the proprietors to secure pure fresh air, and numerous complaints 
ave been made by the workers in these factories of the foul smells.” Another, writing 
rom London respecting the tailoring and dressmaking trades, says: ‘‘ There is no proper 
entilation. A dozen girls are stuck in a room 12x14; no washrooms or closets 
ttached to any of them that I could hear of.” Water-closets are provided for the 
onvenience of workers with the single exception above noted, and where both sexes are 
mployed separate ones are provided for each Sex. But in the great majority of cases 
hey are reported to be kept “in a very filthy condition,” though this particular evil is 
h some cases ascribed to the carelessness of the workers themselves. There is no doubt, 
owever, that a little well-directed supervision is much needed in this direction, and that 
| would do much to mitigate what is evidently a very common sanitary defect. In some 
cases wash-rooms are provided for workers, and in nearly all an abundant supply 
excellent water is available for their use. The report from Oshawa states that 
lated cases of diphtheria have occurred amongst the families of workers, “ ascribed 
O impure water owing to the proximity of privies. The water supply is from wells, the 
rater as a rule being good, unless contaminated as referred to.” The means provided for 
scape in case of fire in large factories do not appear to be very generally satisfactory. The 
orrespondent in Hamilton, reporting with reference to an industry carried on in very 
Mr ge buildings and employing a large number of hands, says that no direct means 
f escape are provided in the event of fire, other than those used on all occasions for exit, 
nc they would be insufficient in case of fire. The correspondent at St. Thomas, repens 
Bihe question as to the adequacy of the means of escape in case of fire, replies ;HhNow 
1e doors nearly all swing in, and in upper floors there are no fire escapes.” Another, 
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writing from Guelph, says: ‘“ The factories are very badly arranged in this respect, there 
being little or no provision made for fire.” The question, Are the doors of factories of 
shops locked or bolted during working hours ? is generally answered in the negative, but 
in one or two large factories the opposite practice appears to prevail. | 
5. As a general rule factories and shops were kept running the whole year, barring 
the usual periods necessary for stock-taking, repairs, and other purposes incidental t¢ 
trade. In some lines of manufacture, however, and particularly foundry and machine 
shops, agricultural works, edge tool factories and sewing machine factories, over productior 
or reduced demand for certain classes of goods necessitated a curtailment of output ut 
some shops, either by way of closing down for a few months, working on three-quarter 
or other fractional time, or working with a decreased number of hands. These, however 
are reported to be exceptional cases, and accordingly workers as a rule have been able tt 
find steady employment. It appears to be a pretty general custom for employes to worl 
from one to five hours less on Saturdays than upon other days of the week. In mog 
cases they either lose their wages proportionately or make up the lost time during th: 
week, but in Peterborough, Guelph, and probably some other towns, an hour is allowe 
on Saturdays without any deduction from the weekly wages. 4 
6. The last topic in the schedule was with reference to whether reading rooms ¢ 
libraries were maintained in connection with any trade or occupation, or in any factor 
or workshop, and it is to be regretted that the replies under this head are rather mom 
tonously in the negative. The following are the exceptions reported : | 


The St. Thomas correspondent writes : 


The Railway branch of the Y. M. C. A. have a good reading room and library, organized in 1882, 
reading room is 18x50 feet ; library, 16x22; office, 14x20; committee room, 20x30; bath room, two tuk 
water closet, urinal and toilet and washroom. It is supported by a membership fee of $2 and contributio 
of from $3 to $25. It has 900 volumes, worth $1,000; an organ given by the Canada Southern railw) 
men (officers ?), and piano by Mr. Vanderbilt. The reading matter on the tables costs $70 per year, 


The Brantford correspondent writes : Ml 


The only library in connection with any of the establishments here is at the Grand Trunk works, whe 
also is areading room in which the leading newspapers may be seen on the tables. It is managed by t 
men and is well sustained. c| 

The Hamilton correspondent says : 


There is a library in connection with the Grand Trunk railway shops but it has not been in us 
some years. It was established by donations, proceeds of picnics, entertainments, etc., and supported, 
contributions when in working order. ul 


The Kingston correspondent writes : 


There is no library or reading room except in connection with the Kingston and Pembroke railw) 
Tt was established by the employes and supported by them with a small grant from the company ¢ 
year. It is largely patronized by the employes. 


The Guelph correspondent says: 
There are no reading rooms in connection with any factory, but we have a free library and read 

room, maintained by the city, which is well patronized. 

The Belleville correspondent writes : 

The only public reading room in the city is the Mechanics’ Institute. It is patronized by the 

class of workmen. 

The Massey Manufacturing Company, of Toronto, established a free library for — 
benefit of their employes, in January, 1885. ‘The reading matter consists of about 7f 
the leading English and American literary and scientific magazines and newspa f 
These, after being kept on file in the library for a certain length of time, are lent: 
employes for home reading, under certain by-laws and regulations prescribed by 
Workman’s Library Association of the company. The company have also establisher 
memorial hall and a lecture room. The former was established in memory of the late Chai 
A. Massey, manager and vice-president of the company, and is used for holding liter’ 
and musical entertainments among the employes of the establishment, chiefly during | 
winter months. The lecture-room is used for Sunday school purposes for the benefit! 
the children of employes and such others as may choose to avail themselves of! 
advantages. The library, lecture room, etc., seem to be well patronized, especially by! 
better class of employes, though, as regards the first mentioned, its patronage has | 
lessened to some extent by the establishment of the free city library.’ | 
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iy Messrs. H. E. Clarke & Oo., of Toronto, had a free library and reading room in 
operation. for some time for the benefit of their employes, but upon the establishment of 
he public library it was discontinued, and the books donated to the hospital. The 
library, which consisted of between 300 and 400 books and magazines contributed by those 


eonnected with the establishment and their friends, was well patronized during its 
existence. 
i, 


GENERAL NOTES ON LABOR AND WAGES. 


i. 
1 





H: ALMONTE.—The shops and factories have been running steadily on full time during the past year, 
with the exception of the Almonte Knitting Company’s mill, which was closed for about two months during 
the early part of last winter, the cause said to be for necessary repairs. Factory hands, with the above 
exception, have had steady employment during the past year. Although the woollen manufacturing busi- 
. has been unprofitable during the year, yet the mills have been kept running at full time, giving steady 
employment to the operatives, and notwithstanding the unfavorable state of trade, wages were maintained 
lat the same rate as for some years previous. Building operations were unusually brisk during the year, 
which caused outside labor to be prosperous during the summer months. There are no reading rooms nor 
libraries maintained in connection with any trade, factories or workshops, but there is a Mechanics’ Institute 
with a large library connected, which is available to all who desire to become members. 

| , 
_Branrrorp.—In the closing months of 1884 reductions in wages and short time were general through 
‘out the workshops of the city, and it was not until late in the spring of 1885 that the manufacturing 
jestablishments, particularly agricultural implement shops, resumed full time. The cause assigned for this 
dulness was the troubles in the North-West. About the middle of May, however, a gradual increase took 
place in the number of workers ; all of the various establishments began running full time and they have 
been busy since with the exception of the cotton and wincey mills, which were running on irregular and 
short time during the summer months. It is difficult to arrive at any accurate estimate of wages earned by 
those who work by the piece and on irregular time. If workmen would endeavor to keep an account of 
their wages and cost of living it would tend in a great measure to habits of economy. Accidents are 
‘numerous in all factories where machinery is used, as every kind of work is done by machines dangerous to 
‘employes, if not well understood. Many sustain injuries on account of their own carelessness, but some- 
times an accident occurs which brings into prominence the question of supervision of all factories and 
workshops. <A Factory Act, with inspection of all manufacturing establishments, would meet the wishes 
of a large and growing constituency, particularly those artisans who come here from the old country, where 
legislation of this kind is in force, and who feel that here the Government should exercise some sort of 
supervision where so many are engaged in the manufacturing industries of the country. Any action of the 
employers of labor that would tend to the comfort and convenience of those workingmen who all the year 
round eat their noonday meal on the workbench or forge would be appreciated by a large number of workers 
in every large factory and workshop. The only library in connection with any of the establishments here 
is at the Grand Trunk works, where also is a reading room in which the leading newspapers may be seen on 
the tables. It is managed by the men, and is well sustained. There is also a life insurance and direct, 
‘benefit fund in cases of sickness or accidents ; it is managed by the company and gives good satisfaction. 
| Among workingmen there are direct benefit funds to relieve distress m case of sickness or otherwise. “These 
are managed by the different unions and do a great amount of good. The very best of good feeling exists 
| between the employers and their men here, as kindly acts of most of them amply prove. 

__ Cornwatu.—The wage earning population of Cornwall has as a general thing done very well the past 
‘year. The factories have been running very steady. Though there is not much change in the rate of wages, 
‘it still has been a large increase to the worker’s earnings, as little time has been lost compared to last year. 
!'The sash and door factories have been running full time. Carpenters, bricklayers and masons have done 
ery well, as many houses were built this summer and some of them were substantial ones. About the 
holidays every one expects a dulness for out-door workers, and as a general thing the winter season is dull 
here; but there are always a few employed during the winter finishing up work commenced in the last of 
/the season. The different factories have gone to large expense providing precautionary measures in case of 
fire. They have force pumps in use which will, with the good supply of hose kept on hand, drown out a fire 
‘in a few minutes in any part of the buildings. At certain distances all around the mill hydrants are placed, 
‘and a squad are usually drilled to act as firemen. 


jori an the two previous 

 Gananogur.—The majority of men say the last year has been better for them than t p 
years. The time Paired ede largely on the water supply, and last summer the Nh cues oe 
| improved their property at the south of Charleston lake, thereby draining the whole on of the lake iG | 

‘several smaller ones emptying into it. One important business change was made—-the carriage works 
property was bought by a party of capitalists from Cincinnati, who greatly enlarged their business, turning out 
| eight hundred cutters and sleighs for the winter. The clothes wringer and corset steel works of raike and 
| | Atkinson were destroyed by fire in March, but they have been rebuilt on a different site and will shortly be. 

i working order. The axle works closed for about a month on account of overstock, and the shovel, spade 
| Nand fork works for about the same time on account of small demand for that class of goods. 


Hamiuron.—During the fall months of 1884 the building trades were active, completing nearly all work 


i i i set 1 ; e t nearly all those engaged 
tion before winter fairly set in, thus throwing upon the marke 
Be hcce todsiee antl anes The spring opened with favorable prospects and assisted to a very great extent 
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f season, notwithstanding the predictions of many that there would be trouble over the reduction. Summer 
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enced a dull spell, but as the summer advanced all were steadily employed. The fall opened with nearly 
all employed and work continued brisk until a scarcity of brick occurred, owing to large shipments being 
made to Toronto, Woodstock and other places. This created a dulness which continued throughout the- 
season, with no change. But altogether a fair season is acknowledged by all. Pay-days are fortnightly, 
and on Saturday, with one day’s pay kept back, and workmen always paid in cash. 


The tobacco industry is a very important one to the workers of the city, employing a large number of 
male and female labor in the manufacture of cigars and plug tobacco. The latter business was active 
throughout the season, with apparently friendly relations existing between employer and employe. In 
the cigar trade occurred the only important strike of the year, which resulted in about 200 workers being | 
thrown out of employment for about six months. A difference arose between the cigar-makers’ union and 
the manufacturers, which resulted in a combination of manufacturers being formed under $500 bonds to 
resist the union, who were apparently locked out unless they acceded to the terms of the combination. — 
Arbitration was resorted to by the workers, but without any good result. Non-union cigar makers were 
brought into the city, and at one time grave fears of trouble were prevalent throughout the city. A break 
was made in the ranks of the manufacturers by the united efforts of organized labor, after which a gradual 
weakening of the combination was perceptible until the early fall, when a majority of the shops were | 
employing union labor again. So determined was the combination in this case that a suit was_entered in™ 
the courts to recover the amount of bond from the manufacturer who withdrew from the Association. 7 


In the cotton mills no change has taken place. The mills are running nearly full time. Wages are 
very low, however, many at times being unable to procure enough to exist upon, and are hoping for an in- | 
crease of wages, or other employment. Nostrikes have occurred, but murmurs of discontent have been heard | 
on several occasions. B 

The clothing industry, especially the wholesale manufacturing business, has been more or less affected © 
by the late North-West troubles. During the summer months the trade was dull, but the fall brought a change | 
for the better, and it has continued fair. Day workers in the sweat shops (principally females) have been’ 
steadily employed, but wages are very low, and such shops as a rule have poor ventilation. 


The shirt-makers are about the worst paid class of female workers to be found in the city. Fortnightly | 
pay-days are the rule, but many, after working steadily for two weeks, will have earned only three or four” 
Se SN making more than six dollars per fortnight. Good ventilation and excellent water in these) 
shops. 

The printing trade experienced a very dull winter and summer. Spring entered with fair prospects, but” 
gradually became dull as summer advanced. As fall approached business braced up a little, and as the winter 
set in all were fairly employed. Pay-days are weekly as a rule in the printing trade, and payments are 
made in cash. { 

Labor has experienced a very quiet year, particularly those who generally follow municipal” 
works, owing to the large importations of Italian laborers brought to work upon the cedar block pave-" 
ment, of which there has been a considerable amount done. Numerous complaints were made to those in’ 
authority at the great injustice done this class, a large proportion of whom have been ratepayers for years, — 
and have been-unable to secure employment even atthe small pittance paid by the contractors. That class | 
of laborers engaged in brickmaking, while their season was very short owing to late spring frosts, yet had a) 
brisk summer, and very fair wages were made. a 


Teamsters were busy all season. The increased amount of block-paving done, in addition to general , 
work, made quite a demand for teams and teamsters ; in fact the months of August and September were , 
the busiest season ever experienced. | 

On the whole the past season has been favorable to all branches of industry. With no extra demand 
for labor, all have been fairly employed, and with but one or two exceptions harmony prevailed throughout 
the city between the two great elements, Capital and Labor. f 


i 
x 





Kincston.—Trade and business in this city for the past year have been very dull. Building work, how- 
ever, has been very good, men with money taking advantage of the low wages to have it done cheaply. The | 
locomotive works, which formerly employed five hundred men, have been closed for nearly two years. The ' 
car works are also closed, throwing 150 more out of employment. With so many men out of regular work, , 
wages are greatly reduced, laborers working for as low as eighty cents per day. The cotton mill hands - 
were on short time for a period during the summer, and the knitting mill alone made full time during the 
year. The piano factory was closed for three months during the summer, but is now running with greatly) 
reduced number of hands. The Kingston foundry has been on short time for a period, and with reduced 
force. Informer years there were shipped from this port to the United States thousands of tons of iron) 
ore brought down from the back country, which was opened up by the Kingston and Pembroke railway, 
but owing to the great depression in the iron trade the mines have been closed during the past year and 
not one pound has been shipped. The forwarding and transportation companies also have done very little, 
vessels not coming this way with grain, owing, it is said, to the high canal tolls There have been no strikes 
in the city. Men who have employment are very glad to take whatever wages are offered them, for if | 
anyone refuses there are a great many glad to take his place. 7 


OsHAWA.—Owing to so many of the works in town having been closed down last winter, great suffering 
occurred amongst the wage workers, which continued until the spring. The benevolent societies and labot 
organizations formed a relief committee and solicited subscriptions from the citizens, who contributed liber- 
ally, by which means many of the most needy were enabled to tide over the severe winter. The tanneries 
and carriage works have run steadily during the year, with good prospects for the coming one. ; 


Orrawa.— Owing to the large number of public works and building operations which have been carried’ 
on in and around Ottawa, the demand for laboring men and such mechanics as carpenters, bricklayers, etc.,. 
was greater than the supply, and wages, as a rule, were a shade higher than in 1884. But of course the: 
greater portion of these works, together with the saw-mills, were obliged to cease operations with the advent) 
of cold weather. This caused a slight reaction in the labor market, but they can invariably find employ~ 
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x around the city durimg winter, or by going to the woods. Of course there are some cases of destitution 
ptey are almost invariably the result of sickness, laziness, or drink, and not necessarily the result of lack 


_ PerERBOROUGH.—Owing to the large building operations of a number of the leading property owners 
te the demand for labor of all kinds has been brisk during the last two or three years. ii the seater of 
34 about a quarter of million of dollars was expended on the erection of new buildings, and a like amount 
1885, consisting of stores, dwellings and factories. Among the latter is included the Powel & Jones 
ve works, removed here from Smith’s Falls, and the lock factory, a new industry. There are three 
ollen mills—the Auburn employing 150 hands, Brodie’s, 75, and Melson’s, 10; a stove factory, 55; a 
k factory, 45 to 50; bridge works, 30; a pork packing factory, 12; a foundry, 65 to 90; agricultural im- 
ment works, 70 to 80; two canoe factories, about 25; five flouring mills, about 25; three furniture 
tories, about 50; two planing mills, about 20; biscuit factory, 12; brewery, 12; five saw mills, manu- 
turing about forty million feet of lumber annually, and a number of other factories manufacturing articles 
local consumption. Owing to the general depression in trade many of these have reduced the number 
their employes, and the figures above givea represent the reduced numbers. Taking everything into 
isideration the condition of the working classes is very fair. 


_ Sr. THomas.—Representative men in all departments on the Grand Trunk and Canada Southern rail- 
ws here urge the following reforms: That laws be framed and enforced prohibiting the use of outside 
lve oilers on any locomotive. That railway companies be compelled to erect semaphores with signal 
hts at proper distances on both sides of all stations and switches, and red order boards with red and white 
hts, and red and green lights on all switches, with red and white targates. That all head lamps be 
svided with red and green shades. That the best improved car coupler be used and all dangerous dead 
sods abolished. That caboose tracks be provided at all terminal points. That a stated number of 
*s comprise a freight train, under control of five as crew, grades and engine power considered. That no 
lway company have the power to fine an employe for being garnisheed, as many have suffered by this 
rsecution owing to low wages. That companies be disallowed the power to reduce their employes’ wages 
thout at least one month’s notice thereof. That the same notice of dismissal be given employes as is 
juired of employes seektg their resignation. That equal pay be allowed for equal work, regardless of 
igth of service. That no company shall black-list their employes for any offence, fancied or real. That 
doard of arbitrators be selected, composed of men in the interest of the company anda like number in the 
serest of the employes (elected by themselves), with power to settle all differences. That railway 
iployes be under the immediate control of their superintendent, with power to refer unfair decisions to the 

rd of arbitrators for finality. That Government, at its earliest convenience, appoint a railway commission 
make a rigid investigation into the true state of affairs existing between employers and employes. Sta- 
Mary engineers urge that engineers should pass an examination before a competent board, or not be 
owed to run an engine and endanger the lives and property of the public. 


| Srratrorp.—During the latter part of 1884 and the forepart of 1885 some of the works were running 
ort time, but during the summer and fall all the shops, with one exception, were running full time, and in 
me cases overtime. The city built a new stone bridge across the river Avon, giving occupation for over 
ree months to a large number of stone-masons and laborers. The Water Supply Co. extended their water 
\ins largely during the summer, and gave employment to many laboring men. The county of Perth has 
course of erection a new court house and gaol, which will not be finished, however, until near the close of 
36. These public works going on in the city have made times pretty good for laborers, masons and stone- 
tters during the summer months, but a great many men were idle during the late fall and winter months. 
vo new industries have been started, viz., Bates’ Cardigan Overshoe and Knitting Factory, and the J. A. 
irke Wool Stock Mills. These have started on a comparatively small scale, but it is intended to about 
uble their capacity the coming season ; they give employment chiefly to females. Wages as a rule have 
t been as high the past two years as in the two years previous, a state of affairs which a great number of 
ige-earners ascribe to assisted immigration. Up to this summer there has been no labor organization here, 
+ in the latter part of the summer the Knights of Labor instituted an assembly, which has been taken 
Id of most energetically by the workmen of the city. The first assembly soon becoming unwieldy, owing 
the large numbers joining, another has been instituted which promises soon to become as strong as the 
st. No strikes have occurred during the year except in one of the printing offices, and this only lasted 
ta day ortwo. The payment of wages in general appears to be very satisfactory, the practice in 
most all the shops and factories being to pay in cash weekly or monthly. In some shops employes are 
id in full every week, but in others one week’s pay is held back. The relations between employers and 
xyployes generally appear to be of a very amicable nature. The general health of the workers is reported 
od. Factories and shops in general are well ventilated, and so arranged as to afford an easy means of 
it in case of fire, the doors of none of the shops being locked or bolted during working hours. 


- Toronto.—The winter of 1884-5 was no improvement on that of 1888-4, whether considered as to its 
mperature or in furnishing employment to workmen. The large numbers who found relief throughout the 
Id months at the doors and through the hands of the various city charitable and benevolent societies bear 
aple testimony to the fact. A rather long and unusually raw spring retarded building operations until 
H into the season, so that the temporary boom which followed was due rather to this than to any increase 






















I] 
tthe volume of business in the building lines over that of previous seasons. All through the season the 
bor market furnished many more seeking employment in all callings than could be accommodated. As 
. offset to this, however, the fine fall weather enabled many, and especially those.engaged in any out-door 
ation, to make up in some degree for the lost time of the spring, as well as to that extent shortening the 


agth of the coming winter. 
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For the purpose of gaining information on the progress of mining operations in the 
‘Province it has been necessary to make long and sometimes arduous journeys to the 
scenes in which they are carried on. Numerous efforts have been made to obtain statis- 
‘tics and reports of progress from the owners of mining properties, but almost invariably 
without success. A part of the information required is of a technical character, and few 
jmen even among those who are in charge of works are able to give it intelligently. 
Besides, the writing of reports is out of their line, and being sufficiently employed with 
| business affairs they are not disposed to give time for labor that does not promise them 
jan immediate return. There are exceptions, of course, but in the case of the exceptions 
jthere is a risk of exaggerated statements being made with a view to boom the property. 
(On the whole, therefore, it is better to get all information relating to mines and the 
‘Mining industry on the grounds, even although the work be toilsome and the experiences 
foccasionably disagreeable. I have always been cordially received among mining men, and 
i besides every opportunity being afforded for inspection of the works, the officers: in charge 
have cheerfully given statistics relating to laborers, wages, output, values, etc., producing 
their books where it was necessary to procure exact statements. 

| In visiting the silver mines of the Lake Superior region I had the advantage of 
|being accompanied by Mr. Peter McKellar of Fort William, himself an old explorer and 
fone of the best.geologists in the country. To Mr. McKellar I am indebted for informa- 
|tion concerning the Huronian and Partridge lake gold mines, as well as of the zinc- 
|blende mine near Nepigon bay, which, for want of time, I was unable to visit personally. 
To Mr. George Mitchell, real estate agent at Rat Portage, I am indebted for an account 
of the gold mines on Lake of the Woods, all of which were closed down Jast fall. 
| While there appears to be a large area of poor and rocky land in this Lake Superior 
‘district, and especially along the line of the Canadian Pacific railway from Norland, 55 
miles west of Port Arthur, to Rat Portage, there is a very considerable area of wooded 
land in the region southward of the railway. Soil of excellent quality is found soon after 
crossing the Kaministiquia river, in the township of Paipoonge, and extending to White- 
fish lake, fifty miles from Port Arthur. It is chiefly clay loam, and well timbered 
with white poplar, birch, jack-pine, and a little spruce and balsam. Should the mines 
prove to be productive, the land will doubtless be speedily settled upon, and farmers there 
could depend on a good home market for all their surplus products. The chief drawback 
at the present time, both to the development of the mines and the settlement of the 
country, is the want of communication with either the railway or the lake. But a good 
road is now under construction, starting from the Oliver road, and having its proposed 
terminus on Whitefish lake. It was located Jast year as far as Silver Mountain mine, 21 
or 22 miles from the Oliver road, four miles of which were completed, and a further 
length of eight miles opened as a fair winter road. It passes along the base of Rabbit 
Mountain, and within easy reach of almost all of the best mining localities. 





i 
| MERON MNCL 
i Pine Portage Mine.—This mine is situated on Pine Portage bay, six and a half miles 


east of Rat Portage. It was discovered in 1869 by John G. Macdonald, but. the property 
lhas since changed hands, and now the principal owner is Mr. T. W. Dobie, of Tilson- 
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burgh. The vein ranges from four to ten feet in width, and has been traced by out-crop- — 
pings fully a mile in slate and trap. The matrix is blue quartz, heavily charged with — 
sulphurets of iron and silver-bearing galena. The visible gold generally appears in a 
flaky and leafy form. The concentrates never have been subjected to the furnace test, 
but tests made by acids show a yield ranging from $60 to $1,000 per ton. A stamping 
mill was erected in 1883 with five stamps, and shafting for five more which were placed 
the following year. The mill has two Frue vanners and a grinding pan. The engine for 
driving the stamp is of twenty-five horse power. Each stamp is supposed to have the 
capacity to crush a ton of ore in twenty-four hours, or say ten tons per day for the mill. 
One shaft has been sunk to a depth of 138 feet. This is half a mile from the shore and 
three and a half miles from the Canadian Pacific railway, and is at the junction of two — 
veins. A cross cutting made at the depth of 100 feet to ascertain the width of the | 
vein shows it to be over forty feet wide, and very rich, When worked in 1884 twenty | 
men were employed, but the mine was closed down late in the fall of that year and | 
nothing has been done since. ) 


Winnipeg Consolidated.—This mine is situated on Big Stone bay, twelve miles east of 
Rat Portage. It was discovered in 1880 by George McVicar and two leads have been 
worked. The second vein was discovered in 1882 by George Mitchell and J. R. Brown, 
and a shaft sunk on it to a depth of twenty-tive feet. This was afterwards abandoned 
because of water overflow, and in 1883 a five stamp mill was erected on the McVicar 
location, “F 22.” It has a sixteen horse power engine with grinding pans and amalgam- 
ators. The working shaft is 132 feet deep, with four drifts or tunnels, the total length of 
which is 150 feet. The vein is six feet wide, with a pay streak of two and a half feet. 
It pinches in and spreads out continuously in the descent and the ore is chiefly free gold, , 
with only a trace of silver, yielding from $40 to $600 per ton. The foot wall is black. 
trap and the hanging wall yellow and blue slate. Gold has been found in the slate—a, 
very rare occurrence. After a depth of forty feet the quartz was found to be crystalized 
and heavily impregnated with gold. The mine was worked for about a year and at one 
time forty-two men were employed, some in the shaft, others getting out timber, etc. A 
substantial shaft house and other buildings have been erected. About $950 of gold has: 
been taken out, but it has not paid expenses. It was closed in August, 1884. It is sit- 
uated on the margin of the lake and steamboats of any capacity for the lake traffic can 
land at the wharf. \Vater for feeding the stamps is pumped out of the lake. 
















Argyle Mine.—This mine is situated on Clearwater bay, four miles south of lake 
Deception on the Canadian Pacific railway, sixteen miles west of Rat Portage. The 
vein is of rose quartz, about four feet in width, and is impregnated with iron pyrites 
and other sulphides. It was discovered by Alexander McFadden and Martin Sherlock in 
1880, who sold out to Stephen Knight of Winnipeg for $5,000. Mr. Knight formed the Ar. 
gyle Mining Company in 1882 and proceeded to erect a ten stamp mill with Frue vanners. 
No working shaft has been sunk, but a series of test pits have been put down showing 
visible gold. It was worked for six months, but the results were not satisfactory owing 
to the manner of conducting operations. 


A number of other leads have been discovered in this part of the country, and tes 
pits have been sunk to depths of ten, fifteen and twenty feet, shows of gold ore being founc 
of varying degrees of richness. Work at the three mines referred to has been stopped 
mainly for want of funds. A number of capitalists have been making inquiries with «. 
view to investment, but one and all hesitate so long as questions involving the title t 
the minerals are pending between the local and the federal governments. Experts havi 
visited the region in the interests of those capitalists and their reports have been excep) 
tionally favorable. 


Huronian Mine.—This mine is fifty miles west, south-west of Savanne station 0): 
the Canadian Pacific railway, and a mile south-west of Jackfish lake. It was discovere 
in 1871 by Peter McKellar of Fort William. The vein consists of chloritic and talcose slate 
in the Huronian formation, and out-crops at’several places five to eight feet wide. It wa 
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ypened out in 1871 and a half interest sold to Messrs. Frue & Sibley of Silver Islet. 
3ome work was done in that and the following year, and a road thirteen miles in length was 
mut to lake Shebandowan. In 1874 the proprietors organized as the Jack-fish Lake 
Mining Co., and a little work was done on this and other properties. But no substantial 
work was done until 1881. In that year one and a half tons of ore were taken out and 
ent to New York for assay by Frue vanners and amalgamation. The test showed $26 
of free gold to the ton and $23 additional in sulphides. In that year a company was 
‘ormed, composed chiefly of Ottawa capitalists. The sum of $50,000 was paid for the 
property and $50,000 additional was put in as working capital. Mining was commenced 
In March of 1882,with Mr. McKellar in charge as superintendent. Buildings were erected 
md a ten horse power engine put in, with Blake’s pump and rock breaker, ten stamps, 
four Frue vanners and two copper amalgamators. Between thirty and forty men were 
mployed up to October, 1884, when work was stopped until August, 1885. It is now 
September 20, 1885,) in full operation, employing forty men whose wages range from $30 
t month, with board, to teamsters and other laborers, to $35 a month to carpenters and 
fniners. Mr. Esweiler is in charge as superintendent. A shaft has been sunk to a depth 
yf 130 feet, the richest ore being found at a depth of 100 feet. Ata depth of 55 feet one 
level has been driven into the vein adepth of 150 feet, and one is now commencing 50 
‘eet lower. About 700 tons of ore have been milled and 40 tons of concentrates obtained, 
hveraging $150 per ton, in addition to $1000 of free gold. 


Highland Mine.—This and the Huronian mine are on the same vein, which has been 
ypened by cross.cuts for 2,000 feet on the latter and 1,000 feet on the former. The 
briginal owners were McKellar Brothers, John McIntyre, of Fort William, and others, 
md they have sold a half interest to Messrs. Frue and Sibley. The chief drawback to 
lhe working of these mines is the difficulty of access, as the road which has been con- 
itructed is only passable in the winter season. 


Partridge Lake Mine.—This mine is situated twenty miles west of Lac des Milles Lac, 
ind was discovered by Archibald McKellar in 1872. It was opened in the summer of 
|[884 and one and one-half tons of ore taken out, assays of which gave $30 per ton with 
|thows of free gold. A rich gold vein has also been discovered twenty miles west of 
Partridge lake, on Ossinawan lake, but very little has been done on it. The proprietors 
ire Messrs. George McLaren and John McKellar. 


‘Richardson Mine.—This once famous mine is located on lot 17, 5th concession of 
Madoc, county of Hastings. It was discovered in 1866 and was worked off and on for a 
‘ouple of years. Then the property became the subject of litigation, but for the last 
wwelve or thirteen years it has been in the hands of a syndicate who resumed work in 
December last, after the mine had been idle for many years. The present owners are 
nen of large means, and it is expected that the value of the property will be fairly tested. 
Phe old shaft, which is not on the main vein, has been. pumped out and is being driven 
0 a greater depth, and a new shaft has been opened about 100 feet further north, on the 
ain vein. At the time I visited it (in the latter part of March) a depth of about 40 
leet had been reached. If satisfactory results are obtained it is probable that the ore 
jaken out of this mine will be treated for the present at Brown’s stamping mill at Ban- 
spockburn, which will be repaired for the purpose. The vein is quartz, spar and dolomite, 
‘nixed with sulphurets. As an indication of the richness of this mine, a gentleman in- 
‘ormed me that he saw 192 dwt. of gold washed out of two shovelfuls in 1866, and one 
nan got a lump of rock which he sold for $400. Miners on the works are paid at the 
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Deloro Mine.—Work on this mine was stopped on the 5th of January last. The 
wre is undoubtedly rich, but hitherto the most economical process of working it does not 
ippear to have been tried at the mill, and a large sum of money has been expended on 
} Successful results were formerly obtained at the old stamp mill on 
the premises, the yield being $14 to $18 per ton as it came from the mine. One shaft is 


Mown 200 feet, and during last season a large quantity of ore was taken out. 
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Craig Mine.—This mine is in Tudor township, Hastings county. The vein is well 
defined and rich in gold and copper sulphurets. Quantities of the ore have been treated 
in the Bannockburn crusher and a few hundred dollars taken out, but the mine has been 
closed for the last two or three years. 


Gladstone and Sulphuret Mines.—These mines, which were discovered in 1868 o1| 
1869, are on the Moira river, on lots 16 and 17 in the 11th concession of Marmora. The 
Sulphuret vein, which runs east and west, is supposed to be the same as that of the 
Richardson mine. The Gladstone vein runs northeast and southwest. Four shafts have 
been sunk in the latter, the deepest of which is about 60 feet, and the others about 4( 
feet. It is now owned by a syndicate of five capitalists in Belleville, who took out abow 
$22.000 in 1879 and 1880. It was worked for several years previously, and altogethe 
about $30,000 has been taken out. A small opening had been made in the Sulphure 
mine before the syndicate got possession, but the ore was never milled. The syndicat 
have sunk two shafts, one 30 feet and the other 40, and have a five stamp mill on th. 
property. The gold is free, and has yielded on working tests from $8 to $85 per ton. th 
the Gladstone mine the gold was taken out by a process of crushing, roasting ant 
amalgamation. In the Sulphuret mine the gold is so fine that all work by this proces 
was lost. It was consequently worked by a process known to California miners, whicl 
consists in roasting sulphurets in kilns arranged in such a way as to hold about thre 
charges, and after roasting for three hours the bottom charge is dumped into strong sal 
brine mixed with a little cyanide of potassium and sulphate of copper. It slakes lik 
lime and the gold amalgamates readily by the ordinary process. The great economy ¢ 
this method is, that once the kiln is fired roasting can continue without extra fuel. I 
furnishes its own fuel and will run perpetually. No appreciable quantity, however, we 
treated except for test. | 


Feigle Mine.—This is on the Gladstone vein and the lode has a length of about 30 
feet. It was worked in 1877, '78, and ’79, and about $40,000 of gold taken out. Th 
vein at both ends dips into the Gladstone. 









Bannockburn Mine.—Some grand specimens have been taken out of this mine, bt 
gold was not obtained in paying quantities. A five stamp mill has been erected here, th 
property of Mr. Alexander Brown. 





Nore—Mr. Peter McKellar, of Fort William, writes me under date of December 24: The Huronis 
gold mine is working a force of six miners, and it is expected that this force will be largely increased befo 
the end of January. The mill test made in the fall proved satisfactory. The whole rock from the drif 
averaged over $12 to the ton. By separating some of the poorer rock the average could be raised mui 
higher. In this test over forty tons were run through the mill. Mr. Crow, who made the test, is an o 
experienced western mill man. 

Mr. Thomas Marks, of Port Arthur, writes under date of January 22: The Huronian mine lies in abo 
the centre of the township of Moss, half way between the line of the Canadian Pacific railway and t] 
international boundary. The Huronian is pretty well developed by practical mining with shafts and drift 
and at present there is a large quantity of ore in sight, carrying a good percentage of gold and silver. fi 
company have now a stamp mill and concentrating process erected. There are fifty men employed the 
this winter, but the greatest drawback to development is the means of communication. The company ha 
a larger quantity of concentrated ore on hand, averaging about $200 to the ton, but have no means 
transportation to either railway or water excepting by teaming it over fifty miles, which of course wou 
absorb all the profit. 


SILVER. 


Silver Islet.—This well-known mine is 1,260 feet deep. It was discovered in 18) 
and work began on it in the following year, and was continued with occasional interve 
until March, 1884, since which time it has been idle. It is stated that $3,500,000 wor 
of silver has been taken out. 


Rabbit Mountain Mine.—This mine is on location 39 T, on the boundary of 40 
and covers a territory of 480 acres. It is 25 miles from Port Arthur, and about 650 fe 
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above the level of Lake Superior, as measured by an aneroid barometer. It is situated 
in the cleft of the range, the mountain on t 
dicular to a height of 180 feet. It is a double vein, in black slate capped with trap, and 
dips to the north-west. It was opened in 1882, and a company to operate it was organized 
in August, 1884, consisting of General Wild, Oliver Donnais and Daniel McPhee. Four 


direction. Thirty tons of picked ore were shipped last year to the smelting works at 
Newark, N.J., up to the date of my visit. (September 18), and ten tons more were 


‘superintendent, sixteen of whom were miners. The rate of wages was $2 per day without 
board, to miners and laborers alike. A fifteen horse power engine is used for hoisting 
the ore. 

Silver Falls Mine.—This mine is on Silver creek, about 32 miles from Porc Arthur 
and 725 feet above the level of the lake. The vein is promising, but the work on it had 
‘made but little progress at the time of my visit. 
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Silver Hill Mine.—This mine is six miles farther on, in the direction of Silver 
‘Mountain. Its elevation is 825 feet above the level of the lake, as measured by an 
aneroid barometer. The vein has been stripped for some distance, but no work was in 
progress at the time of my visit. 
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Hast Silver Mountain Mine.—This mine is on location R 54, 42 miles from Port 
' Arthur, and 850 feet above lake Superior. The vein near the base of the mountain runs 
‘south-west and north-east, and is about four feet wide. In the ascent of the mountain 
it is found to take a turn due west, widening to seven or eight feet. The vein is calc 
spar in black slate, but the top of the mountain is capped with trap, across which the 
| vein is easily traced. The discoverer was Oliver Donnais, and last year he succeeded in 
interesting a Cleveland syndicate in the property. They proceeded to erect works and 
popply the necessary machinery for prosecuting the work early in the summer. Mining 
‘operations began on the 23rd of July, and two shafts were sunk. N umber one, about 50 
| feet up the mountain, was down to a depth of 20 feet at the date of my visit. Number 
two, 600 feet south-west of number one, on the top of the mountain-—which is 250 feet 
above the plain—was down to a depth of 45 feet. At number one the vein runs south- 
| west by north-west, and about midway between number one and number two it takes a 
‘turn and runs due west. Number two shaft is in pure white calc spar with traces of 
‘fluor spar and quartz, but without any show of silver. Two adits were’ also 
| being driven into the side of the mountain to cross-cut the vein. Number one is 55 feet 
from the base and has penetrated the black slate a distance of 230 feet. N umber two is 
116 feet above the base of the mountain, and has been driven 55 feet. At this depth the 
‘ superintendent naturally expected to strike the vein, but as only a faint show of it was 
visible in one of the adits a fear was entertained that it had pinched out. A few more 
| days’ work, the superintendent informed me, would decide the question. Thirty-three 
| men were employed, 24 of whom were miners and the rest wood choppers and laborers, 
“the rate of wages being $2 per day and board. An area of about five acres of woods was 
‘chopped and cleared, and a number of necessary buildings erected in connection with the 
' works. 


West Silver Mountain Mine.—This mine is on the western slope of Silver Mountain 
and on the same veinas the East Silver Mountain mine, from which it is distant about 
‘one mile. It is about 125 feet above the level of the plain on the eastern side. An 
‘adit has been driven into the face of the rock a distance of 30 feet, and at the extreme 
‘end of it a shaft has been sunk to a depth of 20 feet. The vein is in black clay slate, 


is 15 feet wide and dips about 5° north. The matrix is calcareous and fluor spars, with 
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a trace of quartz and clay slate, and the show of native and glance silver was very prom) 
ising. | 

Crown Point Mine.—This mine is a quarter of a mile due north of the East Silver 
Mountain mine, on a parallel lode and 150 feet above the level of the plain. It is a true 
fissure vein, runs nearly due east, in clay slate, and isabout 24 feet wide. An adit has beer, 
driven into the side of the mountain to the depth of 70 feet, with a cross cut of 20 feet 
from the hanging wall, 65 feet from the mouth. Specimens of silver ore taken out neal 
the surface are very rich, and the outlook is encouraging. Messrs. Cummings and Mont 
gomery are the owners of the property. Work was begun on the first of June. 


Gerrard’s Mine.—This mine is on locations 121 and 122, up the Little Gull river 
five miles west of Whitefish lake. It is a spar vein, three feet wide, on the west side o 
the mountain, the dip being 7 feet in 30. The wall rock is diorytie and slate below. Or 
the east side of the mountain the vein is 34 feet wide, the rock on that side being jaspe: 
and on the other granite. Here the dip of the vein is to the south, one foot in ten. Th 
general trend of the vein is north-west and south-east. Both veins show sulphurets 0 
silver. | 
Holbert’s Mine.—This mine is in the same range as the last. There are two veins! 
one 24 feet wide and the other 34 feet, in the former of which black leaf silver is found 
and in the latter native silver. It is situated on Sunset lake, south of Whitefish lake 
The indications are said to be very good in both veins. ; 


Beaver Mine._-This mine is on Beaver Mountain, which is 230 feet high, tw: 
miles south-west of Rabbit Mountain, and is owned by Messrs. Keefer, Furlong) 
McPhee & Donnais, the latter two of whom were the discoverers. Work was begun i 
November, 1884. Two adits have been driven on the west side, the first 25 feet from th) 
base, reaching a depth of 200 feet, and the second 105 feet from the base, reaching | 
depth of 135 feet. Both are in black slate, the extent of the fault being about 15 fee: 
but the vein was not reached at the time of my visit on September 20th. On the easter’ 
side of the mountain one adit has been driven to a depth of 30 feet into the vein from 
point 155 feet from the base of the mountain, 75 feet from the summit, an 
100 feet above the level of the Rabbit Mountain mine. The hanging wa 
here is trap, and the foot wall a silicious clay slate. The vein is of calcareous spai 
three feet wide, a portion of it being a greenish, soft, soapy stone of a talcose natur 
There is a good show of silver, with zincblende and fine galena. On the west side th 
vein is a calcareous spar, 15 feet wide, with a horse of slate 6 feet in width occurring 1 
its course. The top of the mountain is trap and the course of the vein is clearly trace 
nearly the whole distance on the surface from one side, of the mountain to the othe 
the breadth of the mountain at its base being over 400 feet. Hight men were employed oc 
the works, six of whom were miners. The rate of wages was $2 per day to miners an) 
#1.75 to common laborers, with board. 

Several other silver mining locations have been tested in the region of count 
between Rabbit Mountain and Whitefish lake, but work on all of them, including Twi 
Cities mine, appears to have been abandoned for the present. At all the mines work 
carried on with great difficulty, owing to the want of roads. 





Nore—Mr. Peter McKellar, of Port Arthur, writes me under date of December 24: The Silv 
Mountain bonanzo gave out. The company stopped work and took everything away before the close 
navigation. Donnais’s west end location, Silver Mountain, is not working at present, but it is expected to 
in operation soon by a strong American company. Eleven tons of the ore of this lode were sent by rail 
New York about two weeks ago. Should it turn out as expected I believe the American company will p 
on heavy works in the spring. The Beaver mine and Silver Creek location are being worked, and repc 
says they are yielding good ore. Some ten tons of ore from the Beaver were shipped to New York abe 
ten days ago, but the result will not be known for some time. Mr. Keefer has made arrangements with 
American company by which a stamp mill with a capacity of 25 tons a day is to be erected at the Beav' 
and the three mines, the Beaver, Silver Greek, and the Twin Cities, are to be worked for six months with) 
strong force of miners. Capt. Trethewey told me the other day that the company has purchased a lot 
machinery from Silver Islet for the Beaver, such as air compressor, steam drills, etc. Capt. McComber } 
taken out some rich ore lately from the Rabbit Mountain mine and shipped several tons. It is claimed th 
a large stamp mill is to be erected at this mine shortly. 
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Mr. Thomas Marks, of Port Arthur, writes as follows under date of J anuary 22: The Beaver mine is; 
_ now working about 75 men, drifting three tunnels through the mountain, all of which are carrying a strong- 
vein of silver ore, and there is now in view nearly 300 feet in depth of vein matter from the top of the. 
mountain to the lower tunnel. Several car-loads of this ore have been shipped to New York for atest, and 
Ve t I was present myself at Riotte’s metallurgical works in New York 
' when the last test was made which produced the above figures, and I was told by Mr. Riotte it was about the. 
/ 5 erica. The process was simple, the ore first being crushed in a mill 
put in the amalgamating vats with quicksilver, when 97 per cent. of it was saved. IT 
also witnessed a test of the West Silver Mountain ore by the same process, which resulted in a larger yield 
La Three or four car-loads of the Rabbit Mountain ore have been shipped to different 
f States and have resulted in a still larger yield than those I 
have described. The Rabbit Mountain people are now sinking three shafts on their property and driving a, 
_ drift which carries good milling ore. There are about 40 men employed on this property. Their agent is ship- 
| ping to-day two car loads of rich ore to New York. They propose erecting a mill before the opening of 
| navigation, when all their ore will be reduced on the spot. The Twin City mine is a fine, well-defined vein, 
"carrying good milling ore, which tested in quantity from $100 to $300 to the ton. There are about twenty men 
, employed there at present. This ore will be reduced by the Beaver Mining Company as soon as their mill 
is In operation. The Silver Creek mine, in the vicinity of che Beaver, is being operated by the Beaver. 
Company. It shows a splendid defined vein, carrying good pay rock. This ore will also be treated by the 
_ Beaver Mining Company, the agent of which is now in New York purchasing machinery for the erection of: 
a large mill. ‘Two car-ldads of the machinery are now here and are being teamed to the site. Judge Cross 
_ of New York arrived here last week and has just concluded the purchase of the West Silver Mountain mine. 
_ for $25,000, $10,000 of which was paid in cash yesterday, and a sleigh load of men left here to-day to start 
work. This company are bound by their agreement with the former owners to erect a mill on the opening. 
“of navigation. Were the Thunder Bay Colonization railway built and in operation from here to the south 
‘side of Hunter’s Island, it would be the means of developing a large mineral, agricultural and timber- 
country in the western part of this Province, which is yet almost unknown to the people of the east. It 
would pass in the vicinity of the mines now in operation which I have already mentioned, and a tramway 


Bot 15 miles from its main branch at Hunter’s Island would give ample means of traffic to the Huronian 
mines in the township of Moss. Mr. McEwan, of London, England, who is a stock-holder in the Huronian, 
ihe other mines in that vicinity, proposes to build this tramway as soon as there is any possibility of joining 








the Colonization road near Hunter’s Island. 
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Kingston and Pembroke District.—None of the mines along the line of the Kingston, 
and Pembroke railway have been operated during the past year, but early this year a 
company of New York men was organized with a capital of $2,000,000, and work was 
begun on the Bethlehem Company’s mine in Levant, on Caldwell & Gildersleeve’s mine in 
she same township, and on the Zanesville mine in Bedford. Sixty men were employed 
nd it is expected that a large quantity of ore will be taken out during the present year, 


Coe Hill Mine.—Work at this mine was carried on continuously during the year 
“1885. Number one shaft has now a depth of 135 feet, with three tunnels, the first at a 
“depth of 60 feet being 60 feet long, the second at a depth of 90 feet, 75 feet long, and 
‘the third at a depth of 125 feet, 10 feet long. The first and second tunnels have struck 
he cap rock, which is found to rest obliquely on the vein. The third is not yet finished. 
Number two shaft has a depth of 140 feet. It has two tunnels, one 40 feet long and the 
other 60 feet. Work in this shaft was stopped during the year. Number three shaft ig. 
100 feet deep, with one tunnel 65 feet from the surface, 150 feet long, running east and 
‘west. During the year there was taken out of number one shaft 9,782 tons of first-. 
class ore ; from number two, 9,179 tons, and from number three, 9,416 tons, being a total 
‘of 28,307 tons of 2,240 lbs each. There was also taken out of the three shafts 3,752 tons. 
‘Of second-class ore. The quantity of ore shipped during the year was 10,508 tons, of 
which 100 tons were shipped to Bessemer, Pa., and the rest to Cleveland. * The miners 

re paid by piece work, a “pair” of three men working together. The rate of pay for 
he first half-year was 35 cents per foot, and for the second half 33 cents—3 feet 10 inches 
being the average of one man. ‘These rates are about equivalent to $1.35 per day for the. 
first half year and $1.25 for the second half. The Jargest number of miners employed 
during the year was 35, and the lowest 26; the average being about 30. There were 
‘employed in addition about 30 laborers, underground men being paid at the rate of $1.10: 


per day and surface laborers at the rate of $1 per day. 





* hii, is fauna to contain a small percentage of titanium, which unpairs its value for. 
4 Rae ee for it is consequently inactive. The works were closed on the 31st of 
" arch ou this year, and will not likely be opened again until the ore now mined has been roasted and. 
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The Nugent mine is in the neighborhood of the Coe Hill. It was stripped a yea 
ago for a length of 1400 or 1500 feet, The iron was found to be free from sulphur an 
of fine quality. Messrs. Brown, Goujot & Stewart are the owners. A mine owned b 
Messrs. Jenkins & Chambers, of Madoc, between the Coe Hill and Nugent, has also bee 
stripped and some pits sunk. It is a fine magnetic ore and of large extent. Severe 
other mines of rich magnetic iron have been found in the same locality, and along th 
Bailey survey of the extension of the North Hastings road from El Dorado to Bancroi 
forty-two mines have been prospected, but none of them fully tested. 


Belmont Mine.—This mine is situated on the west half of lot 19, in the first concessio 
of Belmont, Peterborough county, four miles north of the village of Blairton. Prof. Hey 


of Toronto, who reported on the mine last October, gives the following particulars regart 
ing it: 
The deposit of ore is situated near the east side of the half lot, about mid-way between north and sout 
on the lot, and has been cleared and under-brushed. On this is an exposure of magnetic irofi ore, runnit 
north and south for a distance of 63 feet, with the soil stripped to a depth of four to five feet. The excav 
tion, which is from 3 to 5 feet wide, shows what appears to be a solid bed of ore, with a westerly dip of 20 
The ore is strongly magnetic, of fine grain and mixed with actynolite, while other portions show a compa 
ore, almost free from rock matter and very free from sulphur. Two other excavations were examined ; 0? 
about 60 feet to the south, and the other about 120 feet to the east. The ore in these was overlaid wi 
surface soil to a depth of two to three feet, and the upper portions of the ore inter-mixed with green ror 
and talcose schist. The character of the ore in these appeared to be the same as in the other exposure, sor 
hematite of fair quality showing in the third exposure. The extent of the ore ‘bed, as shown by the di 
needle, is more than two acres, measuring about 250 feet from east to west by 390 feet from north to sout 
It is covered by surface soil to a depth of four to five feet (in some places perhaps more), which can be easi 
removed. rom the indications presented it would not be possible to determine, or even approximate, t 
amount of ore, but there is evidently a very large quantity. 


Prof. Heys made an examination of several samples of average ore from the ditfere! 
exposures, the result being as follows: 
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The metallic iron is consequently 62.5 per cent. Prof. Heys adds: Judging from the ore exposur 
the dip of the ore and the magnetic attraction in connection therewith, over a space of more than two acr 
T consider the deposit to be very extensive, and should say that there is no doubt it contains a large quant 
of first-class ore, with no trace of titanium, and practically no phosphorus or sulphur, while the rock mat 
would be to a considerable extent self-fluxing. 


The Snowdon Iron District.—An important iron district occurs in the township 
Snowdon, county of Haliburton, and in some of the adjacent townships. On lot 20 
the first concession of Snowdon, seven miles east of Kinmount, are found promisi 
deposits of magnetic iron ore, yielding over 60 per cent. of metallic iron with very lit’ 
impurity. A considerable quantity of ore has been mined on this lot by different parti 
The lot is owned by Messrs. Thomas Shortiss and Henry O’Brien of Toronto. Mr. W 
Myles, who bought a portion of this property, built a branch railway 64 miles long in 187 
from the Victoria railway up to lot 20, and this is likely to form the first link in the Irc 
dale, Bancroft and Ottawa railway, a company having been chartered to build a railro 
through this district. Messrs. Parry and Mills of Chicago have built a charcoal furna' 
on lot 19 in the first concession of Snowdon. They have also constructed, in connecti’ 
with it, a good dam and saw-mill on the Burnt river, but after expending about $40,0 
operations have been suspended for want of funds. | 

About three miles east of this occurs an extensive deposit of magnetic iron ore 
lots 25, 26 and 27 in the fourth concession of Snowdon. Séveral out-crops, extendi 
more than half a mile in length, appear on these lots. These are entirely free fre 
titanium and contain practically no sulphur or phosphorus, the metallic iron running 
high as 63 per cent. Lots 25 and 27 are owned by a company represented by Mr. T. 
Ledyard, of Toronto, and lot 26 is owned by Mr. H. 8. Howland of Toronto, and leas; 
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to a company represented by Mr. Charles J. Pusey of New Y 
ore have been made from lots 25 and 26 to the United States 
developed, but it shows good deposits in several places. 

; Lot 24, in the third concession of Snowdon, contains a bed of limonite, or brown 
nematite, discovered by Mr. Ledyard. A considerable quantity is shown on the surface, 
but it has not been tested to any depth. This ore is not rich enough for export, but it 
arries about 50 per cent. of iron. 
On lot 23, in the twelfth concession of Galway (the next township to Snowdon to 
the south), is a promising deposit of magnetic iron ore, known as the Swamp Lake mine. 


i The ore body shows 60 feet in width where it crosses the creek. Prof. Chapman has 
made the following analysis of the ore : 


ork. Several shipments of 
. Lot27 has not been much 


Magnetic Oxide of Iron 
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| These results are equivalent to: Metallic iron, 62.60 (or with the manganese added 
j over 63.50) ; phosphorus, 0.008 ; sulphur, a slight trace. The Professor Says: 


| This ore is of very good quality. It is rich in metallic iron, whilst holding traces only of sulphur and 
| phosphorus. Titanium is entirely absent. 
ie 



















On lot 25, in the 12th concession of Galway, is an out crop of magnetite quite free 
rom titanium and somewhat similar to the Swamp Lake ore. Lots 27, in the 13th and 
l4th concessions, Galway, contain several shows of magnetic iron ore, which run nearly 

3 per cent. metallic iron, no titanium, and practically no sulphur or phosphorus. On 
nother part of lot 27, in the 14th concession, is a large bed of magnetic pyrites. These 
salway lots are all owned by a Toronto company, represented by Mr. Ledyard. 

A deposit of magnetic iron occurs on lots 13 and 14 in the 18th concession, Gal- 
vay, on the south side ef the Monck road, about four miles east of Kinmount. This 
property belongs to Mr. D. W. Dumble, of Peterborough, who has done some exploratory 
| work in stripping off the soil and exposing the ore. 

| A deposit of rich magnetic ore was discovered by Mr. Thomas O’Neill, of Galway, 
on lot 16 in the 16th concession of that township. It is now owned by Mr. A. F. 
IcPherson, of Toronto. It carries 65 per cent. of iron, no titanium and practically no 

Iphur or phosphorus. Brewn hematite has also been discovered by Mr. O’Neill on his 
farm, lot 16 in the 14th concession of Galway. . 

__ Sheriff Paxton, of Ontario county, has done considerable work in developing his 
aine on lot 5 in the 6th concession of Lutterworth, and has shipped some ore to the 
tates. A letter from the Bethlehem Iron Company, of Bethlehem, Pa., says of the 
raxton ore: “The analysis shows 60 per cent. metallic iron, very low in phosphorus, 
io titanium, no sulphur. Excellent Bessemer steel ore.” 

So far all the iron ores discovered in the townships of Snowdon and Galway are 
uite free from titanium, but this is not the case in some other townships. There is a 
arge deposit of magnetic ore in the township of Minden, on the north shore of Kushog 
lake (lots 10 and 11 in the first concession), but according to Prof. Chapman’s analysis, 
it contains over 20 per cent. of titanium. Fora mile or more to the east occur out-crops 
of ore, but all are titaniferous. 

- On lots 33 and 34 in the 10th concession of Digby are extensive deposits of mag- 
netite, Great blocks of ore stand out on the surface, but it contains about 10 per cent. . 
of titanium. 

® In proximity to these deposits are generally tracts of hardwood from which charcoal 
could be obtained as cheaply as on any part of the continent ; limestone for flux is plenti- 
ful, labor is cheap and many of the mines are easily accessible, These are important 
at: 4 
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advantages for the local manufacture of iron and steel. In the opinion of competent 
authorities a furnace, having its own ore property and being conveniently situated, should 
be able to obtain its ore at a cost of not more than $1.25 per ton. With the latest 
improvements in charcoal blast furnaces, seventy bushels of charcoal will smelt a ton of 
pig iron, the whole cost of which will not then be over $10 aton. Even with iron at the 
very lowest, this leaves a large margin for profit. Then by adding Clapp-Griffith con- 
verters to the furnace, this pig iron can be converted into steel ingots at a cost of $4 a ton 
additional, making a marketable article of steel at a cost of $14, the present selling price 
of which is $35 per ton, and for which there is a large demand. 





COPPER. 


A large copper-lode has been discovered on Round lake, six miles north-east of thé 
Huronian mine. It is a yellow copper and iron pyrites ore, carrying a fair percentage of 
silver. Little work has been done, but miners have gone in to commenee operations. It 
is a very large lode and shows abundance of ore, but it has not yet been opened out pro- 
perly. The vein is six to thirty feet wide, and has been traced a quarter of amile. Thé 
owner and discoverer is Mr. Daniel McPhee, of Port Arthur. 


ZINCBLENDE. 


A mine of this mineral is located ten miles north of the White Sand river, which 
empties into Nepigon bay. It was discovered in 1880 by Donald McKellar, of Fort 
William. Specimens had been exhibited several years previously by Indians, but it was 
supposed to be iron ore. Mr. Peter McKellar tested the ore, made an examination of the 
mine and has traced up the several lodes. It is in a diorytic hornblende rock, belonging 
to the Huronian series. The ore is in great bodies of lenticular shape, some 
places eighteen feet in thickness. The vein opens and contracts and has been traced @ 
quarter of a mile. In places on the foot wall there are ribs of pure copper ore one foot 
in thickness. Mr. T. A. Keefer, of Port Arthur, bonded the property in the summer of 
1884, and has been mining on it since. Twenty men were employed in the season of 
1885 and two shafts sunk in the solid ore, one to a depth of twenty-five feet, besides 
several test pits. It yields over fifty per cent. of zinc, and ore of that quality is worth 
$15 a ton. 





LEAD. 


The mine at Arnprior was worked only for a short time in the spring of last year 
It was formerly the property of Mr. Balleau, of Montreal, but is now in the hands ol 
James Robertson & Son, of Toronto. The lead smelting works at Kingston were also il 
operation for a short time only. The total quantity of galena smelted was 100,800 lbs, 
and the quantity of lead produced was 61,549 lbs., a percentage of 61.06. 7 





ASBESTUS. 


Asbestus, or mineral cotton, is found in considerable quantities in the townships 0: 
Elzevir, in Hastings, and Kaladar, in Addington. It is a species of hornblende witl 
fibres flexible like flax, and is found in pockets throughout a considerable area 0 
country in the townships named. No regular mining works are carried on excepting by) 
farmers, who take it out in small quantities during the winter season. A mill for grindin 
the mineral was erected in the summer of 1883 in the yillage of Bridgewater, on 
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‘tributary of the Moira. The works are carried on by Messrs. James & Taylor. Five or 
/S1X men are employed in the mill, the capacity of which is twenty to twenty-five tons 
per day. The powder is put up in 100 lb. bags, and is sold to the trade at $15 per ton. 
Owing, however, to the limited market for this article the mill is not operated for a 
longer time than two or three months each year. 








LITHOGRAPHIC STONE. 
A fine quarry of lithographic stone is located on lot 7 of the 5th concession of 
|Madoc. Its owners are Messrs. Gaujot & Co., of Belleville. It was discovered twenty 
years ago, when a quarry was being opened for building stone. ‘The Presbyterian church 
‘In Madoc and other buildings in that village are constructed of it. It covers fourteen or 
fifteen acres, being capped with a layer of limestone, perfectly stratified, eight feet in 
depth. There are five or six layers of lithographic stone below the limestone, ranging 
from two inches to seven or eight inches in thickness. The depth of the stratum has 
not been ascertained. Samples of this stone have been sent to Montreal, Boston, Phila- 


}delphia and other places during the past year, and very favorable reports have been 
received as to its quality. 





BUILDING STONE. 


Chisholm’s Quarry.—This is a quarry of brown sandstone and is situated at the 
| Forks of the Credit, in the township of Caledon. It was opened in 1880. The stratum 
is about fourteen feet deep and covers an area of about fifty acres. During the past 
three years about fifty men have been employed on the works, one-fourth of whom are 
/quarry men and the rest shippers and loaders, the average yearly output being about 
50,000 cubic feet. Quarrymen are paid $1.50 to $2.00 per day, and laborers $1.00 to 
/$1.25. The stone is of a very attractive color and its quality excellent ; it is hard, stands 
| fire, and does not stain on exposure to the weather like the lighter colored varieties. 
| Among the buildings into the construction of which this stone enters are the post offices 
at Hamilton, St. Thomas, Brockville and Barrie, and some of the most handsome stores 
and private residences in Toronto. Mr. Kenneth Chisholm, of Brampton, is the owner. 


| Plaunt’s Quarry.—This quarry is in the village of Renfrew. The stone is a blueish 
‘grey, mottled, crystalline limestone, hard and durable. It is found in upright layers. 
The quarry was opened about fifteen years ago, when it was used in the construction of 
the Roman Catholic church in the village. It was used exclusively for building purposes 
until six years ago, when the property was leased by T. J. Sommerville, who began the 
manufacture of tombstones, monuments and cut stone. During the past year he took 
out 13,000 cubic feet, about one-third of which was made up into monuments, and 
‘considerable quantities have been shipped to the stone-cutters of western towns for the 
same purpose. Fourteen men were employed during the summer and seven in the 
winter, six of whom are stone-cutters. The wages of stone-cutters is $3 per day, and of 
quarrymen $1.25. Stone at the quarry is $4 per cord. 


! 





| Jamieson’s Quarry.—This quarry is in the township of Horton, on the Bonnechere 
Point road, a mile and a half north of Renfrew village, and is owned by Mr. John D. 
Jamieson. It is a good quality of limestone, but not quite so hard as the stone at 
Plaunt’s quarry, nor does it take as fine a polish. It has been worked more or less for 
twenty years, Mr. Jamieson himself operating it in connection with a lime-kiln. Thomas 
Henderson, brickmaker and contractor, operated it during the past year, taking out about 
16,000 cubic feet. He employs two stone-cutters in summer and four in winter, at wages 
i} ranging from $2 to $3 per day. 

i Arnprior Quarries.—These quarries are at Arnprior village, near the junction of the 
1} Mississippi and Ottawa rivers. The layers extend from the Chats falls on the Ottawa 
| up to the Bonnechere river and seven or eight miles back from the Ottawa. The stone 
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is variously marked. At the Arnprior quarry it is a blue ground with dark clouded 
veins, while at the Ottawa valley quarry, one and a quarter miles distant, it has a grey 
ground with dark flowing veins. It is generally known as Arnprior marble, but the 
proprietor informed me that when exhibited at the Philadelphia, London and Paris 
exhibitions the judges classified it as granite. It is hard, takes a fine polish, and absorbs 
no liquid. Iron, oil or other substances produce no stain upon it. The pillars and arche 
of the House of Commons at Ottawa are specimens of the Arnprior quarry stone. A 
mill for the manufacture of the stone was erected about sixteen years ago by Farquhar, 
McLachlin, Hartney & Co., but in 1878 it passed into the hands of Robert McDonald & 
Son. The senior member of the firm died some time ago, and the business is now carrie 
on by the son, The mill has a 35 horse-power engine, which drives three gangs of saws, 
five lathes, a rubbing bed and two polishing machines. The stone is cut in slabs and 
blocks from one-half an inch to seven feet in width, and ten feet in length. The mill 
runs from the first of April to Christmas each year, employing from twenty to twenty- 
twomen. In the winter season fifteen men are employed at the quarries. From 18,000 
20,000 cubic feet are taken out and worked up annually. Common mill hands are pai 
$1.15 per day ; lathe men, $1.50 ; cutters and polishers, $1.50 to $2.50 ; and quarrymen 
$1.25 per day. 


Kennedy's Quarry.—This quarry, the property of Messrs. Kennedy & Sons, is situ: 
ated on Waterloo avenue, in the city of Guelph, and was opened thirty-one years ago. 
It is a good quality of limestone of the Guelph formation, has many fossils and work 
freely whether dry or green. Thirty men are employed the year round, twelve of whoi 
are stone-cutters earning $2.75 a day, and eighteen quarrymen earning $1.25. During 
the past year the post- -offices and custom houses at Galt and Orangeville were constructed 
of this stone. Thirteen thousand cubic feet of cut stone were prepared during last your 
at 65 cents per foot. 










APATITE. 

Work at the apatite mines was comparatively slack during the past season. Messrs* 
Richardson & Sons, of Kingston, who are the principal dealers i in Ontario, shipped 1,150 
tons, 400 of which were sent to Philadelphia and the rest to England. They worked the 
Brick Lake mine in Loughboro’ and took out 100 tons. The lake Opinicon mines are. 
worked by the farmers who own the land, and they took out during the past season Low 
tons. At Sydenham 200 tons were taken out during the season, by farmers chiefly. The 
principal owner of these mines is Mr. James Foxton. A large mine was also worked at 
St. George’s lake, lot 5 in the first concession of Bedford, owned by Capt. Boyd Smith, 
He employed thirty men during the summer and took out 550 tons before operations. 
ceased in Rapist At the Otty lake quarries work was carried on throughout the 
year on lots 2,5 and 6 in the 8th concession and 14 in the 6th concession ‘of North 
Burgess. In the early part of the seasor six to eight men were employed and ten mer 
in the latter part. Altogether 500 tons were taken up, but work was not pushed vigor! 
ously as the proprietors are making arrrangements for the forming of a strong company 
The rate of wages at all of these mines is $1.25 per day, or $7 per ton. “The average 
price was $13. 50 per ton for high and low grades, the mineral yielding about 78 pe 
cent. of pure phosphate. 









GYPSUM. 


The gypsum beds of Paris on the Grand river have been worked for nearly half + 
century. South of the town they are found on the west side of the river, and on thi 
north of it on the east side, extending a distance of about four miles along the river 
There are two beds of three or four feet in thickness, interstratified with 16 or 18 inche: 
of shale. They lie about ten feet above the level of the river and sixty or seventy fee 
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oelow the table land. The quarries on the south side of the town have been worked 
Juring the past four years by Messrs A. 8. Gill & Co., who also have a mill in the town 
for grinding rock into the plaster of commerce. This quarry has been worked for more 
than forty years and the tunnels have penetrated a distance of nearly 600 yards. Ten 
hands are employed on the works from October to May of each year—five miners, three mill 
hands and twoteamsters. The average yearly product of the past four years is 1500 tons, 
which readily sells at $4 to $4.50 per ton at the mill. Owing, however, to its great 
weight and cheapness it will not stand the expense of shipment to any great distance for 
agricultural purposes, and the production is largely limited to the demands of the locality. 
The same company operate a quarry on the Jones tract, on the east side of the Grand 
river in North Cayuga, their average annual output being about 650 tons. The cost of 
quarrying at Paris is ninety cents per ton and in Cayuga ninety-five cents, the average 
wages of workmen being $1.25 per day. 

A new industry has been established in connection with the gypsum works of this 
town—the manufacture of alabastine. This article is produced from rock gypsum found 
in the mine near Cayuga, on the Grand river. It is used for painting purposes and takes 
the place of kalsomine. It is claimed by the manufacturers that as a first coating under 
oil paint on wood, brick or any other outside surface where paint is used, the saving in 
expense will be fully one-half. 

The deposits on the Grand river, below Caledonia, occur above Cayuga on the west 
bank of the river, while below the town where the river turns and flows south-east the 
eds occur on the north side. The deposits in workable thickness are confined to certain 
reas, having been formed it is supposed in ancient lake bottoms. The first bed, opened — 
























from the late Hon. George Brown the consumption of Canadian white land plaster in 
Ontario has been considerably increased in competition with the American gray, which 
comes over from Oswego, and which is very impure gypsum. 
| There is a. mill on Gill & Company’s property, nearer Cayuga, which was built by 
the late A. W. Thompson, and there are two above Cayuga, at Mount Healey and York, 
run by Donaldson & Bro. and Thomas Martindale respectively. At Caledonia Mr. John- 
son (late N. Garland & Co.) grinds some land plaster. Satie 

The whole output along this lower part of the Grand river in land plaster and rock 
varies from about 4,000 to 5,000 tons per annum. The land plaster is sold in Ontario 
for the most part, the duty preventing much from being sent to the United States, while 


the rock, which is duty free, is chiefly shipped to that country. 


_The following description of the Grand river beds is taken from Sir William Logan’s Report of 
roe of the Eeeloical sueey of Canada (1863), pp. 762-3 :—A large deposit of gypsum, which has 
‘been extensively wrought, occurs about three miles below the village of Cayuga, on the left bank of the 
§ Grand river, and is supposed to extend over at, least sixty acres. The bed, which is five feet in thickness, 
and very pure, is in some places overlaid by thin beds of dolomite ; but in most places it is covered only by 
clay and gravel. About five miles above t is, which is known as Mr. Burrow’s plaster-bed, gypsum is met 
‘with in Indiana, on the left bank of the river ; and about four miles further up, near York, it occurs on both 
sides. On the right, near Mount Healey, is a very large bed of gypsum, three or four feet in thickness, which 
has been extensively wrought. About a mile and a half above York, on the left bank of the Grand river, is 
fa mass of gypsum, seven feet in thickness, but divided by layers of dolomite. Occasional masses of gypsum 
4mbedded in green shales are met with for two miles further up the river to Seneca. ‘Twenty miles above, 
in the township of Brantford, gypsum is apein found, extending over several lots and on both sides of the 
river. A bed of three feet in thickness is here wrought, and above this place gypsum is quarried at several 
a along the river as far as Paris. Near this town the mass of gypsum is divided into two portions of 
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THE WEATHER. | 
TABLE No. I.—Showing for each month and the year the highest, the lowest, the mean highest, the mean low 
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| GODERICH. WINDSOR. SIMCOE. STRATFORD. 
TEMPERATURE. ames | 
| 1885. | 1884. lane 1885. | 1884. | 1883. | 1885. has 1883. | 1885. | 1884. | 1883. | 188 
Shel Piel ite A AA Se PDO TMED eslnid 7 9H) (OR Cbs, COUR at See EARN SS palate eed eee Sel 
[e} ie} oO } ° fe} ° (eo) ° ° oO | ° ° 
Par ighiest | hens ts. 45.7) 42.3) 41.1] 47.3; 48.9) 44.3] 48.9) 44.8] 41.4] 47.9) 44.0! 41.2 
BE aLoweat tendo eu. —6.4|—10.5| —6.5|—15.0|—13.4|—11.7|—11.5|—35.5) —8.0|—21.81—21.8|—20.6 
J Mean highest ........ 22°9| 92'3| 24.1) 26.8) 25.2] 27.1) 24.9] 24.5/ 26.4) 21.4) 21.7) 26.1 
% | Mean lowest.........- 11.51 9.8 11.2]. 7.7). 9.0) #961 9918) 7.3) 9.9) 90/8) meee 
S Monthly mean........ 17.2) 18.8) 17.6] 16.9] 17.4| 18.3] 18.0) 16.3; 18.2] 14.6] 13.9] 14:2 
Sl Highest o00.0.5c))i5. 38.41 47.5| 51.4! 45.0] 57.91 57.5] 98.9] 50.8/ 57.0) 37.6] 46.3| 48.1| 
Pe Nowest) Glos. cones a. 15.4] —9:0| —8.0/—20.6} —7.8| —5.2|—22.0/—10.5| —9.0|—25.0\—12,8 —18.4; 
2 J Mean highest ........ 18.9| 29.8) 22.7, 28.5} 31.0! 81.0, 21:4! 34.3] 30.0 19.2) 30.1] 26.7 
= | Mean lowest.......... 0.4) 16/1) “V8h. 0.0) 46-9] 18.0) 2.4) 16/40 11.6) 6:8) tee 
fs (Monthly mean.....-.. 9.7; 21.9| 18.9) 11.4! 26.5] 22.01 10.1) 25.0] 20.81 7.4] 21.0 16.5 
(Highest ..........0.0. 41.1] 55.2) 44.1) 51.1] 63.4) 61.9] 44.9] 56.8] 49.4] 45.3] 52.8] 46.6 
Puowent hee Sica, _149| —8.0| —1:0' —3.9] —1.2|—10.3/—15.0|—12.5| —7.0,—21.2/—23.0|—16.0 
= J Mean highest ........ 24.6] 35.01 30.11 33.0| 34.8) 38.4] 27.6) 32.5] 34.2} 26.1] 34.8] 31.9) 
| Mean lowest........., 6.7; 20.5| 13.4! 12.9] 18.8] 15.7] 8.2) 17.1] 18.7; 2.3} 15.5| 6.0) 
(Monthly mean ....... 16.2] 27.0] 21.6; 23.2) 33.1] 27.0] 19.1] 30.0] 23.9| 15.0] 26.5) 19.2 
ip Vesb ete i enact 79.1| 73.0| 80.3| 83.9] 70.8] 86.0] 77.7! 71.8; 75.8! 80.0] 72.2) 77.5 
MB LOWeRt ae. ase | 16.7| 25.0! 13.0! 18.4] 24.7! 19.3] 19.0| 22.0]. 15.0| 12.0! 19.3] 2.0 
4 Mean highest ....... 46.8] 47.5| 48.3| 53.4| 46.6]. 55.8]. 49.3] 44.3] 52.2] 47.8] 49.4) 49.3 
& | Mean lowest.......... 32'0| 33.7; 31.9] 33.7] -29.0/ 33.4} 30.3! 26.6) 31.5! 28.3] 30.1] 29.2] 2 
(Monthly mean........ | 38.8) 39.5] 39.5) 43.3, 44.1] 44.6) 40.8) 41.2 41.8) 37 9, 40.6) 39.4) | 
PPishentay. dicic ehceme 82.1| 78.3] 77.5| 85.9! 87.3] 80.5] 77.7; 80.8] 78.8| 81.0} 78.2} 76.5] @ 
RMLioweatil cM: a Leh 25.6] 33.0] 34.0 27.8} 32.2] 30.3] 32.0} 28.0] 24.0} 22.0] 28.1] 28.9] 2 
<4 Mean highest ........ | 62.3/ 60.9] 58.0| 66.4| 69.4) 64.0] 64.5! 63.1) 62.8] 65.1) 63.0) 59.3) € 
= | Mean lowest.......... | 43.61 44.9] 41.2} 48.6] 44.3 41.7| 45.2] 42.5) 40.2] 42.7) 41.91 39.4) @ 
MLsnay kacaal AN: | 53.1] 52.7/ 51.2) 56.3| 58.5} 52.9! 54.0] 655.1/ 51.5] 54.1| 52.8/ 49.6] @: 
eiigheat cet... "83.7 86.1 s2.5| 88.8} 93.1] 88.1] 80.0] 88.8/ 85.8! 83.0, 86.9| 85.0] & 
A Teoweati nie hs nae, 40.6| 50.01 36.0] 41.2] 47.8] 37.4| 39.9| 41.3! 34.9| 37.8] 44.5] 33.2] @ 
8 { Mean highest <0... 71.6] 78.0| 72.2| 78.6) 81.7] 73.0] 72.9) 78.5| 75.2| 72.0) 77.4) 73.0) | 
'> | Mean lowest.......... 50.61 58.8) 54.6| 50.2! 56.4) 55.3| 47.7| 52.3] 53.2] 49.7| 52.9] 53.4 
(Monthly mean......-. 61.4| 67.8, 63.4| 65.5] 70.4! 64.2] 61.7! 67.81 64.2 My 68.0, 63.5) & 
BHighesb it. lanbe wk g9.2| 85.7| 84.4 93.2! 90.7] 91.1] 86.7] 85.8] 95.0] 96.0] 86.2] 86.7] 4 
Maohowest a iti enc. 46.3| 45.0| 45.6] 49.3: 45.8] 49.2] 42.9] 42.8) 43.8! 42.1) 43.0) 42.5) 4 
5 4 Mean highest... 77.61 73.3| 74.0} 85.7| 81.2) 80.7| 79.7| 76.6] 77.4| 78.4) 74.2) 75.6) & 
(> | Mean lowest.......... 58.3} 56.2| 57.6| 62.9] 58.2| 54.5| 58.1) 54.8] 56.6] 57.2] 52.1) 55.3] & 
CAL eae a earn he | 68.3] 65.2] 66.5| 74.4] 70.0| 67.6] 71.5| 66.1) 67.0| 67.9! 64.0) 65.6! j 
GHashest ie whe. | 84.4] 91.3) 86.7] 89.0, 94.0] 93.5) 82.0) 88.3) 87.8] 82.4) 90.0, 85.0 F 
eS aliLiowestien pune thas. 42.3| 46.5| 48.1| 43.5| 40.6! 48.4/ 42.0! 39.9! 39.8! 40.3! 36.6, 41.5 
5 | Mean highest ........ 70.2| 76.1) 73.1| 75.3' 80.9| 82.2] 71.8| 77.8] 75.7| 71.9! 75.2) 74.4] | 
© | Mean lowest.........- 53.6| 57.0| 56.2| 55.0) 56.1) 57.5! 53.8] 53.6) 52.6| 51.5; 51.2) 50.2; | 
< (Monthly mean........ 62.1| 67.4! 64.5| 65.6] 69.9] 68.0, 64.5! 66.6, 65.1) 60.8| 64.3] 62.5| | 
Pa Highest us.)ice a8: 84.1] 90.2| 77.3] 87.5| 93.1) 98.1] 80.0| 87.8) 79.8) 81.8, 88.9, 79.7) | 
PaiiLicwesh Mey cated 37.8| 38.9| 35.0| 41.2] 38.6! 33.8] 37.0! 29.9] 29.0] 35.0| 28.6! 29.4) | 
& 4 Mean highest ........ 67.4| 73.0| 65.6| 73.5| 80.3| 71.8| 66.8| 74.8} 67.1| 66.7| 72.2| 65.4] 9 
& | Mean lowésticuss.ci0 | 49.6) 55.2] 48.7] 51.2| 65.3) 48.8) 47.1, 52.9) 45.3] 46.3) 51.0, 44.3) © 
& | Monthly mean........ 58.8| 64.9| 56.8] 62.6] 68.3| 60.1] 58.6| 65.1) 56.2) 57.1) 61.5] 53.8) | 
Ui Hibhests aes. 32 | 75.3} 74.3| 76.8| 78.8| 87.3! 77.8! 71.0| 79.8] 85.9} 75.2) 78.4} 76.5 9 
Bowes Gays <susutet 21.1) 28.6] 27.0| 21.6] 23.1, 28.5| 22.0] 23.9! 30.0] 15.0] 22.5, 24.2) | 
J Mean highest ........ | 54.4] 57.9) 53.4] 58-9] 63.5) 53.7] 55.1) 60.1 58.6] 52.5] 57.2, 52.9) 
E | Mean lowest.......... | 40.0; 43.41 38.4] 37.9] 41.8] 38.5) 38.1] 39.4] 41.4] 36.2) 39.9| 36.5!) 
S (Monthly mean........ | 46.8| 51.1| 45.8) 48.8! 53.3] 46.1] 47.2! 51.0| 50.0] 44.2] 48.5) 43.8] | 
Pia Highostus Wescsees Wes | 63.3) 54.1| 64.3) 69.2] 61.8] 65.6} 64.0; 61.7] 68.8] 61.2) 71.1| 59.0) | 
ReriliGwesb vom ves.asfeo. 25.4| 16.6]. 16.0| 24.0/ 13.2) 17.0] 24.0| 14.0] 13.0] 18.1) 9.9) 7.1) 9 
2 J Mean highest ........ 43.2| 40.4| 45.1] 46.8] 45.5) 49.6| 46.3| 43.4] 47.7| 41.6] 44.3] 43.1] 7 
B | Mean lowest.......... | 33.9] 99.7] 33.0] 33.01 27.3] 32.0} 34.1/ 26.9} 30.9| 34.7] 25.3] 28.4] | 
‘S (Monthly mean........ 39.0| 35.4| 38.5) 40.4] 36.2] 40.5] 39.3) 35.2] 40.9) 36.9} 32.7! 36.1| 
a ichest hcl: oo vse | 47.2, 53.7| 51.9) 51.6] 55.9; 56.9) 49.0] 54.9] 53.8) 45.8) 58.1] 49.2] ” 
PPMowest isi sceeon 6.5; —6.7/° 4.0) —1.0| —8.8} 5/0] —2.0|\—19.51—--2.01--10.0\—-17, 01m 28 
= 4 Mean highest ........ 33.0, 31.5) 33.0| 37.2) 33.0] 38.0] 35.2] 33.0] 36.1) 31.8] 30.4] 31.3 
& | Mean lowest.......... 93.6, 20.9| 21.5] 22.3; 17.6] 19.4| 22.0] 17.6! 19.0] 17.9, 14.9] 18.0) ] 
& (Monthly mean........ 28.4 26.9| 26.8, 30.2! 25.8) 28.6, 29.8] 26.6) 28.21 25.7) 23.3) 24.6) 
Anxvat Mnan....! 41.6] 44.9] 42.6] 44.9] 47.8] 45.0) 42.8] 45.5] 44.01 40.2] 43.1] 40.7'9 
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perature, as recorded at the principal stations in Ontario during the years 1883, 1884 and 1885. 
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o “N CORON HHROD HONDD ONOHH DONO FBHOOHS 
a sae is ae HR THN OMODH HHM09D ODHAKRIGS AAKHOS OHSAS KWNOHOH SG AA aS rt of 
peter % 

: DRHOHD GCODHDG GOSODMM ANHDORD HSSSH DODKNAN OMNHMH OOHON OWMHMNM NOHHH OHMOH ORBOOH D 
ECE | pocds Se Sa ert glo ar aR ra ec ts te aa ie ear ht eter ee RE oon Ponty EPR aren Nay i Bn EOE SE Cea eS 

Oo HHOD DRHAH 1OHHOH DOHHOD DQHHAANN AMHOO AHM0O1O HOHKEK HMONKH NANOWMH ADDAH HMO OH ®D 
S eae i as re Soo ENDO DODHH HAWS DRHAMRDS HAMWIOS AMKHO KRNOHH 0D HAN ie nw o# 
aa 

: DHOAD ANDIOSO SGRAHD SMHHAKRN DOMHO GOHAKNN GOMSHM GORHD OHA GCHROIAD SNRHDH HAGABODN 
Pro IES nace cm NE as ag a eae ora AIMED ee pl rer ea SIP apie sin ad | Ree iat ay Ae Rea Cre eter eer ne nt ; 

0 O29 DPD OCHDOKRO HDHONS MOKRKRSD KBRKRRHH NOUDDMHM 0RMOH DOOHMMON HODHO HHHOID BRHDDH LOCHS OD 
oe Sa | ci HD HANH DNSHO HANRABS HBHHOKR DBHNWS OHSHGH CNOVMH HHMAM saspaes oO 
a) 

, | DORA DRIOQSSA HHSOAHRO ASKRKS AHROGWS AKMVSH SHGAHD AANGS BOSHH DEG BPOSWA O19 H HO 19 
a OONDHKR ONNIOH HNODMOO AKRHHKR HANHNH OMHNDO 00H D10 KROOMOH OHWH1IDNID OHHH KBHMOO BODOO D 
O Big DAC 4 Eee HH RHO DNOHID ODHEOS DAMS DHMOS DHSASG DANOMH GO] HAS rahe wm & 
ee, : 

' 

. | MMOD OO HAMM HOHOD DEACON G0OOG61G CGANAKM ORDHHD DeHON MENSCH SGHOKRN HOOAD CHEIOA D 
SS SC NHOND DOKRDK HDOMOH HHOMH DOMNM OMHMHO BQWOH HRODKM ODMAH NOHDNO DOIOHtH 0OEORHD 
D ieee il oe SS KNDHH KRMSHIO HNHWIGS DHKRIWD AHBDOO ANKMHO KAMHH 6 HAM HE ms 
ra : 
eee AODOH CORRH AHMAR CHHAAH CINDHA CHINN DODAKM ASME COND AHHOSO OOHHH HOORH + 
2S 0 ONMIOH OHOMO HOMMM NOKRKNK 0D19ODKNH10 KAMMDN DRARDD MOMMN ADDHH MHMRH NHORMMHD KNONS D 
DH Se a deine ae TE OA HANG OA IIS DHMISS OWES HHEIGG ODAGIIG VAIS 1 OAC HL AIA oo 
re 

- DAHDOAH DHDDA DHNMNR BNPOHOIDW RHDOKN OAHOH HHOMH HHAAAN MANMOH DONMH DMODND NOOMH 
oS 09 DONMON DOHHH HOODOO MNIDKRK DOHRO ONKNHH DHHI9DD W1DHHMH DROH1ON BQOMKR DONDSO HOW 
D BE a r ics a pal NS HN KMOHMD DHNROS HBHOSGS BAN G6S KNSH6 BPNGHH GHAND ae <H 
ra 3 

P NOMNH NODDNR MOMDRD MOHNO HHODSO ODNHIOH GAANRD BRHtonm Oo WOON BPOBND MWOOKD KPOUWDAD O&O 
Ss So REONM DAOKRO NONtHK NMOMTH QHtAt O10 F10D DOOH10ND HNNMIODHD ANOOHH KHROBDH AHHHA AMANO 
D ages rr aia A Aa NG AC Kad 6 MOM AHWIGS DOMIGS DHE GS DOR WAH WAAHAH OANA + 

| | 
' 

; DOSGHDO HONKYO DBOHAHD DOOKS GSOBMHMS GSGANHD ONHAOSS OHODH WHWOH POMDKM BROMNS DHANHAH O 
= 01D HOH RADHO BHHO1IOID NMHODO HO~MO DHODON OIONKOS DM10ONM HQOHH KRAHO1IO CGNNOKW HARNOH 
Dp SN cy ne Sat TH OAHAG DAG IG OHMS APHIS OBBMIOGS OBOSWMO VIO Sawye | coan 
ed | 

i) 

: OAHHt SCHNDHON OMOEA GHAAN FidOSHS COQGNH HOSOHN DONHD HORKES OAANNH HOHOS CGHSIA 0 
2] 9 DONOH OM1IDH10 BMOIDD MWHIOKND ROK DH PHOHMN MHOHIO DIOHKRMH ANOLIO NMNMNDH HKMD10 DROMHH OD 
D a rr aS rd ars TED HANG AIDC WHO MIOOS HDHMIGS OHMS OHMOWMG VAI H O ANG HP Han 
rm 
wee AAAFON OMHMIDNS OBMOHAS GHKRAD FAWSODHD CGHDHOS BHHSS HODKRNA OOWVHDRD AHADH GAHAAND FqHOMIRaAAN Le 
oS PNNNOM ARDROH DNMOD ROKRDK OCOHHOO MPOKRHO MRHNH190 CHAMD DOH KRANKNDOD DOHORN NNOMH AN 
D Sa aot pana aes WAHTAMD DNOAG DHROIS DHS HAMGS OMRON VAIHH DANG ae + 
‘im! 

SO. RODD OHRMO HDNNHH CONDD OAHMOHA ADAHOM MORON HARHAH OOOKNS HHMHAND SGHHANM OAH © 
- 21D DMOMN OOKRHID HNMANH C2N1901010 ANNHM MHADWDO DD FHKRD NOBANAN BODO MOMDID NOHOKM MNHOM D 
D FAA COC | panies FH BAFAH BRNO OHHeHS DHMOOG HHOWOS MHOMG HAO GAH Hp ona co 

eran! ! ‘ 

F IO DADO BMIOHMH HONDA OHDOH BRHMNM BANG BHHARAM BRMRBANR HHNNOCO CGHNOCH AHOKRD WOHMDOS D 
oe 9 OMRIMDMKR HONHS Odd HHORDH ANAHDOD DHAAN MOHIOIOD NONHM 1900071010 HRNKN1O OMHRM HDAMOS 
D silk UES airs HP OHA CHANG ROO MOM IOS DHS OHS MHOMG HABE SATA + | oan 
re > 
; BHAAHOO ANKRKN HONDO DHOAD BPOBAN HADHH OHAKRMM GHOKD NDOON OMHMDKO FHKMOMH OCHEDDH © 
> 9 OMMKRO NKROIDNM AKDOD KGQHMO DDR HA0M19 1910M HH BDH H10 OHAAN BDHORAR HOOndH OMHDWM OM 
D Siri TH LOAN HL OOM OA HOOH AIG HIS DHE IGGS DHRIGOGS DHE IGG WOM GO DANISH 19 HO o9 Beek <H 
ri : 
feet AAMDOS ODBHOnM OAAHN CHOMOM HHOAM HIDOH OHRORBMW ANHHWD LIDAAKRO NHOHD DODHOS OHAKRAN © 
oe SC HOHDD ODHRHOH MOKMD KRHRIQDDMR HDHONH AHODD DHAKnKnD MMOH NDDQOKM OMNDIOD HOMND MNOMHD 
D aye a 2a SAPNA SAAN NASHIO RPHEAHS DHMIOGS DAM OOS OQMGSIMIG BNW OH OAHeaco H/C ot 
rr 

‘ MIMNARAO DGORD DHADDOG BHWAHS DARNH NHOHO ODHONRM OHOHH DOSHDD HONMH MHIDSS MOAMHD oH 
Se 2 IDAHDOD HORAN ORHHH ADOKH DONDH 0ORMHAH DBOOKND DBOKRNSD NBONYD MM0MK DRBOWS WHOND 
a seTD FAD POA HPN RNA DOOD DO MIGGS DHDIGQOS DAIS ONGSMS MAG CG IGAH 15 | ca tH 
rei 
a beige DIDOAN MONDE NOADMD SDSODAD DADAM AMEHAS DOKNWM HAWHH DHDAHS DHDDK DIDOAW 
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TABLE No. II.—Monthly Summary of Sunshine at the principal 





THE WEATHER. 


if 


stations in Ontario during the years 1883, 188 


a and tk he 





i 


| : ; WINDSOR. W ooDSsTOCK. STRATFORD. Sr. CATHARINES. * 
626 
MontTH n®& 

Ee 8 | 1885. | 1884. 1. 1885. | 1984. | 1883, | 1885. | 1884. | 1983. 1885. | 1884. | 1883. | 1885, 
ee ee ak 
Remnary de. ee. | eel 30.41 62.9! 71.7) 71.2| 43.5] 71.1] 91.9)...... | eBrater en: 44.1| 46. 0 79, 
Pe ruanty. a. 858) 291.4| 88.3| 53.7| 96.8! 83.0} 52.1] 105.3! 86. | 46,01 1104071 eee. 42.6] 52.0] 100. 
Risch Sukh eh 369.9 | 150.2| 128.0! 150.1| 145.2) 157.0] 162.2) 107.8} 154. 2 164h1 han wn 108.9°118.8) 130. 
a Oa aE 406.4 | 164.6] 167.7| 192.6) 176.2) 157.2} 160.5] 147.5) 161.7) 171.0)...... | 114.4} 154.3) 206, 
ag ee 461.1| 189.4) 196.0] 198.2| 201.2} 170.3) 172.7] 158.0) 140.2) 184.7)... 147.3} 191.1] 228.) 
Mees oe ae 465.7 | 278.9) 256.6) 211.0| 271.8] 265.8] 207.7)...... 289.8] 226.5|...... 283. 6 219.4] 2914) 
AC eee ea | 470.9 | 298.9 247.1] 279.0) 280.8| 248.4] 227.21...... 248.1| 249.5]...... 257.5 241.5) 316, 
paste. deze | 434.5 | 183.3) 250.1] 297.0! 163.4) 264.4] 274.4]...... 183.3; 299.9]...... 279.4| 262.5} 219. 
September ....--- tee 215.11 198.7] 157.4| 195.9] 211.5] 177.4]...... 150.2| 181.4] 217.2]... 155.6| 240. 
tobork Hee 340.2 | 118.5] 130.6] 117.1] 116.5] 136.2) 112.5!...... 92.7| 113.6] 118.2|...... 103.8| 118. 
Revember ioe iee 996.9| 32.0; 83.4| 109.2) 37.2} 61.8! 89.31...... 63.0! 71.9 39.8; 49.7| 79.4] 49. 
Tideembere es O74. 3 48.5| 37.5} 60.8] 41.7| 48. ° Bor glo | 59.5) 48.1) 49.2) 36.0) 34.5 36. 

Meraleren ete | 4463.3 hss. 188.1802 3/1940. 91784. 1/1816 3 2\1811. ree | ie wall 1878.8 By | yah ios 9/2018, 





















































* During the summer of 1885 the recording instrument was removed from $ 
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TABLE No. III.—Monthly Summary of the average fall of Rain and Sn 01 





MonrH. 


oe ar moe ar ea 


January. . 
February , 
March .... 
September 
October .. 
November 


December 


Totals 


fe (i in fave (oie ke) (0 4@. (@ 18 


Score Oy eee Oe: 


SP es Mi 


Spek vrs Saat ey Oe el ae! 


| 


West AND SoutH-WEST. 


NortTH-WEST AND NORTH. 























Rain. Snow. Rain. Snow. 

| : d 
1895, (1984 180 se 985s 1883, 1882 8851884 1883, 11882. 1885. | 1884. | 1883. | 1982 
SCRA MCT hs ile ed 
O91 0.321 0.49) 144! 17.2] 23.11 16.2) 9.5] 1.99} 0.42) 0.21} 1.08) 30.5) 47.5) 42.7) 20; 
0.78) 2.02| 2.16] 1.66] 12.0] 10.6} 17.4] 4.3] 0.09! 0.49] 1.68} 0.69 14.0) 21.5) 39.5} 11, 
0.49| 1.64] 0.18) 2.74 8.4] 6.4] 27.4] 13.1 oH 1.07| 0.17! 1.96! 19.6' 7.6} 18.7] 1@ 
1.56] 1.24! 1.60] 1.56] 8.5] 2.9} 2.6) 0.71 1.23) 1.01] 1.36] 1,62 9.3 3.0, 3.9) @ 
2.50| 3.11! 4.96] 4.77] 0.9) S. | S. | S. | 2.73] 3.72] 3.78) 2.14 2.4 8. | Ss. | a 
3,15] 2.19) 4.96] 3.77] .... 3.121-1,.40|/5.671 $108] -42|ause - cae a 
2,70| 3.55] 5.71| 1.50)... 2,53] 2.41] 4.02) 1.65]...... | gahee | eee |..4 
) 5-401 1.94] 1.55, AOS!) 4,36] 1.42) 1.98) 2.80]... ... oe | Ar Sash Jon 
2,80] 2.05] 2.70) 1.74] .... 3,48| 3.45] 3.32] 2.58| .....|...... Sa 
3.44] 3.58] 2.25] 1.86] S. | 0.8] .... 2.56| 3.96] 0.06] 1.90. S.| 4.0}...... 4 
9.38] 1.75| 3,12/ 1.19] 4.6] 7.3} 6.4| 10.4] 2.55) 1.84/ 2.92) 1.25] 12.8) 15. ol 47. ‘ 16 
1.32! 1.67! 1,01) 0.64} 21.4] 13.1] 10.7 28.0) 1.00) 2.75] 0.44] 0.43, 27.8] 21.8 22.3) 40 
7.54 25.0 sn) 2 189 ry) ‘$0.7, 6.0 25.87 28.94 25.61 115 10.4) Ta.) 1441 106 
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THE WEATHER. 


the number of hours the sun was above the horizon in each month, the hours of registered 




























































































































































































k ; il | 
oe | BARRIE. LInpSsAyY. KINGSTON. | CoRNWALL. PEMBROKE, 
884, | 1883. | 1885. | 1884. | 1883. | 1885. | 1884. | 1883. | 1885. | 1884. | 1883. | 1885. | 1884, | 1883. | 1885. | 1884. | 1883. 
eo. | aA | | | | f | aw 
a 86.2! 59.5) 35.5! 72.4] 93.8! 47.3) 82.7| 66.11 50.3] 95.5]! 69.4] 56.7| 96.3) 51.2] 39.3]...... 
152.2; 129.7|. 73.1) 40.8] 75.7] 108.1 56.9} 110.2) 117, 2] 952.51- 119.6) 123. 8is2 60.2107. 210. a 4S Ob ae cate 
09.7 191.6} 130.1! 138.9] 146.5 ore 177.6; 190.9! 138.4) 152.5! 191.6] 168 9 154.2] IST. Sh 166.9) 15d. Fie cot 
66.0] 184.7) 162.5) 146.0) 171.5) 196.7) 176.0] 214.4| 186.9] 140.6] 184.3! 229.0] 146.1] 244.7] 120.2 137.31 pena 
09.3 184.0; 210.0, 182.1} 168.2; 237.6] 194.2] 200.6] 235.1! 173.8] 218.8) 281.4, 17833) 210.4 208.6| 185.9] LUO 
120. 4 241.5) 267.6) 270.8] 205.5] 286.3) 299.4] 253.2] 276.0) 239.5) 244.7! 250.7! 299.7| 230.9! 216.2] 272.3]....... 
46.9) 275.1! 288.4) 226.2) 238.2) 299.3 247.1] 275.5) 294.0) 191.1) 263.4) 280.2) 184.6 o74.1) 241.6} 166.6; 265.8 
81.1 305.11 151.1 E2034 | 275.6} 194.3 ta 301.6} 204.4! 290.2} 267.5} 226.7} 259.1| 247.2! 168.6] 248.4} 240.0 
4.2 193 1; 196.3; 119.7} 156.6} 237.1) 208.9! 192.3} 230.1] 228.8 190.6; 234.7; 188.7) 202.0; 147.0, 145.8, 148.8 
37.7 | 127.3} 77.0) 102.6! 98.7} 118.1] 187.3 135.1) 105.2| 127.0} 128.0) 110.8] 101.1] 118.9! 149.4} 25.5) 105.9 
63.7) VOTO ol Olso 53.4! 37.4| 70.3} 78.0! 43.9). 67.2; 90.5 36.1; 60.2| 55.7 49.1) 41.1] 53.3 
29.5 30.3! 26.5] .43.8| 27.2) 52.6) 58.7| 42.2) 54.4: 53.8) 68.4! 46.8) 35.9 ey 66.7) 42.6| 16.7 
31.8) 2038.8 167.8162. 9169.8 200.4 19865006951. F 1767 .3/2057 .9 pee Se Nets nae hea 
( 
atharines to Niagara Falls, and placed in charge of Mr. Morden. 
| the several districts of Ontario for the four years, 1882-5. 
CENTRE. East AND Norru-East. 
Rain. | Snow. Rain. Snow. 

385. | 1884. | 1883. | 1882. | 1885. | 1884. | 1883. | 1882. | 1885. | 1884. | 1883. | 1882. | 1885. | 1884. | 1883 | 1882 
in. | in. in. ane tira, 1) ina) in. in. in. in. in, in. in. in. in, | in. 
30) 0.24] 0.66) 1.22; 20.1{ 34.5] 19.4 7.8} 0.73] 0.35| 0.29 0.96] 13.7! 44, 17-3) 2007 
0.41 £292)" 1.24) 1.18) 13.1)' 10:8) 16.0)" 5.4) 0,17)" 0.94) 0.80) 0.95 18.1] 22.1 16.3) 10.6 
, | | 
D.12} 1.63} 0.17) 1.58) 17.9 (as ie} ae 4.6) 0.32) 2a) Ori) 238 | 12.7 22.4) 12.6 
1.84 0.77| 1.65) 0.94 9.6 2.3 3.9 0.3! 1.49} 0.68 1.52 1.25 21.1 Le 3.4 2.2 
if | 
1.85) 2.53) 4.82! 3.59 bk S. S. S. 2.11} 2.40 4 87! 2.94 2.8 S. | S. Ss. 
re 4 S837. oe iia 3. 04laeb 16) 444) Semis kek | EN || Oe, aN 
2.80 Be OMROt (Oly La hire cea babi me bes Sek th als 2 80 a ras fa) alee ke fo hs bree | acdth of Adz Neate ee ee ee 
i | | 
B.45 BOS) Oe TA te leads | + Sc 8 jl esas | 2.91 |..2.42 2.19) B04 aes ee TO eis ieee 
Me sti) 2.38) 1.94) 3.07| 2.35| 2.81] 3.31|........ Lo ae 
i 
Bs2| 2.02| 1.32] 1.901 8. | 0.4|......f.....5 2.77| 2.27] 2.06] 1.33)  S. | 0.7] 5 ean 
2.23 | 1.55; 2.27| 1.44 2.0 8.3 3.5 8.7 Pees 1:72} 2.10) 1.30 5a 17.7) | 4.5 
| | " 
feo1| 1.49; 0.61; 1.28| 14.5) 15.3) ene 17.7 | 0.83] 2.12) 0.58} 0.25 2a 15.1] 14.6 23.5 
| | — 5 — | — | —___ | —___ | —___ |____ ee ee ae Kris aml jr raesieks: La 

22.55 ced ae ue 44.5 | 22.08 21.79 25.17) 22.33 102.7|-- 114.6 aay 74.1 
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TABLE No. IV.—Summary of the total fall of Rain and Sn 
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THE WEATHER. 
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STATIONS. OBSERVERS. 

EssEx— 

Ota let: ane os lw. E. Wagstaff .... 

INT SIGStORE to. . «Se DEKE eee 

VVC SOT! Oh, Late ois at A. Sinclair, M.A... 
KeEentT— 

MS OH MEVI ate aie wie is W. R. Fellowes..... 

Dealtown = 05 0. ni ee 1S.id i bRardogad. one 

RIC PeELOWN Es ards bse Thos, Scane, P.L.S. 
ELGIn— 

PAV INE S51 ales <e huls We H.. Draper: 2.9 

NOWalie Mur knas ts stue Samuel Maccoll..... 

DEV ONR ete oe Fete Wm. McCredie..... 

ort, otanley. a. .ccy Wit Payne ance nee 

Sheeenomas hpe ewes y De Williaghie sees oe | 
NorFOLK— | 

Port over’. fas «ees H, -Morganices eee | 

SIMNCOCh em aides snes D.S. Patterson, B.A. | 
LAMBTON— 

BUS WAC SSCA PRPS ERY TRL AME iJ. Welloree ences | 

Oil Springs; ..u). 25. Alexa Sintyih’.<.es 

DAT Aart monn ones Wm. Mowbray..... 

MP Nedtord ces te ec ies Martin Wattson.... 

WV AELOTO eae a ele eis ASS). PEA en ee 
Huron— 

Goderich .......0).+.. H. J. Strang, B.A.. 

Goderich L. House..|G. N. Macdonald. . 

VRIEIC REIN st ek Gi. ELOSS PL ered 
BRUCE— 

Bick NOW aide bookie MoMeDonalds. kin 

Poin Clark Swk.l be) OTIC ay net cee 

SaNMIGeen weit ent vests Mrs. K. Stewart.... 
GREY— 

POOMOR i sick sieht on Gan. Henning eh 


Owen Sound 


John McLean 





Presqu:lslel).e.. 5% John McKenzie..... 
SimcoE— 

BaYTIChaNs bts oie cc H. B. Spotton, M.A. 

(SOLA WAbED oweisis.4 53s Jas. N. Lazonby.... 

Oxia ss Ahotn < « HHA, Fitton aa | 
MIDDLESEX-— 

WA Tea Oral oi 2.8). 50)5 John Rennie ....... | 

MI GIA WAL aisles) ches A. Francis, M.D... 

(STANbOTI SS ceils oes ee James Grant ....... 

AZOUCON tie cote. 6 eas His, eed wan ets eine 

Patna ss ae eas Wins: U elowwe teas 

Wilton Grove....... Henry Anderson.... 
OxFORD— | 

CO PErville vehi cite |Thomas Wright ....| 

PHINCObLON gd cates David Beamer...... 

DW OOdSEOCK | vihe i. 0's oes N. Wolverton, B.A. 
BRANT— 

rAntrOrd yan <osns T. M. McIntyre, M.A 

PB ISe; Blas? + fle. aif sok Jonn Kay jot cece 

PTA COELS ohh ou \oasin Wore Witehem. eon. 
PERTH— 

STOOL .0.5. otoue 0.0 scnleye Alex.) MeK avy sacs 

trator. .# as ash es Wm. McBride, M.A. 
WELLINGTON— 


see ee meee ereee 


Fergus 

















ow, and of the number of days on which Rain and Snowf 


in Ontario during the years 1884 and 1885 at Stations reporting for the whole year, and the averages for the Provi ne 














RAIN, SNOW. 
1885. | 1884, | 1885. 
Depth No. of | Depth | No. of | Depth | No. of | Depth | 
Inches. | Days. | Inches. | Days. | Inches. | Days. | Iftches. 
32.23 105 | 26.78 88 56.8 45 54.6 
34.51 99 | 25.47 85 49.8 | OF Nie) Lees 
26 .50 93 | 21.79 79 36.8 40 48.3 
| 
35.24 | 87 | 31.49 81 52.3 of 48.0 | 
30.35 98 | 26.13 92 45.4 40 34:9 
31.27 95 | 26 .92 97 60.3 56 44.2 
34.71, 79 | 31.53 93 75.7 36 67.3 
26.01 61 | 27.67 69 60.4 34 48.9 
31.58 | s9 | 27.70 91 54.1 36 50.9 
28 .64 114 | 22.40 114 67.9 81 46.2 
28.06 | 93 |. 27.91 102 69.6 62 51.2 | 
23 52 124 | 17.06 70 66.7 77 44.7 
24.15 74 | 17.06 70 48.1 47 44.7 
25.21 88 | 91.91 91 | 109.5 66 93.6 
27 .02 73| 25.37 92 | 65.1 32 | 35.7 
23.20 68 | 22.83 85 69.0 35 45.7 
23.00 82 | 22.40 95 70.0 60 64.6 | 
6.73 50 | Br OB ka Laie oal Oiled oes een 
25 .50 115 | 22.71 114 82.7 91 60.4 
93.77 110 | 28.10 112 | 181.2 82} 122.2 
25 34 81! 24.33 : s9 | 102.3 | 53 | 80.6 
28 .05 | 101 een een 141-1. es 1d Da ee | 
22.64 iy orcad Saleen O60. (no eee 
93.12 | 95 | 20.66 99 | 143.8 95 | 184.7 
31.06 62 | 29.48 76 | 146.5 45 | 167.8 
24.95 69 | 23.25 71 | 126.3 55 | 167.0 
24.89 75 | 26.67 77 | 156.6 77 | 150.3 | 
90.47 66 | 16.98 70 94.1 72 86.5 
97 15 61 | 29.61 68 | 157.2 45 | 165.0 
19.90 s9 | 17.68 105 | 182.5 | 98 | 152.9 
27 .25 59 | 23.14 651) P68. Oye MSL | 67.0 | 
31.61 1197) 97.688 108 60.5 | 87°} 5006 
30.45 86 | 25.34 100 90.9 | 79 85.2 
27.96 | so | 29.11 | 94 | 126.6 50 | 128.5 
32.53, -73| 27.14! 89| 57.6]  58| 55.9 
28 62 59 | 26.56 | 61 58.0 | 31 |: 46.4 
29.73 69 | 28.91 80 64.4 36 59.8 | 
32.88 90 | 30.32 96:14 64:68 | 44| 75.2 
31.61 82 | 27.60 90 62.7 | 64} 109.1 
19.66 ae Ga a | WSL 34.5 | 23 60.5 
30.99 7S ae tae ts poo 52.2 | Shi) meee 
sao] 96 | 8B'S1 Si] 78.2) a7 | 79.7 | 
| ; 
96.81 88 | 26.90 | 106 | 130.0 | At Wao Li's ir 
30.02 87 | 33.55 OV unl dee o] 76 | 113.9 
31.56 104 | 27.33 | 127 93.9 | so | 112.5 


1884, 
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Da 


oo 0 oem 












































RAIN. Snow. 
STATIONS. OBSERVERS. 1885, | 1884. 1885. 1884. 
\ i | Te aaa 
Depth | No. of | Depth | No. of | Depth | No. of | Depth | No. of 
Inches. | Days. | Inches. | Days. |Inches. | Days. | Inches.| Days. 
ATERLOO— 
DIYCELOZO. .. 0)... 0+ iG. A. McIntyre .. 27.43 | 84 | 33.73 TT eor3 81 | 129.6 69 
FFERIN — 
mrangeville......... INE OVO ee et. 28.79 86 | 23.00 90 17.4 BO liens eet ae aes 
ENTWORTH— | 
Copetown........... iJohn Ireland ....... 28.78 90 | 23.83 87 70.3 61 86.7 49 
ATG 2 os wg idem oye Geo. Dickson, B.A..| 24.85 | 76 | 28.85 81 67.1 40 94.0 4] 
Stoney Creek........ ©. F. Van Wagner..| 32.67 | 97 | 20.80 98 | 52.0 287) i700 36 
ALTON— | 
Georgetown......... Ge Barberires tes «5% 98.81 TDAh | 23 .82 136 | 80.6 92 88.7 | 86 
ORK— | 
BAUYOTA ....--. 5020s J. E. Armstrong....! 20.93 7 Neh eptember: «3 63.5 2S aa Rar irs cat ees 
Georgina............ Capt. Sibbald, R.N.| 18.87 101 | 19.26 105 | 92.4 82 | 109.0 81 
MearbOrO’ .....ssse6> BeaMioptin siaed: 224 5.79 0h 22°77 84 49.0 68)  +58.4 54 
Moronto.......+..+: Observatory ........ 26 .35 103 | 20.53 | 123 | 65.6 73| 80.2 69 
TARIO— | 
BON AW Ay. s. i. aes... Rev. J. Middleton..| 23.53 68 | 26.05 90 1). 5520 30 76.9 40 
BNNOX & ADDINGTON! ; 
Denbigh .........-.: James Lane ........ 24.89 62 | 21.65 63 | 184.8 36 | 112.4 Bd 
RONTENAC— 
Harrowsmith ....... John Donnelly ..... 27.48 79 | 24.96 73 78.1 44 87.0 33 
Meingston ....:....'.. |A, P. Knight, M.A.| 30.80 117 | 24.59 11057 1124 83 | 121.4 70 
BEDS & GRENVILLE— | | 
BETOSCOE 2 ow ieee: \C Chapman........ 23.79 SB li esiroe ate peauadins 170.8 | AA GA sac a RE Uratr ate’ Be 
[TORMONT— | 
Mcawall, 00.0... James Smith,M.A..| 25.36 | 107] 28.90} 114] 108.7 | 32 | 102.9 90 
ARLETON— | 
Ottawa lata ea |v A, McGill, M.A....| 20.87 82 | 22.35 108 137.4 56 OO Tit 56 
ENFREW— 
BNortheote cob ea Ha kosmark: t.-«\< 15.81 54 | 15.65 72 ‘91.5 4y 70.5 34 
HPembroke........--- \E, Odlum, M.A....| 27.39 61 | 21.01 80 99.0 47 98 .4 47 
Renfrew ..| .....--- IW. E. Smallfield....| 16.56 77. | 13.54 75.| 114.8 49 | 86.0 39 
Mrocklifie.......:...- lw. H. McIntyre...j; 18.32 88 | 22.60 106 | 106.8 83. \e hiss? 69 
\ANARK— | 
'Oliver’s Ferry....... ACR PE ame f. 22. 44 | 29.71 53 | 25.387 | 71 100.3. ao 99.7 41 
ICTORIA— | 
Bobcaygeon......--- John Stewart....... 24.73 86. | 23.72 80 | 76.9 56 | 92.0 38 
MIOGAY 2-0-5 se 5 hogs peal ce... 19.00 89 | 22.01 98 | 104.0 69 | 124.2 ! 48 
'BTERBOROUGH — ; 

Meuricigh,......... ..|Wm. McIllmough ..| 10.83 | AAx as ESATO Clean © 78.7 43) sts chaathacthe amet 
WHnnismore.......:-> Thomas Tellford....| 26.89 92 | 20.52 79 86.4: 50 | 75.4 49 
Biakefield’.........-- S, Sheldrake........ 17.70 83 | 17.80 80 | 102.4 48 | 119.0 47 
BNorwood.......-.--- Rev. J. Carmichael.! 24.03 yO ester ae ealcor aes © i 103.2 ST ihe ican ee ee 
Peterborough ....... Wm. Tassie, M.A..| 23.66 | 105 | 25.42 93 | 78.5 Gyan Wwense ee Bl 
ae Jane ieee PC teats buon 5% 90.24} 801 19.60 ss | 119.1 62 | 128.4 BB 
mDeseronto.......--+< Messrs. Rathbun ...| 26.71 104 | 23.57 | 89 86.4 56 | 123.1 52 
my Amable........--- Benjamin Spurr ....| 23.00 82 | 20.93 | 85 | 111.0 57 | 109.5 54 
Shannonville......-- John Kemp .....--- 25.56 69 borers || mclaesy 94.4 AQ: || 54 a Shire 
Mrrenton.......+----> W. G. Clarke: :....- 26.14  isgwro Sinai ine ERE 2 81.9 41 Fame See 
ee. BE. B. Sutton ......- | 93.74 | 110 | 24.17! 106 | 128.1 94 | 136.7 79 
ME BAtLIC® .. 00-0 es > John Hollingworth.| 27.86 SO Oba. 102 1162.5 75) 21603 60 
Charlinch.......-.-- G; 4 Tisdalliance., 98:33 | 108) 25.111 101] 173.6) 104) 141.5 74 
| Gravenhurst .....--- T. M. Robinson ....| 23.24 89 | 23.30 93 | 128.6 81 | 120.9 | 68 
Be sonndlis..- BoveR. ‘Mosley ..|) 27.38 | .9 96, | 924.94 |? 98), 280.7 |). 98 sea ata 
Spencedale........-- A. McKenzie....-- 22.09 BO eee Si caine eae 131.4 49 Aus Geeeeaie: hates 
Be eAvthur' ne: Tira) Coolest see aid Ooh me ahi 7 28 08 | 39.1 a7 | 64.8 40 
\ a ak a ee ae es | rm ene | ment cee ers eon rs ora 

: ot 0.6 56.8 91.4 51.6 
AVERAGE FOR THE PROVINCE...------ 26.01 83:8 | * 2411 90.2 a | 
AVERAGE OF TWO YEARS....---+ +++: DOG Mine Oza aitxaoaee slate oaks 910 BAS De [er aka See 











TABLE No. IV.—THE WEATHER—Continued. 


























































































































THE WEATHER. 


TABLE No. V.—-Comparative Meteorological Register for the nine years 1877-85, as recorded at Toronto Obse 
tory in Latitude 43° 39’ .4 North, and Longitude 5h. 17m. 35s. West. 









































cil - | | 
1885. | 1884, 1883. 1882. | 1881... .1880.¢ 4. e879, | 1878. | 1877, 
| | 
fo) o fe} fo) eo) fe) g | fo) | fo) 
Average temperature ............ 41.57) 43.79 41.95; 45.42! 46.06] 45.43] 44.16! 47.09! 46m 
Difference from average (45 years); —2.60; —0.38} —2.22; +1.25) +1.89' +1.26' —0.01] +2.92| +179) 
Thermic anomaly (lat. 43° 40').... | —9.45 7.23) —9.07| —5.60} —4.96} —5.59} —6.86} —3.93| —4 
—— | | | Sess seein ee se SSS) a 
Highest temperature............ 88.6 89.6 83.4 89.9 92.7 89.9 89.5 95.4 
Lowest temperature ............ —16.1} —13.3}) —10.5| -—17.4; —15.1| —8.3) *—8.9} —9.0) = 
Monthly and Annual Ranges.... 104.7; 102.9 93:9) LOTS" 107.56 98.2 98.4} 4104.4 
Average daily range ............ 16.85} 17.05 17.07 15.701 16.61} 15.96| 17.10] 15.11 
Greatest daily range............ 39.2 34.8 38.4 36.0 10.9 30.8 34.1 28.6 























Average height of Bar. at 32° Fah. | 29.5933] 29.6273] 29.6496! 29.6515] 29.6311, 09.6359) 29.6353] 29.5647| 29.63) 
Difference from average (44 fae | —.0245| + .0095) +.0318 + .0337} +.0133} +.0181} + .0175 ee +.G 


1 





30.447) 30.461; 30.323) 30.319] 30.123 30.¢ 

















Highest barometer.............. 30.300] 30.412] 30.365 | 
Lowest barometer .............. 28.714| 28.807} 28.803) 28.781} 28.911; 28.800) 28.948] 28.607] 28. 
Monthly and Annual Ranges.... 1.586} 1.605) 1.562) 1.666] 1.550; 1.523; 1.371; 1.516) 6 
ee | ee Se en ee ee —$$ — | — ——- | —_ — | — —_ ae 
Average humidity of the air ...... Ware ZT 76 | 77 74 75 7 76 7 2 
a ee es pei cia Ts i se SN | ce aimee! foes re 
Average elasticity of aqueous va- | 















































DOUPM eth os SOUR oe rule ae Sheet 0.249; 0.261) 0.249) 0.265] 0.288 ve 0.267} 0.2931 0.3 
| 
Average of cloudiness ............ | 0.61; 0.63 0.64 0.63 0.62 0.62 0.63 0.62 0 
Difference from average (31 years)! —0.01; +0.01: +0.02! +0.02 0.00 0.00; +0.01 0.00 

te widivec ii.) OY eee iets Raia va dig aE ee 11 ne ees eR 
Resultant direction of wind........ N 62 wi N 55 wi] N77 W| N 47 Ww, N 50 w| S 80 WI N72 Wi WN 63 WIN 

se velocity of the wind .... 2.60 3.30 2.39 2.11 2.70 2.86 3.18 2,25 
Average velocity (miles per hour). . 9.95 10.29 10.08 10.42 9:91 10.54 10.36 8.32 








Difference from average (10 years) +0.33! +0.67; +0.46) +0.80] +0.29} +0.92; +0.74/ —1.30 _ i 
| Q 





—_—_—_—— | | | SS | se | 








Difference from average (45 years) | —0.981} —7.200} —1.998; —7.145| —-6.594| +3.190} —5.217/+15.658; —5 é 
Number of days,rain.... ....... | 103 123 124 110 | 123 140 107 132 1 


1 
ns | a re | ee eee | Ss eens { ecm | — ¢ ne |S | ee ee | 


Total amount of rain.......... ... 26.351 “Fo 25.7341 20,587} 21.138] 30.922) 22.515] 43.390] 21. 


LS EE EE EE A A 


65.6 80.2 84.0 42.5 57.6| 44.0 68.5 51.0 
—4,32| +10.28] +14.08| —-27.42). —12.32| —25.92! —1.42| —18.99| —@m 
73 69 74 62 64 78 79 56 


Total amount of snow ............ 
Difference from average (42 years) 
Number of daysof snow........ 


—— | fe 





SS Ts ee 


Wmber of fair days... .....de0.. 


Number of Auroras observed...... 31 20 46 | 60 23 23 9 7 | 13: 
| 























Ps lula cc nce Rach Wie EERE Gnd SR Na aaa | A 
Nie Roane f | aw | a | | a) «| 9 | @| a 
Mamet) @ | @| | wl =| «| #| mw |” 
ak: er ee ESL A Os re IM eed Us ie ——|— 
| 2169.5 | ao ae 
| | 


Number of hours Sunshine........ | 2018.3] 1931.8} 2038.8 
No. of hours of possible Sunshine, | 4463.3 
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WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS AND RYE. 


E No. Bias pring by County Muincipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of Fall Wheat, 
pring Wheat, Barley, Oats and Rye in Ontario in the year 1885. 














a 











Fatt WHEAT, | Spring Wuxat. | BARLEY. Oats. | RYE. 
a Pe eee te Ae eg NET es eke a eee! ee eee eee 
C Acres. | Bushels. | Acres. | Bushels. | Acres. | Bushels. Acres. Bushels. | Acres. | Bushels. 
AL RS ee pea iaay eae BIE Ti, Pe | | Eel 











































































































































































































ce! 28,087; 684,761] 2.707 39,766] 2,25 5 | 
Reece ; 684, 7 ‘ 5257 62,654 28,141] 1,118,042} 1,367) 29,049 
Sea 59,717) 1,530,547! 5, 634 87,665! 3,978] 115,163 32,923| 1,359,391 "545 16,350 
ee one 885,667] 5,578 78,427| 3,543] 104,235 31,546] 1,206,319] 1,226 16,710 
Be hr 32,549| 764,902 2,037 31,064] 4,215) 122.614 26,465} 992,438! 6,416 97,523 
mand...} 31,856) = 795,126| 5,412 73,7561 12,136] 349,395 21,723] 802,230 342 5,558 
Bad ..... __21,806} 458,798! 4,256 48,816] 4,281) 107,796 17,219} 559,962! 1,084 20, 235 
pals... | 213,014) 5,119,801) 25,624! 359,494} 30,410! 861,857} 158,017] 6,038,382] 10,980! 185,425 
Bon ..... 28,743| 810,553; 15,473) 226,215} 11,977! 365,179 38,183 1,473,864 248 4,299 
—CU— 59,193) 1,527,179] 41,465} 341,257; 17,550] 494,559 69,877! 2,632,965 135 2,025 
eS | __ 45,269! 1,014,026} 22,048! 248,040} 14,623! 410,029 55,249] 2,042,003 eye | ALT Toa 
lals...... 133,205! 3,351,758] 78,986] 815,512} 44,150) 1,269,767 Le 6,148,832 454 ~ 8,099 
a 22,783) 445,635} 51,584} 450,328) 21,625) 526,353 76,182; 2,501,817 312 7,020 
Bai | 54,602) 1,378,700] 44,360) 420,089) 19,961} 528,967 58,433) 1,937,054| 1,167 23,340 
ials | 77,385| 1,824,335! 95,944] 870,417| 41,586 1,055,820 134,615 4,438,871] 1,479 30,360 
esex....! 60,401) 1,420,028! 35,390} 440,606] 9,147] 252,823 68,129 2,570,924 349 6,980 
ae 33,319] 814,316] 22,711) 264,583! 11,401] 345,678 49,717| 1,915,099 705 10,575 
eee 30,275, 639,711! 3,440 32,818] 14,413] 463,090 18,596] 677,638 725 10,331 
ae 40,568} 1,115,620} 27,732!  190,7961 12,087) 347,501 49,885] 1,961,478 187 3,179 
ngton | 26,558] 630,487! 31,460) 258,568] 27,228] 765,651 65,129) 2,420,845 563 8,445 
Floo..... 38,897{ 976,704; 11,941] 103,767! 11,652] - 370,417 33,708] 1,320,005 455 7,887 
ae | 12,945] 282,072) 22,272] 205,125| 9,578] «273,643 26,109} _ 988,487 451 _ 4,510 
mis...... 242,963] 5,878,938 154,946) 1,491,263; 95,506} 2,818,803} 311,266! 11,854,476 3,435] 51,907 
1 2 Se 2 | ee ee | eee pe SIS ES te) emer de, eel eS Ra es ee th | i ee | ee 
oe 21,009! 543,082} 4,542 56,957; 3,216 91,302] 17,573} 658,988 219 4,034 
worth...} 31,409} 798,417) 4,775 64,176} 9,988! 320,115 26,388] 1,061,061 214 3,700 
eS 23,025! 602,795} 5,770 56,546; 8,971] 280,523] . 17,520} 689,587 46 805 
| ae 29,600] 908,720) 14,464 184,271] 27,166! 910,061; 27,944] 1,116,363 611 10,692 
aa 39,578 1,065; 440| 32,330] 378,261! 45,942} 1,416,392 59,890} 2,286,001 692 11,072 
. ae | 9,921; 249,017; 53,583) 579,768] 29,204! — 801,066 46,895 1/642,732| 1,562 23,992 
| a 2,640 61,670; 48,808! 511,020; 37,843 1,061,875 31,957} 1,103,475; 2,517 31,790 
235,977} 36,363} 353,448! 38,344! 1,043,340 29,6141 915,369} 8,018! 115,700 


Ymberl’d| 9,699 
ward ... | 1,903} 40,344] 11,729} 113,419] 36,470] 796,140] —-—-:13,487| 365,228) 7,186} ~—_—:117,994 

































































a... 168,784| 4,505,462| 212,364| 2,297,866] 237,144) 6,720,814| 271,268; 9,838,804] 21,065, 319,779 
bx& Ad.| 2,293;  38,981/ 8,774] 106,604) 35,852] 854,353, 23,121) 741,722] + 3,810; 53,035 
a 2999| 48,430] 10,9841 164,760] 16,263) 425,277 24,699] 790,368] 2,406] 42,514 
'& Gren.| 5,070; 102,820] 14,329; 281,278] 8,155] 220,185; «62,069; 2,165,587) 3,923) 64,180 
, 718) 87408] 5,897| 123,188] 5,742} 165,886] 29,350] 1,229,472| 1,468| 28,626 
pnt..... 492 7,710| 4,530; 93,998] 1,994, 55,832} 24,749; + 822,904 371 3,710 
arry .... 420 8.974, 8749] 164,481] 1,380] 34,500] 30,725] 1,190,594 2 40 
52 936] 7,970| 114,529] 2,024) 41,998} 28,973) 805,684 241 4,820 
mm... | 78 897} 4,240; 78,143| 1,301; 31,224 ~=—-19,098] 564,728 91 1,820 
| ae 718) 10,318] 22.981} 403,546); 5,758; 177,692 (57,141) 1,978,793): 4,472; 75,8538 
...... | 269 4.412| 26,238;  431,353/ 1,148] 30,491 39,603] 1,285,513] 6,093] 117,900 
a 2,962 (93,535 16,548] 261,127] 2,554] 79,174; 37.728) 1,290,675) 2,643) 54,631 

25,520| 446,629 








ee 15,364 204,721 | ery 2,223,007} 82,171] 2,116,612] 375,256) 12,866,040 
632,094| 37,828} 1,152,619! —-768|:~= «12,419 

































































me... | 7,708} 184,530] 36,328] 353,108] 24,866 
jorough.| 9,048] 179,241! 31,478| 256,231! 11,567/ 275,757! 30,616; 965,935] 2,474) 40,005 
' om ...| 34 381; 1.297] 15,784 338 8,450 4,286] 121,422 187 2,693 
igs ..... 7,307} 132,476! 22,375| 310,341! 28,030] 723,735) __—-40,530|_ 1,310,335] 11,349] 164,560 
e..:... 24,097| 496,628} 91,478 935, 464| 64,801 1,640,036 | 118,260 | 3,550,311 14,773| 219,677 
7... | 791 (1,738/ 1,651/ 22,404, 655 13,425| 7,948] 209,986) 305} 4,767 
Sound.. 80 1,600} 1,803} 33,049 780| 18, 525 5,262| 182,434 295 4,005 
. 165 3/300] 5,427| 81,405 670} 18,425] 3,544) 101,606 52] 9. 191858 
_—.:,. 324 6,638) 8,881] 186,858 ae 50,378 16,754 494,026| 582 9,630 
. —_—_——[—$ ee | eo aon sae § | Sree cea Scare ge ee ae ee ee <a Laat Gea ee 
{ 
78,293] 1,271,506 








8 875,136 21,478,281] 799,463} 9,129,881) 597,873] 16,533,587] 1,548,745) 55,220,742] 78, 
... 864,740] 20,717,631! 721,647| 14,609,661! 700,472! 19,119,041) 1,481,828) 57,696,304! 103,416] 1,648,259 


fin this and following tables organized townships only are included in Muskoka, Parry Sound and Algoma for 1885. 
wal 


‘a 








ig 
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PEASE, CORN, BUCKWHEAT, BEANS, 


TABLE No. VII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of Pease, 
Buckwheat, Beans, and Hay and Clover in Ontario in the year 1885. 





COUNTIES. 





eeoeeree veces 

seer eeereee 
eo eeeeee 
eceee 


eec4vecee 


eeoeceeece 


, 
eee ee» ot 
eevee oveeve 


ee eceeecee 


LCYy. hoon bas 


eereerercere 


Middlesex...... 
Oxford 


a ry 


ee rece ree 


Wellington 
Waterloo 
Dufferin 


Totals 


eeeee 
ee cece 


AMIN GOIN eee 5 


ees ee woeore 





ee ee oe ee ere 
se eee eee 


Northumberland 
Prince Edward. 


Totals 


Lennox & Add..| 


Frontenac...... 
Leeds & Gren.. 
mndas ie as. 
Stormont....... 
Glengarry 
Prescott 
Huussell: ..iGths, 
Carleton 
Renfrew 
Lanark 


Totals 


eee eee 





ces eeee 


ce ee eeee 





NVaGLOria | rite «2 
Peterborough... 
Haliburton 

Higstings .f, osc. 


Potalss tee... « 
Muskoka 


Algoma 


(85. 
84. 


| 


PROVINCE 





AND HAY AND CLOVER. 







































































































































































































































































wa 
PEASE. CORN. BucKWHEAT. BEANS. la Hay AND Cu 
‘Wiel ET a ii AMAT HEN BAS hone BRP aki 

Acres. | Bushels. | Acres. | Bushels. | Acres. | Bushels. | Acres. |Bushels. aS Acres. 
3,748| 67,801, 32,062] 2,301,731 953| 30,973 6941 22,555| 38, 796, 
10,670] 231,646) 26,397] 1,762,528 991] 23,536} 14,201| 262,719) 54,982 
12,640]  282,504| 14,341} 1,061,234; 1,361) 28,037) —-1,182| 27,186 50,217 
16,062 321,240| 12,240 834,523 4,654 99,285 644, 10,089 40,405 
12,395 243,066 1,129 70,246 541 8,007 94 1,410 ~00,477 
4,772| __82,556| 5,525 847,744) 1,636) 38,446) 651)_—8,658) 46,055) 
60,287| 1,228,813] 91,694 6,378,006} 10,136 228,284| 17,466 332,617 280,932 
9,605, 216,977; 6,368| 413,283 541, 12,448 450| 9,581| 54,876 
30, 942 790,878 1,276 104,207 253 5,376 116 2,900 93,028 
_35,923| 884,783] 487| _—82,872|——227|_3,859|_ 111) 2,442)__—_—79,097 
76,470| 1,892,638} 8,131} 550,362) 1,021] —.21,678 677| 14,923 ar be 
43,152 956, 248 257 15,420 369 7,380 135 2,025 116,709 
31,6741 673,073} —«638|_— 31,800) ——-229 4,580} -101|_—-2,020|___—73,884 
74,826} 1,629,321 895 47,220 598 11,960 236 4,045 190,593 
21,598 461,549 9,164 642,580 499 9,009 336 6,552 91,902 
15,906 386,198 7,029 456,885 729 14,580 206 5,150 64,076 
9,429 205,081 3,866 265,788 (29 16,131 325 4,956 | 31,425 
21,556 561,965 | 459 32,130 159 3,657 31 620 1 67,690 
37,181: 896,434, 375! 26,250 34 748 43 645 80,964 
14, 255 364,642 1,023 54,986 142] 2,840 29 580! 42,115 
11,375 248,658) nue 67 4,690 118 2,360 6 120 34,115; 
131,300] 3,124,527) 21,983] 1,483,309]  2,336/ 49,325 976; 18,623} 412,287 
4,954 93,878] 5,813] 397,202 507 11,027 169] 38,380) 40,722: 
10,469, 241,310!  3,852| 277,344 773 19,325 91) 1,820! 45,226! 
11,574] 251,156) 804 45,563 150 1,800 38 °760| 34,807 
14,362 312,374 266: 18,620 262 5,895 Si 744} 38,157 
28,324 606,700 1,009 80,720 80 1,600 173 4,325| 75,354 
24,241 524,818 1,902 76,080 210 4,200 191 4,775! 52,274 
19,679 406,371 13577 67,291 1,019 20,380 316 6,162 43,467 
19,251 343,053 3,503 129,611 4,505 93,839 364 7,400 54,585) 
10,662) 264,737| 5,149, 172,492) 6,475,__—*184,991]__——-264|_— 6,204) 32,994 
143,516! 3,044,397; 23,875! 1,264,9231 13,981! — 348,057 1,637 35,570| 417,086 
9,778| 189,498] 1,834;  1C0,870| . 2,164) 58,796 gi} 1,426] 44,928 
11,165! 206,106] 1,803 99,165) 1,833) 37,764 366| 11,591 62,340 
6,127 123,888 4,358 202,342 5,632 147,840 386 6,689 108,729 
1,938 35,1386; 1,380 69,000 1,599 54,366 120 2,400 35, 378 
2725,  50,876| 1,102) 66,120] +2336) +~—_ 70,080 84! 3,360! 31,292! 
7,000: 124,600 661: 33,050 618 17,922 48 1,200 39, 855 
11,698 162, 251! 1,378 | 67,756 2,025 44,550 592; 13,024 29, 809 
3,997 i 70, "627 | 407 16,280 768 13,824 266 7,315 19,345 
13,204]  265,797| 1,145] —«-77,288| 3,926] +=: 104,039 471| 12,717) 58,211 
92°168| 413,433 473 18,920] 1,457| 38,319 397| 14,954, 58,721 
11,923 305,706 rte Prof 46,040 6,157 159, 282 re) 185; 3,885 3,885 61,280 
101,723: 1,947,918) 15,692|" 796,831) 28,015| 746,782) 3,006; 78,561) 542,888 
16,237 317,596 450 22,500 369 3,690 47 940 39,401 
16,472 321, 204 525 27,563 842 18,735 SLd 3,150! 41,244 
1,599 26,112 131 6,550 344 3, 440) 47 940 9,467 
16, 199 310,049 gin 4,175 153,097 3,576 91,939 184 5,520 65, 968) 
50,507 ~ 974,961 5,281 209,710 5,131 117,804 593 haakis 0,550) ~~ 156 :080| 
2,871| 55,985 195;  6,500| —-:258 4,902 36| 11,2351 20,586! 
1,349 26,832 28 1,680 247 5,558 ile 340 10 179) 
3,232} 80,800 57 2,850 53 1,325; 5]. 100). 9,989 
7,452 163,617 | 280 11,030 558 11,785: 60 1675 ( aeeAl), , 724 | 
646,081} 14,006,192) 167,831! 10,741,391] 61,776] 1,530,675] 24,651, 496,564] 2,268,091 
570,928! 13,691,607! 174,560) 12,935,889 65,836! 1,484,570! 24,878) 592,044 2,193,369 
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ROOTS, PASTURE AND BUTTER. 


LE No. VIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and 
Mangel-wurzels, Carrots and Turnips, th 


groups of Counties the area and produce of Potatoes, 
e area of Pasture in 1885, and the quantity of Butter made in 1884. 
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| | 
POTATORS. | MANGEL-WURZELS. BUTTER 
CARROTS. TURNIPS. PASTURE, MADE, 1884 
Acres. | Bushels. | Acres. | Bushels. |Acres.| Bushels. | Acres. Bushels. Acres, | Pounds. 
Saraialnae Bree aves. sore — woe — |}— eee 
3,024| 310,656 270| 108,000, 89] 32,819 294 107,800]  62,457| 586,410 
3,503] 356,885| 288] 163,541|  152| —«63'840 367; 183,500, 89,292] 811,471 
2,751} 189,598 267| 125,490) 140; 44.645 253} 89,5621 74,624; «559,216 
8,478) 237,651 153/ 68,212|  90|_-~—s(97,975 608! 232,730! 50,528] 490,144 
1,907| 227.772 102) 38,760] 76| + 25,080 50; 18,383) 39,206| 707,981 
__ 2,683} 217,480| 135] 60,000) 63) «23,850 92; 41,400, 32,216! 590,379 
17,346} 1,539,992) 1,215} 564,003] 610) 218,209 —«1,664| —«668,325) 348,323) 3,745,601 
3,156} 299,283] 294} 116,665) 152| 47,880 174] —«47,960/ —_-88,689| 673,043 
5,380} 955,488} 1,205] 578,400] 406] 203,812] 6,915] 2,808,112] 140,784] 1,499;945 
__ 4,955) 913,355) 328) 201,868] 199} 92.867] _5,650|_ 3,077,216) __98,469|_ 1,071,560 
13,491| 2,168,126] 1,827} 896,933} 757 344,559] 12,739] 5,933,288! 327,942! 3,236,048 
7,436| 1,418,045 235} 121,417] 505} 221,887) 8,983! 4,096,787| 138,009! 1,898,060 
__ 6,914] 1,269,894 738|__-326,881| __574| 213,201! 3,171] 1,407,131] __-76,948| 1,196,766. 
a 2,687,939 973| 448,248)" 1,079|  435,088| 12,154| 5,503,918] _214,957| 3,094,823 
5,852| 421,344] 1,195] 500,406] 458; 130,965 1,579! 514,896 182,945) 1,259,363 
3,351| 203640 944 411,924} 287) 91,318] 5,112] 1,905,396} 103,255} 616,022 
2.382] 276,574 396| 247,500] 206} 104,471/ 2491} 1,3142003/ 34,402) 518,199 
3,970] 466,475] 1,465! 763,895, 452; 192,100] 5,014] 1,591,945] 89,5551 «920,638 
6,154| 8012620 786| 318,000, 205! 72,176; 13,293] 5,330,399 — 93,601| 1,161,324 
3,083| 453,585 374| 164,560] 253] 101,908/ 5,140] 1,773,300; 37,477| 724,992 
3,521) 504,136 210] 84,000} 124 3,400| 2,502) 771,450| —34,960| 476,425. 
28,268] 3,127,374) 5,870) 2,490,285] 1,985) 736,333)" 35,181| 13,210,389) 576,195) 5,676,886 
1,735} 154,294 202; 78,1071 97; 32,778 180| 54,643] 30,464] _~—«671,195. 
3,359; 505,362 473| 253,055} 220} 95,823] 2,134] 1,202,808} 43,905] 719,039 
1,712| 278,200 374; 175,780| 86] 27,950! 1,607} 666,905| 39,215} 493,926 
2.912, 330,715 370| 98,668! 258} 60,199} 1,160; 328,663 35,993] 691,249 
8,230| 588,445] 1,635]  960,563| 639] 343,463] 3,009] 1,375,534] 68,306] 1,386,029 
3,817| 490,752 722| 315,514} 471! 197,820] 11,767] 4,394,268] 68,628) 851,719 
3,024] 376,307 398| 190,244] 460|  186,760| 5,355] 2,506,140| 55,059} 590,882 
4.071} 438,569 489}  210,270| 216} 68,580/ 3,277/ 1,433,688] 70,475] 650,390 
2.156} 242,559 146 32,850; 29 5,800 -36|__—*'10,800) «41,021; 342,412 
_|~ 31,016] 3,405,194] 4,809| 2,315,051| 2,476) 1,019,168! 28,525) 11,973,449| 453,066! 6,396,841 
 3,691| — 573,581 43} 12,900 56] 12,600' 173) + ~+—«51,900| +~—«67,812' +446, 399 
3,914} 292,415 117} 64,935, 111] = 43,0131 581 -207,090] _74,806| 617,045 
7,360| 1,166,118 177| 88,500, 111] 30,525, 156] «76,701; ~—168,109| 1,094,851 
2.5781 547,825 113} 48,966! 28 7,000) 42} 12,600] 43,824; 970,482 
2.050; 256,250 44} 19,800] 18 2;600 93} 28,250| 39,609, 521,159 
2762| 379,775 54| 27,000 31 6,200 32 600/ 46,675} 307,993 
2.545} 325,404 53| 13,250] 48 8,600 113! 56,500] 42,499; 317,871 
1,716| 226,512 32 9,600/ 125] 41,667 938! 83,300} —- 22,793] 347,108 
6,292| 935,935 517; 212,833] 462| 167,092; 1,464] 519,720) 82,294] 1,022:993 
3919] 718,157 115| 34,020; 98| 22,214 676| 199,981) 69,711 "855,082 
3,909| 685,639 134! 49,134! 106] 46,375 314| 130,834} —107,631| 807,429 
40,736| 6,107,611| _1,399| 580,938) 1,184) 387,886)  3,832| 1,371,476] 765,263 7,308,345 
3,046] 385,887) 282| 151,575] 275| 105,251] 3,673) 1,122,506) 49,735] 591,392 
2598! 333,687 308] 132,440] 340} 100,038] 1,109/ 363,198] 55,785| 543,649 
648|. 77,112 1 300; 12 3,300 407| 88,185 5,494 139,970 
5,529] 854,507 190|  63,383| 170| 76,500 _—«586|__—-217,658| 97,240] 661,876 
Tt; 821 oe "781; 347,648! 797) 285,089! 5,775! 1,791,547] 208,254] 1,936,887 
1,389] 160,721 29 8,023| 76] 17,987, 1,143} 315,879 9,344] 250,786 
628} 120,369 6 1.800, 19 5,700 752 299. 4641 3.869' 110,041 
701, 122,675} 26 7.800/  41| 12,300 588 147,000] 3,986] 130,684 
9,718} 403,765 61 17,623; 136 35,987| 2,483) 685,343 17,199) 491,511 
159,741] 21,091,144 16,435] 7,660,729| 9,024] 3,462,819, 102,303) 41,137,735) 2,911,199) 31,887,745 
168-757| 27°546,261' 18,3411 82655184! 10,9871 4,197,200' 104,199' 44,406,363! 2,794,986! 32,814,269 
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AVERAGE PRODUCTION. 


TABLE No. [X.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the average produce of crops per 
Ontario in the year 1885. 


















































































































































































































































































































































| | | ei | | 
5 5 < . oN 
z P ; ales ef) 2 | 38] 2 
COUNTIES. A eee | a S| = | Jol] '4 Ser ee 
4 Gq = na a Zee a aS < 7m D eel 
Hej seel| 4 5 ti 4 Hee Bah | el tae rou ers il 
< ay < < A ie oS > = iS) < 
wie i ro aa ome ten eee Fc oye cell ao |S me 
| Bush.} Bush.| Bush.| Bush.| Bush.; Bush.| Bush.| Bush.| Bush. Ponse| Buck Bush. | Bush.}/F 
asec.) ey en 24,4; 14.7| 27.8] 39.7] 21.2) 18.1] 71.8] 32.5} 32.5] 1.78) 102.7; 400.0} 368. 7mm 
Went ses... 25.6} 15.6| 28.9] 41.3} 30.0) 21.7) 66.8] 23.7] 18.5] 1.70) 101.9] 567.8} 420.0) 
LOTR a 22.7| 14.1| 29.4] 38.3] 13.6] 22.3! 74.0; 20.6] 23.0} 1.61] 68.9] 470.0] 318.9% 
Norfolk 2.3.0... 23.5) 15.2) 29.1! 37.5] 15.2) 20.0; 68.2} 21.3] 15.7] 1.39} 68.3) 445.8] 310.3% 
Haldimand....... 25.0| 13.6] 28.8] 36.9; 16.2] 19.6] 62.2) 14.8] 15.0) 1.47! 119.4! 380.0] 330.0— 
Welland ......... 21.0) 11.5) 25.2} 32.5) 18.7) 17.3! 62.9) 23.5/ 13.3] | 1.46) 81.0| 444.4) 378-6 
Topas fe | 24.0} 14.0) 28.3) 38.2} 16.9| 20.4' 69.6 22.5) 19.0! 1.57} 88.8) 464.2) 3577/8 
Lambton......... 28.2) 14.6} 30.5) 38.6] 17.3] 22.6] 64.9} 23.0) 21.3) 1.69] 94.8) 396.8] 315.0 
Huron, eee. 25.8} 8.2! 28.2! 37.7] 15.0] 25.6] 81.7] 21.2] 25.0] 1.56] 177.6) 480.0|-502.0) 
Brava aes, 22.4 11.2] 28.0) 37.0) 25.0] 24.6). 67.5] 17.0) 22.0) 1.21| 184.3| 615.4) 466.7) 
Group........ 25.2} 10.3! 28.8} 37.7| 17.8! 24.8| 67.7| 21.2 22.0! 1.47! 160.7! 490.9} 455 
MGdey He aL A. 19.6} 8.7} 24.3} 32.8) 22.5] 22.2, 60.0; 20.0} 15.0] 1.18: 190.7] 516.7| 439.4 
Sim GOGaw che eee 25.2) 9.5] 26.5) 383.1) 20.0| 21.2) 50.0) 20.0) 20.0, 1.14] 183.7| 442.9) 371.4 
Group........ | 23.6] 9.1] 25.4) 33.0) 20.5! 21.8) 52.8) 20.0, 17.1) 1.13|@187.3) 460.7) 403.2 
Middlesex........ 23.5) 12.4, 27.6] 37.7] 20.0} 21.4/ 70.1) 21.0} 19.5] 1.68] 72.0] 418.7) 286.0 
Oxfords. trast 24.4} 11.6; 30.3) 38.5] 15.0] 24.3) 63.0] 20.0] 25.0] 1.68; 60.8] 436.4) 318.2 
Boon. ees 21.1). 9.5] $2.1) 36.4) 14.2) 21/7) 68,8) “22.2) 15.2) 1.50) 116-1) 625.0) -50gmm 
Peri w eee. .27.5| 6.9] 28.7, 39.3] 17.0] 26.1] 70.0) 23:01 200; 1.57) 117.5] 521.4) 4257@ 
Wellington....... 23.7| 8.1] 28.4] 37.2: 15.0] 24.1] 70.0] 22.0] 15.0/ 1.64| 130.3] 404.6] 352.1} 
Waterloo ........ | 95.1) 8.7| 31.8] 39.2) 17.3] 25.6] 53.8] 20.0] 20.0! 1.47! 149.6| 440.0] 402.8) 
Putter | Wi ere. 21.8) 9.2) 28.6) 37.9} 10.0! 21.9) 70.0) 20.0} 20.0) 1.37| 143.2| 400.0) 350.0} 
Group........ 24.2} 9.6] 29.5] 38.1) 15.1) 23.81 67.5) 21.1) 19.1 1.59) 110.7| 463.7) 370.9} 
hinésin’ babs. 25.8} 12.5, 28.4) 37.5] 18.4} 19.0] 68.3! 21.7| 20.0; 1.67| 88.9| 386.7] 337.9} 
Wentworth ...... 25.4; 18.4! 32.0! 40.2; 17.3) 23.0) 72.0; 25.0] 20.0] 1.57) 156.4] 535.0) 435.6) 
iaiton fete 08 26.2) 9.8] 31.3] 39.4] 17.5) 21.7] 56.7| 12.0| 20.0] 1.62] 162.5] 470.0] 325.0% 
15ers a i Pa 30.7} 12.7] 33.5} 40.0) 17.5] 21.7|. 70.0} 22.5]. 24.0| 1.49] 113.6] 266.7] 233.3] 
Rook 0b eck Ae | 26.9} 11.7] 30.8] 38.2} 16.0] 21.4] 80.0] 20.0] 25.0] 1.37] 71.5] 587.5) 537.51 
Ontario . 22s. 25.1) 10.8). 27.4) 35.0) 15.4) 21.6! 40.0} 20.0) 25.0] 1.48] 128.6] 437.0] 420.0} 
Durham ..61) 2%. 23.4| 10.5} 28.1) 34.5! 12.6] 20.6] 42.7/ 20.0) 19.5) 1.36) 124.4! 478.0) 406-0] 
Northumberland.. | 24.3] 9.7] 27.2! 30.9| 14.4] 17.8] 37.0} 20.8! 20.3] 1.35] 107.7} 430.0] 317.5] 
Prince Edward... | 21.2) 9.7/_ 21.8] 27.1) 16.4) 24.8) 33.5) 28.6) 23.5] 1.64) 112.5] 225.0) 200.0) 
Group........ 26.7} 10.8| 28.3) 36.3; 15.2/ 21.2) 53.0] 24.5) 21.7/ 1.48] 109.8! 481.4! 411.6) 
Lennox & Add.. | 17.0} 12.1] 23.8} 32.1! 13.9} 19.4] 55.0] 27.2) 15.7] 1.51] 155.4] 300.0} 225.0] 
Frontenac........ 21.1] 15.0} 26.2! 32.0] 17.7] 18.5] 55.0] 28.3] 31.7! 1.38] 74.7) 555.0! 387.5% 
Leeds & Grenville | 20.3] 19.6] 27.0] 34.9! 16.4] 20.2) 46.4] 26.2) 17.3! 1.73] 158.4] 500.0) 275.0 
Pandas. eee... 11.7/ 20.9} 28.9} 41.9] 19.5} 18.1) 50.0) 34.0/ 20.0] 1.71] 212.5] 433.3) 250.0) 
Stormont! ........ | 15.7) 20.7| 28.0! 33.2) 10.0} 18.7| 60.0/ 30.0] 40.0, 1.60] 125.0) 450.0) 200.0 
Glengarry........ | 19.7; 18.8] 25.0] 38.8] 20.0! 17.8!- 50.0] 29.0] 25.0! 1.37] 137.5! 500.0] 200.0 
Pescott wah ees 18.0} 14.4! 20.8! 29.9} 20.0] 13.9! 49.2] 22.0) 22.0] 1.00] 127.9! 250.0] 200.0) 
Russell’... ec.9).0e 5, 11.5 18.4| 24.0} 29.6] 20.0] 17.7] 40.0] 18.0} 27.5! 94] 132.0| 300.0) 333.3 
Watleton 1.4.62 = 14.4! 17.6: 30.9] 34.6! 16.8] 20.1] 67.5] 26.5! 27.0) 1.25] 148.7| 411.7| 361.7} 
Renfrew ......... 16.4, 16.4; 26.6; 32.5] 19.3! 18.6] 40.0] 26.3] 37.7]  .67] 188.2! 295.8] 226.7] 
Banark . ie: to. 21.4; 15.8) 31.0! 34.2) 20.7) 25.6! 40.0) 25.9) 21.0/ 1.51) 175.4! 366.7| 437.5) 
Group........ 19.2) 16.9} 25.8] 34.3) 17.5) 19.1) 50.8, 26.7| 26.1] 1.38 149.9] 415.3 327 .6} 
Wictorat ea i 23.91 9.7| 25.4) 30.5! 16.2] 19.6] 50.0} 10.0] 20.0). 1.17 196 4 537.5] 382.7| 
Peterborough .... | 19.8} 8.1] 23.8] 31.6] 16.2} 19.5} 52.5} 22.0] 10.0! 1.05] 128.4) 430.0] 294.9) 
Haliburton ..... . | 11.2} 12.2! 25.0] 28.3] 14.4] 16.3! 50.0} 10.0) 20.0, 1.00; 119.0) 300.0) 275.0) 
Hastings ee. 18.1) 18.9} 25.8) 32.3) 14.5! 19.1) 36.7/ 25.7! 30.0; 1.38| 154.6! 333.3] 450.0) 
Group <se< 20.6] 10.2] 25.3 ae 14.9] 19.3) 39.7) 23.0) 17.8] 1.22) 139.7| 445.1| 357.7) 
Maiskoka «|.4-4--5 22.0] 13.6} 20.5) 26.4! 15.6] 19.5} 33.3; 19.0} 32.5] 1.08! 115.7] 276.7! 286.7; 
Parry Sound..... 20.0} 18.3! 23.7] 34.7] 17.8} 19.9] 60.0} 22.5} 20.01 1.07| 191.71 300.0] 300.0) 
icons .i)e0s.,.. 20.0) 15.0) 27.5) 28.7/ 16.5} 25.0/ 50.0| 25.0! 20.0] 1.21! 175.0| 300.0} 300.0 
Group........ 20.5) 15.4) 23.9, 29.5) 16.2) 22.0) 39.4) 21.1) 27.9) 1.11/ 148.6) 288.9] 264.69 
Province... (1885 | 24.5] 11.4) 27.7] 35.8] 16.2) 21.7| 64.0] 24.8). 20.1] 1.48! 182.0] 466.1) 383.7% 
wv" 11884 | 24.0! 20.2] 27.3] 38.9] 15.9] 24.0 Ga 92. Bly, SEB wid BO ara 471.9) 382.0) 
| y 
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HORSES AND CATTLE. 


Ontario in the year 1885. 





Working 
Horses. 
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9,771 
7,651 
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42,029 
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E No. X.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the number of Horses and Cattle in 
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HORSES. CATTLE. 
Breeding |Unbrok Work Milch |, Store | Young 
Ma eS H ee €n! Totals. Ox me C len Cattle ov’rand other Totals. 
4vVLares, orses, xen. OWS. two years. Cattle. 
2,710 3,939 14,112 208 11,634 6,868 15,149 33,859 
2,864 4,549 17,184 129 18,483 12,652 | 25,435 56,699 
2,098 3,926 13,675 281 16,250 12,188 20.025 48.744 
1,748 3,054 11,491 517 14,598 6,167 15,384 36,666 
1,850 3,069 10,394 187 12,143 4,802 | 15,494 32,626 
1,250 2,322 | 8,552 203 8,291 | 3,849 | 9,205 21,548 
12,520 20,859 75,408 1,525 81,399 46,526 | 100,692 230,142 
1,990 3,569 13,127 34 16,398 13,416 | 25,778 55,626 
5,3%8 7,939 26,478 458 31,358 25,508 49,746 107,070 
3,295 | 5,874 | 18,584 1,016 25,476 16,643 | 38,469 81,604 
10,623 16,882 | 58,189 1,508 73,232 | 55,567 | 113,993 244,300 
4,001 6,203 | 23,402 2,266 | 32,448 21,775 | 49,126 105,615 
4,047 5,875 | 22,652 942 -| 23,907 16,544 | 32,065 73,458 
8,048 12,078 46,054 3,208 56,355 | 38,319 | 81,191 179,073 
4,633 7,843 26,651 87 | 34,106 | 30,561 48,429 113,183 
2,972 4,686 17,149 151 | 31,555 13,850 | 26,315 71,871 
1,341 2,293 8,824 45 10,154 4,893 12,215 27,307 
3,311 4,584 17,906 140 26,764 17,078 35,509 79,491 
3.777 5,298 20,273 482 25,462 16,616 35,995 78,555 
2,172 2,876 12,066 ak 13,580 5,252 18,089 36,992 
1,522 2,150 8,402 |" 319 | 9,871 | 7,876 | 18,842 _ 31,408 
19,728 29,730 | 111,271 1,295 | 151,492 95,626 | 190,394 438,807 
1,210 2,084 8.304 172 8,913 2,738 9,371 21,194 
1,828 2,971 11,698 176 14,321 4,679 13,572 32,748 
1,310 2,025 8,125 245 9,767 6,301 13,175 29,488 
1,988 2,870 11,378 53 10718 6,345 13,212 31,328 
4,826 6,815 | 24,259 130 | 21,622 8,930 20,347 51,029 
3,627 5,015 18,148 Bl 16,085 10,513 23,358 50,007 
2,291 3,828 | 14,154 91 12,063 7,525 16,895 36,574 
2,958 A417) fy 15: OU 254 19,750 6,248 18,641 44,893 
1,443 2.666 10,101 62 9,464 1,916 7,599 19,041 
32,691 | 122,078 1,234 | “123,703 55,195 | 136,170 316,302 
1,482 | 2,492 | 9,870 | 530 | 13,998 | 5,422 | 192,340 32,290 
1,294 9,484 8,791 439 | 14,250 4,104 | 11,889 30,682 
2,455 4,883 17,340 133 45,107 | 6,145 24,604 75,989 
1.248 2,143 7,691 28 | 16,826 1,995 9,611 28,460 
1,160 1,889 6,609 U 14,719 2,803 9,126 26,659 
1,690 2,154 8,293 38 | 18,087 3,483 | 10,967 32,525 
1397 1,994 7,039 29 12,053 3,018 8,793 23,893 
1,012 1,370 4,539 84 7,908 2,059 6,713 16,764 
2,462 3,330 12,802 37 19,398 7,783 17,958 45,176 
1,638 2.583 10,120 165 16,438 9,124 18,938 44,665 
1,537 2,405 9,844 174 | 18,299 8,038 | 17,472 | 43,983 
~ 17,375 | 27,657 | 102,938 1,668 | 197,033 53,974 | 148,411 401,086 
9084 | 3,419 | 12,249 370 | 13,382 | 9,322 | 17,636 40,710 
1,604 2,584 10,307 540 14,298 6,560 15, 242 36,640 
"07 152 876 380 2,148 1,022 2,949 6,499 
2,313 4,280 | 15,616 1,229 |__ 28,967 7,189 | 18,704 | 56,089 
~ 6,098 10,435 39,048 2,519 58,795 24,093 54,531 139,938 
bee ig02 440 | 1,893 | 1,070 4,180 2.909 6,199 13,651 
180 226 863 529 1,767 1,132 2,703 6,131 
268 261 1,067 746 2,049 1,222 3,033 7,050 
ZOVinn | Mae GOT 3,823 2,345 | 7,996 4,556 11,935 26,832 
95,963 | 151,259 | 558,809 15,302 | 750,005 | 373,856 | 837,317 | 1,976,480 
93.910 | 138,569 | 535,953 16,793 | 710,519 | 384,453 








813,905 | 1,925,670 
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SHEEP, PIGS AND POULTRY. 











TABLE No. XI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the number of Sheep, Pigs a 
Poultry in Ontario in the year 1885. 






















































































































































































































































| 
| SHEEP. Pies. PovLrry. 
COUNTIES. Coarse-woolled. | Fine-woolled. | Pi Oia Uede  e 4 
| Over | Under | Over | Under ovals: | 1year. | 1 year. ee y a 
| 1 year. ; 1 year. | 1 year. | 1 year. 
ee = ——| aeteciccenes, | Cemccaceres Seana: | aneenenae Sees anes ||, Seana —aneeome 
Essex ........ | 12,651] 7,410} 3,041 2,777 25,879! 12,009] 32,052] 44,061) 12,162) 15,522| 
PR BINOT 2 5 th ee 3 | 19,473) 11,209 3,498 ped 36,706) 9,411) 38,104) 42,515; 15,016) 18,166 
DEST es << | 17,548] 11,801 3,199 2,306; 34,854 5,475| 20,975| 26,450! 11,108} . 8,617 
Norfolk ..35... 13,272 8,549) 4, 258 | 2,796) 28,875 4,938) 17,443) 22,381 8,763 6,939 
Haldimand...| 15,491) 10,100; 4,002; 3,216 32,809 3,881] 12,977; 16,858) 10,045 6,995 
Welland ..... 11,110 6,179) 6,187 4,119) 27,595 2,079 8,658 10, 737|__ 8,282 4,584 
Totals. «<5. 80,545| 55,248) 24,185! _17,740/ 186,718! 87,793] 125,209] 168,002|  65,376| 55,823 
Lambton .....! 92,384, 14,752) 2.6571 1,523! 41,316!  4,280| 12,664! 16,944;  8,603| 9,367 
SRSEON Ca ces | 46,155 28, 987 6,068 4,467 85,677 8, 291) 20,384) 28,675; 10,987| 24,986 
BYuce wm. s 455 1 44,658) 27 7,163 6,931 4,438 | 83,190 6, 904; 17,186) 24,090) 6,289 16,072 
Totals...... | 113,197) 7 ~_ 70,902! 15,656! 10,428) 210,183 __ 19,475 50,234 ~~ 69, , 709 __25,879} 50,425 
CEG i Siseath 70,456] 39,701; 7,376[ 4,898) 122,431; 9,148) 26,127; 35,275! 15,936 25,019 
PEINGOE 6... 5s | 45892) 25,476) 7,839 5,675 84,882) 12,927 29, 561 42,488} 17,796] 25,770) 
Totals.....: 116,348) 65,177| 15,215) 10,573) 207,313! 22,075! 55,688] 77,763] 33 732) 50,789 
Middlesex....; 32,211] 21,462) 4,916; 2,879 61,468|  7,570| 27,577| 85,147| 24,664) 21,511 
Cio 65.0545 i 15,681) 10,170 4,742 3,552 34,145 5, 682| 20,176) 25,858 Mi, 046! 8,857 
ce ae 12,361 8,576 3,479 2,344 26,763 2,741) 10,482} 13,223 5, 511 4,704 
erie ck corn 29,784); 20,980; 3,298 2,155 56,217 5,292! 15,841) 21,133 7, 731; 17,991 
Wellington...; 438,900! 27,896 8,610 7,006 87,412 6,275! 23,672) 29,947 12,899 20,311 
Waterloo..... 19,571; 11,831 5,894 3,426: 40,722 3,574; 11,983! 15,507 3,703 6,094 
Dufferin...... 20,097) 13.283, 1,578) 1,824; 36,282) 4,059) 10, 893! 14.952 9,504 12; 545 
Totals...... 173,605) 114,201; 32,517| 22,686 ~__ 343,009) ~ 35,193) 120,574] 155, 767 74,958 958; 92,013 i 
Tuncoln ..-55- 7,609 4,946 3,219! 2,467 18,241)" 3,369 «9,810; 13,179! 7, 7,422) 3,902| 
Wentworth...! 12,195 7,820 3,208 2,425 25,648 2,654 13,254 15,908 8,063). 6, 818 
Halton = is «. 10,513! 6,857; 2,168! 1 ‘561! 21,099} 2,086) 9,517! 11,603 6, 195) 8,358 
Beer Chea 14,477| 8,371]  2,179| 1,649 26,676, 4,294! 15,572! 19,866] 17,374, 16,1621 
OnE e- van ei « 24,233) 12,435 8,392! 6, 811 51,871 6,183! 28,667| 34,850} 17,518) 19,593 
Ontario ...... 20,441; 12,198! 7,827) 5,322 45,788) 6,322} 18,572 24, 8941 11,741) 11,985 
Durham ..... 19,453! 10,749| 2.399] 1,737 34,338) 9 5,013] 12,583) 17, 596! 13,327| 15,757 
Northumberl’d 21, 856; 13,383} 1,927; 1,619 38,785| — 5,754} 13,352} 19,106 eats 12, 209 
P. Edward...; 7,524 4,411! 2,319) 1,275 15,529} = 3,137| 3,794 6,931 f fides EE 4, 469 
Totals....... i301 _ 81,170) 33,638) © 24,866) 277,975) 38,812 ~ 125,121 163,933 ~ 93,582 99,253 ),253 1,( 
Lennox & Ad.|~ 13,550} 9,320/"-2,527|"*1,678|"_—-27,070| 2,858) 5,857; «8,715, 2,874) 6,665) 
Frontenac....| 16,801} 11,250} 3,168! 2,961 34,1801 2.895] 5,334| 8,229). 7,391| 7,442 
Leeds & Gren.| 33,267; 20,761; 7,586) 5,063 66,677| = 7,767 12,919 20,686} 29,215) 15,564 
Dundas... .. 10,616] 6,113 1,997| 1,378 20,104 $598 6,004) 9,600 5,181} 5,769 
Stormont..... 8,623| 4,718) 2,252 871, 16,4641 2)592| 41695; 7/217| 2/168] 3,602! 
Glengarry ....| 14,105! 6,076 3,435 2,100 25,716! 3,934) 5,550) 9,484 2,415! 6, 302 
Prescott... .. 11,441 ee! 2,321 907 21,840, 4,319) 5,811; 10,130 5,081 3,330! 
Russell. ...... 7,241 3,916 1,764 1,173 14,094 2,685 4,678| 7,363 5,740} 3,485 
Carleton ..... 1 21,346; 12,969 5,622 4,098 44,035 6,640} 13,203) 19,843, 22,344) 15,775 
Renfrew...... 32,373| 16,358} 5,635] 3,061 57,427| 8483! 8.594) 17,077) 8,694] 10,110! 
Lanark. ..... 34,499) 20,186} 3,225] 2,168! 60,078) —_5,022| __8,788| 13,810] 19,669} 9,928) 
Totals... ...- 203,862) 118,838) 39,532) 25,453) 387,685) 50,791) 81,363) 132,154 ~111,272! __ 87,972) 1 i 
Victoria ...... | 19,106) 11,518; 4,337 3,663 38,624 6,198} 11,087; 17,235 7. 264s ~ 11,304) | 
Peterborough..; 17,981). 10,169; 2,106) 1,625 31,881} 5,040; 9,409! 14,449) 9,343 11,942 
Haliburton ... 3,034) 1,666) 1,651 911 7,262 547 |. 957; 1,504 537| ) 4,144 
Hastings ..... 23,756} 18,662 5, 124) 3,309) 45,851} 6,701; 11,529) 18,230; 4,989) 11,07 3} 
Dotals sey< 28 63,877| _87,015| 13,218) 9,508) 123,618] _18,486|_82,932' 51,418) 19,517 _36,463| 
Muskoka ..... 5,085} 2,739] 1,569} 921 10,314, 1,094] 1,958! 3,052) ~=—«i1,618] =: 1,501 
Parry Sound..| 1998! 1,120 "532 302 3,952 576| 1,232! 1,808 486! 638 
Algoma .’..... 2,944) rk 542 186 166 4,838; 1,217! 2, 439 3,656} 1,818) 3,065 
Totals. .... | 10,027 5,401 2,287 1,389 19,104 2,887, 5,629 8,516 3,917| 5 204] 
PROVINCE. : | 
1885. ....! 908,762) 547,952) 176,248) 122,643) 1,755,605, 225,512) 596,750) 822,262) 428,233) 476,942) 9, 
1884..;.. | 994,608; 595,996) 176,341} 123,788] 1,890,733] 257,711} 658,447) 916,158 445, 532) 540,130, 9, 
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WOOL. 


0. XII.—Showing by County Municipalities 
Wools in Ontario in 1885, and the a 


and groups of Counties the Clip of Coarse and Fine 
verage for the four years 1882-5. 
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1885. AVERAGE 1882-5. 

CoaRSE WOOL. Fine Woot. Total CoARSE WOOL. | FinzE Woot. Total 

Fleeces.| Pounds. | Fleeces.|} Pounds. Clip. Fleeces.| Pounds. | Fleeces. hou Chip. 
12,432 69,2901 3,087] 16,268 85,558] 12,621 69,151), 1,997| 10,221] —79,372 
19,869, 118,168’ —3,480| 16,780} 184,948] 20,538] 116,540 3,785! 19,181; 135,721 
| 17,326) 99,396, 3,107| 16,152) 115,548} 23,604, 182,710) 3,509| 18,639] 151,349 
13,371 71,973| 4,407] 22,058! 94,031) 16,170 86,188} 4,174; 19,953] 106,141 
15,509 97,099; 4,006] 20,659} 117,758) 17,981] 108,083} 3,706 18,104! 126.187 
11,106 60,930} 6,074) 26,676; 87,606] 11,494; 60,712} 4,169|_ 18,769, 79,481 
89,613; 516,856) 24,161] 118,593) 635,449; 102,408) 573,384) 21,340) 104,867, 678,251 
22,595, 188,264} 2,782/ 14,492) 147,756! 27,485| 157,796 3,606| 19,032; 176.828 
47,064; 268,456] 6,273 33,207| 301,663 51,€34| + 289,497| 5,651] 30,229! 319,796 
__45,027| _ 256,297| 7,050) 38,349) 294,646, 45,055] 253,745) 6,644] 36,107! 289,352 
114,686 658,017! 16,105) 86,048) 744,065! 123,524) 701,038) 15,901! 85,368, 786,406 
71,271| 397,703] 7,604] 38,678] aa 67,211 366,669 B71 45,456 412,125 
46,458} 272,064] 7,955! 41,622) 318,686] 42,216 0,78 8 5,682i 266,464 
117,729} 669,767} 15,559} 80,300; 750,067| 109,427} 597,451) 15,543] 81,138) 678,589 
32,740] 195,271] 5,010) 28,359] 223,630! 42,584] 948,563! 5,055] 28,0911 276,654 
16,061 93,305) 4,829] 25,445, 118,750! 22,515) 129,851) 3,636} 19,153] 149,004 
12,389 74,654, 3,865} 20,465 igaee 14,993 eoi8s 3,054 na, 103,454 
30,557, 173,872: 3,482) 18,851|  192,7 34,015 89, 4,270; 23,04 212,934 
44,830] 265,439! 8,655|  43,407| 308,846. 47.553] 271,170! «7295, 37,345 308,515 
19,827| 108,707| 5,929, 29,771 ie 21,690 Ge ee a1 141,096 
20,491) 112,058, 1,578; 8,523 581; 18,031} 100,843) 2,196! 11,948) 112,791 
| 176,895 1,033,866! 33,348) 174,821} 1,198,127| 201,381| 1,147,171] 29,808) 157,277) 1,304,448 
ees | | ———_ | ——_—— | —_____ | —__ Se | ee ee ee 
7,638 41,615} 3,284; 16,783 58,398] 9,173 47,782| 2,854! 18,884 61,666 
12,234 72,929} 3,216! 16,163 89,092; 14,998 84,620] 28491 14,212 98,832 
10,902 70,756] 2,173) 11,628 82,384; 12,194 76,944, 1,707) 9,342 86,286 
14,595 97,717|  2,043/ 11,114| 108,831| 16,153] 106,954] 1,542) 8,324! 115,978 
' 24,856] 154,200] 8,131] 45,634; 199,834) 26,905] 163,320} 5,624) 30,753! 194,073 
20,824 186,443] 8,182] 45,048} 181,491) 25,061] 156,980) 6,070} 33,900: 190,880 
19,646] 117,647; 2,896] 14,848} 132,495) 21,689! 125,823] 2,365] 13,736| 139,559 
22,228}  128,258/ 2,064} 10,630; 138,888] 21,217} 120,111] 2,545 13,588] 133,699 
7,801} 41,471! 2,354) 11,642 53,113) 8,827/ 47,711) __-2,829|_ 14,091 61,802 
| 140,724| 861,036] 33,793! 183,490 1,044,526) 156,217| 980,245) 28,385) 151,830) 1,082,075 
13,832) 74,699| 2,573) 13,091) 87,790] 14,453| _74.272| 3,363, 17,088| 91,360 
17,444 91,258! 3,261] 17,098} 108,356} 19,077 92,256: 3,681) 18,261] 110,517 
34,033} 171,029!  7,822| 40,022} 211,051] 36, 319 174,808] 9,372] 46,273] 221081 
10,825 53,574| 2,107} . 10,165 63,739 11,090! 54,434, 2,807! 13,416 67 850 
8,731 43,749| 2,281! 11,613 55,362) 8,818, 43,648) 2,679) | 13,649 57,297 
14,310 66,059} 3,783; 18,388 oweee LE ei vans gat 86,607 
11,565 56,522} 2,437| 12,651 ,805 85 58,801 
| 7j292| 35,139] 1,758] 9,196} _ 44,335] 7,381) 34,9961 1,787] 8,866] 437169 
| 22'406| 114,567| 5,716] 28,721! 143,288; 27,926] 187,250| 5,346] 26,497| 163,747 
33,146] 144,012| 5,762 24,8941 ay 32, te oe : AM aN ee 169,689 
35,398! 172,959) 3,283) 15,360) _188,319| 34,712) 164,038] 3,390) 15,677) 179,715 
208,982] 1,023,567| 40,783' 201,199] 1,224,766 217,135 1,029,706 oan 220,120! 1,249,826 
20,334, 110,726 4,516|  24,764| 135,490) 20,936, 113,632| 3,534! 19,985| 133,617 
18,681| 100,909} 2,250] 10,917; — 111,826| 17,928 94,705} 2,291| 11,262) 105,967 
3,115 15,747| 1,687| 7,565'  -« 28,312) 2.565 12,377] 1,367] 5,639 18,016 
24,037, 122,897_5,481) 25,089, 147,986) 23,377| 114,140) 6,827|_ 31,409] __ 145,549 
~ 66,167| 350,279) 13,934) 68,335] 418,614) 64,806] 334,854) 14,019/ 68,295, 403,149 
—~— — | —_—- | a eae ae ———— | |] ——s 
5,361 28,941; 1,606) 8,238; 37,179) 4,474) ~ 24,207, 1,249! 6,415 30,622 
2170, 12,185 557| 2,698 «14,883; 1,353 8,066 548] 8,008! ~—-11,069 
2,987| 18,021 210) 1,169: 19,190; 1,959) «11,718 440) 2,194) 13,912 
ro 10;518" — 59,147| 2,873, 12,105! ~~ 71,252," 17,786; 43,991! 2,937, 11,618) 55, 603 
995,314| 5,161,975. 180,056! 924,891] 6,086,866. 982,684) 5,357,840 172,724 880,507} 6,238,347 
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FACTORY CHEESE. 








TABLE No. XIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and group of Counties the quantity and value of Che 
made at 536 factories in Ontario in 1885, the average date of opening and closing, and the total number) 
factories reported in operation. ; 



















































































































































































































































































o ° 
FACTORIES. QUANTITY OF— $ 3s 2 | Avmrace I 
a eh hcgeee | OF— 
No.in [46 re B23| oS 
COUNTIES. operation. | 2% , ce Cheese Sg 4 ag SS | | 
er | aah es : q 538 “4 Su| 5B |Opening! C 
ee ne | made. 4s (|fesl48 | 
1884. | 1885. |z-7 S Sai 
lbs. | lbs. $ CG: els Vitec, 1 
Riedem. | aes 4 - ete 1 1 1 270,871 26,622| 2,618 86/ 10.17] 9 84|Sune 1/Oct 
RPP i eek be AG oman eee 9} 7,630,339 722,670| 60,504 19| 10.56] 8 37/May 12] w) 
bean ee Pa Seaton eee 24, 23| 16] 15,349,332} 1,472,226} 121,777 16| 10.43| 8 27|April 30/Noy, 
NaerGNc<: Lhe oo LA 20/ 21/ 16) © 17,216,025] 1,661,342; 133,574 23] 10.36] 8 04 28| @ 
Haldimand ...........-- 9 8 6; 6,682,900 653,023] 53,710 69 8 
Welland... Gates eke 5 8 6| 2,022,541 193,234] 16,764 50) 
otals |. athe. «toe | 74, 73| ~+«+54' 49,172,008 4,729,117| 388,949 63. 
Eambton ese asd, Bit cuot! sh 18;4877329|081 07477312 105,118.55) 10: 
Pierone en ve iek ee pene 18) 16, 12] 16,202,876] 1,540,702} 130,808 98] 10.52) 849 » 11 
TOO age tome deans 18} 19] 13] 18,255,800] __ 1,276,146] 106,283 08/ 10.39} 8 33|_» 20 
stand eek eet ees B7| be! 41| + -42,945,905| 4,091,621| 342,210 61| 10.50; 8 36) » 14 
Grav tid, 250.0 Tae | 7; 10; 7 5,358,162 525,820/ 42,847 28| 10.19) 8 15 May 15/Och. 
SaNieGe set 3 See 7 6 6) 3,041,971 292,641 24,145 94 10.39} 8 DEY A aye woth 
otahas i overeis. pene | {ANEOUIG) © O18) ,8,400-188 818,461} 66,993 22) 10.26, $19) » 16 
Middlesex ..... oe ae 41] 40/ 32] 41,803,262) 3,949,605] 331,095 83] 10.58; 8 38/April 30!Noy 
tech bia trees ae | 53); 48| 29] 48,714,082| 4,654,258] 389,888 98| 10.47] 8 38) » 21) we 
Bromiienh. at ik eee 9 7 7| 5,972,461 581,431] 46,973 67| 10.27) 808, » 25 
feria tee Gediete ace ose | 25| 27] 23] 30,814,605} 2,959,681] 254,411 68] 10.41] 8 56|May 4 
Wellington .......-.-.-. | 13} 12) 11} 14,221,071! 1,364,140) 111,985 05] 10.42 8 21) » 10, m 
Waterloo fs .btos eee: 11 8 5| 4,787,582 454,940, 38,332 61] 10.52] 8 43) » 18/Ock 
Teniterin) Ames. a eet: | 3 5 3|__ 2,589,158 246,478] 19,928 97) 10.50} 8 09} » 23) wy 
Dotan. trys kts ee 155, 147/110) 148,902,221” 14,210,533) 1,192,616 79] 10.48) 8 39) » — 1)Now 
Teeth: Ns | 5) 4! 4! 3,556,180, 340,462| 26,519 61| 10.44] 7 79|May 5|Now 
Wentworth ......... .., 6 6 3] 3,775,179 358,665| 29,089 70] 10.53) S11] » 1)_ wm 
PMPeob sess es ees | 3 2 1 338,244 31,970| 2.877 30| 10.58; 9 00] » ~ 4'Oche 
1 PLC Sk os Ae 3 4 2] 1,424,705 132,413] 10,289 07| 10.76) 777! » 231 
Wort... Meath | 3 3 2 675,024! . 64,237| 5,544 211 10.51; 8 63| » 28/Semm 
Oiharto Lau eee 8 7 4| 1,336,691 124°337| 10,223 69! 10.75] 8 22) » 18, 4 
Barham» [Get Ste | 4 4 4| 3,788,995 365,071| 28,296 70, 10.38] 7 75! » 10|Octy 
Northumberland ........ 32! 321 25} 20,001,080] 1,946,543] 152,647 06) 10.28) 7 84| n 3| 9 
Prince Edward....... i | 16, _14| 10! 10,392,995| 1,019,101) __77,155 88, 10.20, 7 57! » 4!_ 
Porte) Bee sae 80|. 76; 5d|" 45,289,098) 4,382,799 342,643 22} 10.33; 7 82) » 61 wi 
(Bat 
Tietnox and Addington’) 18]? 19) \*12t © 16,49t, 933) 918 603) * 117.5402) L0G er 79|May 2|Ochy 
Frontenac ........+6-++: 32| 38; —«-23}-—«:15,562,905} 1,508,978) 118,880 27| 10.31) 7 88) 2] a 
Leeds and Grenville....| 91). 92] 54} 58,686,032} 5,852,103] 463.692 03; 10.03] 7 92|April 24|Noy 
IEEE ES een pin ee pete 20/ 21; 20! 19,695,589) 1,953,788] 162,169 39] 10.08} 8 30, »  30/Octe 
Stormont - SW e00, 02. | 241 25| 17| 14,686,290 1,446,544) 112,146 87: 10.15] 7 75|May 4 
Glengarry .......006. 47,  47|\ 25] + 14,308,859} 1,325,423] 106,604 36) 10.80] 804) » 5 
Prescott. icek ghee | 22 92) 16; 7,925,625 787,519| 64,176 97; 10.06] 815) » 8 
Pe apnicll sews euse ant ics bere % 5 5} —-:1,972,196 197,108| 15,554 10} 10.01] 789, » 5 
Garldtan .. Lehto Woe | Tia pal vie)! eect 866 621,797) 50,121 46/ 10.04] 8 06] » 15 
Retire : Akt... Hee? 5 4 3| 1,336,774 130,774} 10,666 60| 10.22) 816] » 13 
Bistiark 3 tet. sabe | 18} 21) 17; 17,508,815} 1,758,749] 138,984 68} 9.98] 7 93). 7 
Wotdla <n poentet ts cot | 291; 300! 202} 173,346,284! 17,091,286) 1,360,937 37| 10.14; 7 96|May 2 
Gee ‘Renee ie fehim naeen cet re ey sie 4 
Waatoria as abe Sir hie 10/12 6] 3,424,480 338,894| 26,754 69] 10.10! 7 89/May 10|Oct 
Peterborough .......... 19! 20] . 15) 9,873,560 952,110| 75,128 48] 10.87) 789} » 7m 
Hastings.......-...05: | bil 52) 40)_-41,415,423) 4,141,050 324,600 45] 10.00\_7 84|April 27|Nom 
OF ATE A Mt hip | so’ 84! 61; 54,713,463]  5,482,054| 426,483 62| 10.07, 7 85|May 1\Oet 
1885..,.|......| 752] 586} 522,769,107! 50,755,871) 4,120,834 46) 10.30| § 12\May 4|0 t 
Tur PROVINCE 4 1884....| 751!...... 567\ 517,899,803| 50,538,932! 5,284,124 48] 10.25] 10 46] » 3) w 
1888 ESS eae 440! 373,962,719! 37,079,896! 3,872,927 521 10.09' 10 44 » 3 

































mn GH _s ht 
o | te | QUANTITY OF— | Z = 2 VALUE OF PRo- 
$3 | Ze | | = = S DUCT PER Cow— 
o 3S 
a | hg | ; Cheese | ios eee oe 
SE | £5 | Milk used. | ae = S 2 Per Per 
ae | a | made. as 3 2D |Season.| Day. 
Z < | BS 7 <°) 
| | lbs, lbs. el ac $c. cts. 
olin ae i 104 270,871 26,622} 2,618 86 32 145] 1806] 17.4 
LL Gee 8| 149] 6,491,421 617,728] 52,113 25 609] 2,310) 2256] 15.1 
ee ar 11; 166) 11,874,815] 1,134,770] 93,968 72 G43 38 714' 95-30) tad 
2 po ES ie aegetalltl 14) 167; 15,942,620| 1,540,896] 124/393 5] 1,184] 5:407| 23 001 138 
errr 6, 157] — 6,682,900 653,023) 53,710 69 503} 2,430/ 2210) 14.1 
horas, 6] 1331 — 2,099'541 193,234), 16,754 50 227 980| 1711] | 12.9 
ey ee as | 46; 160, 43,285,168 4,166,273) 343,559 27/ 3,298! 14,986! 22 991 14.4 
| et es Rn SS a eee ae 
Ears, ie 12; 151) 10,588,517] 1,003,429! —_ $3,360 60 859! . 3,630] 2296] 15.2 
on 10, 146} 13,699,203; 1,302,318) 110,255 95! 1,075! 46941 23 491 16.1 
el {rvsesessesesseof 11} = 181) 11,543,989] 1,109,904! 92,292 991 1.030] 4’3771 91091 «16 4 
ee Bes fest. 33} 142} 35,826,709 3,415,651) 285,909 47 2,973| 12,701, %261|. 138 
ioe cere a i gc sled pl ka Mies a aM eee ney Oe 
Mare ee A, 5| 189] 3,972,668 391,851) 32,405 31 404, 1,466] 2210; 15.9 
rn, 4} 120) 1,807,172 147,172] 12,334 96 199 740| 16 67] 13.9 
lke Ea aes 9-133] 5,479,840 539,023) 44,740. 27 603) 2,206 20 28) 15.3 
BE Be eee 25} 169] 33,291,611] —3,148,972| 263,771 741 1,641) 10,598] 24 89] ‘14.8 
1h ee eas 26; 179| 43,158,641; 4,129,068] 345,273 241 12783/ 13;599| 25 391 1489 
TN) 6] 164} 5,307,315 521,164] 42,165 86 368} 1,835] 2298) 14.0 
Mees yc cts. 20} 156] 24,726,326) —2,874,447| 208,879 461 1,463] 8570 93 791 153 
SO em aa 9} 144, 11,376,906/ 1,091,497; 89,396 76, 746] 3/960] 22 57) «15.7 
i eas 41 138] 3,272,895 309,543] 26,111 41 231! 21,080). 94. 18h wees 
ee 2! 122) 2,132,162] / 202,408] 16,364 51 182 850} 19 25} 15.8 
MAIS eee 92) 165) 123,265,856) 11,777,099) 986,962 98] 6,414) 40,498| 24 371 14..8 
ae 3} 156] 2,788,548| 265,571 20,774 54| atl gaol aa bal 1a 
oh Cee aad 3} 157 3,775,179!" 358,665! 29,089 70 256] 1,350! 21 541 13:7 
eee... 1! - 132 338,244 31,970] 2.877 30 23 130|' 2213] 16.8 
th 2| 1171 1,424,705 132,413] 10,289 07 103 DIZh 12010 yet 7e8 
ree 2/100, 675,024. 64,237! 5.544 21 71 330! 1680! 16.8 
MeN re. ey 3]. 107! 935,668) 86,341| 7,062 03 140 415} 17 02) 15.9 
Be ge, 4! 149! 3,788,995 365,071) 28,296 70 345] 1,383! 20461 13.7 
yumberland........... 211 157 16,669,025; 1,624,013; 127,086 72/ 1,119| 5621 2261| 44.4 
Meward...'... lc... 10; 149, 10,392,995! 1,019,101, 77,155 88 901] 3,786! 20'38! 13.7 
a 49, 150| 40,788,383] 3,947,388} 308,176 15| 3,172 14, 447| 91, 93\0) alae 
2 ice ey sal ie ee fy =e ae ee 
ox and Addington....| 10/ 155/ 13,383,217) 1,814,391; 102,902 47 941; 4,790] 21 43 13.9 
Bee Se 21; 152} 14,218,755] 1,376,574; 108,859 79 802} 5,064 21.50! 14.1 
jand Grenville........ 48} 168] 53,090,181] 5,293,667] 418,721 47| 2,960] 19, 139) 21 88] 13.0 
erp BN a, 13; 159} 13,796,015; 1,371,114! 114,402 66 599) 5,223! 91 90! =: 13.8 
MAb... 2rs-.sm,} | 12). 149) 11,986,801 1,190,556 92,071 47 602) 4,490] 2051] 13.8 
oS eae a 2) 148] ~— 1,107,785 105,316] 8 408 35 78 440/ 1911! 19.9 
Leni 14) 138; 6,722,859 675,021} 55,047 34 453; 3,275) 16 81| 192.9 
Ht aaa 2) 150 973,780 97,378] 7,907 33 73 3871 2043] 13.6 
ee ee 8} 137] 5,296,246 527,235] 42335 62 349; 2,430] 17 42} 12.7 
ae 3) 125} 1,336,774 130,774; 10,666 60 132 760/ 1404 11.2 
od) rn 18] 154} 17,508,815] 1,753,749] 138.984 68 973] 6,818) 20 38, 13.3 
_ a 151] 157| 139,421,228! 13,835,775) 1,100,307 78| 7,262! 52,816| 90 8313.3 
aS 5] 138} 711,742 268,478) 21,206 90| 212|_1,0801 19 64/14. 
Borough ............. 13] 145} 8,241,198 797,557] 63,018 52 565} 3,126) 20 16] 13.9 
6 Ee ee 35} 164) 37,315,305) 3,731,803! 292,634 11! 1,801) 12970 29 56| —13°8 
eee Re ee 53| 159] 48,268,175 4,797,838 | 376,859 53, 2,578, 17,176] 21 941 13.8 
| 1885 aes 433' 1571 436,335,359 49,479,047! 3,446,515 45 26,300, 154,824 22 961  14.9- 
-ROVINCE < 1884....... 445] 159) 426,260,665 41,595,027] 4,357,208 01; 24,015| 158,366] 27511 17.3 
. 1883. /eon 385| 156’ 327,353,679' 32,495,811! 3,396,882 21' 19/797! 117°577! 28 s9l 18°85 
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AVERAGE AREA AND PRODUCE OF CROPS. | 


TABLE No. XV.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the average yearly area and prodt 
of Wheat, Barley, Oats and Rye in Ontario in the four years 1882-5. 


















































































































































































































































































































































| & | 

Fatt WHEAT. SPRING WHEAT. BARLEY. OATS. | RYE. 
COUNTIES. : = i | ; 
Acres. Bush. Acres. Bush. Acres.,; Bush. Acres. Bush. Acres. | 
Radée . 1.1 hee 33,110| 656,359} 1,924; 30,765] 2,074 55,890!  26,027| 999,254) 849 
Rd ae oer . 61,377| 1,270,058] 2,568} 42,159] 5,818; 154,845 30,780| 1,277,895| _ 48°! 
prea ate eae 45,950| 933,539) 2,096] 34,015, 4,518, 128,966) 31,054) 1,224,070 1,230 
AMholk Kis. ok 33°109| 666,164, 990| 15,869, 6,029} 171,072) 25,991! 963,341 7,30° 
Haldimand..... 32'830|  603,766| 3,116 48,014) 15,334} 346,601 20,770| _ 740,718} 1,306 
icliand *s. fes. 23,247| 383,828] _ 2,215 32,839} 4,373| 108,165, 18,295} 606,975)" _754 
otalSeacess 5 229,623! 4,513,714] 12,909 203,661) 38,136; 960,539 152,917 5,812,253 11,922! 
| |_| |? | 
Lambton . 34,297' 683,364! 7,847; 125,704) 15,069) 377,550 35,988! 1,381,070 268 
Ware. caer 73.130| 1,575,370| 25,890] 363,604] 26,114) 747,469, 68,297; 2,648,066) 301 
IRTHGe oe note = 54,841) 1,140,220) 15,785 Ate 223,120 17,900 497,351 51,858 1,859,467 409) 
inesals cere: 162,198 3,398,954) 49,522; 712,428] 59,083] 1,622,370 156,143] 5,888,603 oh 
Grey tucedatee* | 31,726! 677,952] 53,742] 779,832| 24,094) 631,705 74,378] 2,570,254; — 690 
Simcoe ....-. 11) 38,649) 1,370,075] 87,269] 570,842) 26,506) 727,602} 54,434) 1,948,069) 2,713 
Totals....--+: 90,875, 2,048,027] 91,011) 1,350,674] 50,600) 1,359,307) 128,807) 4,518,328 3, 403| 
Middlesex.....-| 79,561] 1,674,149] 15,177| 250,200) 15,684] 411,413)  65,648| 2,659,199; . 484 
OS a a 40,674, 836,535} 12,973! 230,570! 17,034 527,531 47,799| 1,978,985| 1,295 
Brant jel. 32'839, 682,958| 1,795, 25,279: 14,693) 432,861, 17,573} 717,997) 916 
IPerthieek: es 47,171) 1,058,302; 18,927 293,057; 19,234 567,492 49,500; 2,080,559 252 
Wellington ..... 31,148 661,329) 27,232) 405,717) 32,995! 945,718 59,618} 2,293,318 969 
Waterloo......- 417416, 952,693! 7,860] 120,824! 15,030| 474,962) 31,758, 1,298,072) _ 660 
Dufferin... +... | 18,276| _276,417| 22,198) 310,982! 10,023) 257,085 24,529] 861,161; 1,028 
Watseescees: 386,085) 6,142,383 106,162! 1,636,579/124,693) 3,617,062) 296,425) 11,889,291) 5,604 
fi 3s Ba GI Fos ee ee a cima) © pee fae 8 | 
PEMCOMA: seve feiss 22,668 | 462,680) 2,863) 45,805) 4,527 123,003 17,451 650,323 663 
RG doceth 32943, 726,264, 3,166 52,175] 11,219, 341,676, 27,3845) 1,136,285) 1,160 
Fitton 26.252... 24.398 516,483, 4,089, 63,746) 11,769| 347,392 17,305| 679,703} — 638} 
ee ut ee ee ms 29,102, 718,203, 14,888) 261,286) 30,255) _ 903,629} 25,817) 1,048,214) 2,111 
Raise en 44118 1,039,763| 29,199) 522,778) 50,621| 1,497,035]. 56,379) 2,383,929 2,517| 
Le ae ee 13,746, 314,679! 50,773) 878,578) 34,248) _ 972,472 43,514] 1,672,925} 3,929 
ety el en 3.464, _73,909| 46,537; 801,675! 40,570 1,159,958, 31,386 1,209,205} 6,167 
Northumberland 9.973,  223,860| 33,909, — 506,342| 42,625) 1,077,693 26,685| 908,386} 13,408 
Prince Rdward.. 2,888 44,317| 8314] 114,100) 42,046] 886,149! 12,983) __ 376,000! 10,258 
RT Ls eat 183,230, 4,120,158 193,688) 3,246, 485|267,875' 7,309,007 258,865| 10,064,920| 40,851 
= Vth ee —|\——_- — ps fe ee Pies eS eee 
Lennox & Add.. 2,373| 42,995) 7,589) 118,907 43,509; 1,009,434 20,168, 652,269) 6,798 
7a EO called 2,662 51,646 9,289, 153,340) 20,554] 522,118} 24,915, 821,614) 5,509 
Leeds & Gren . 7,014) 130,502, 13,939 247,291) 11,688 301,949 59,283) 2,061,787 1€,558 
Baniaae. 22 1,995) 35,294) 4,447 87,282) 8,229, 257,015 26,985] 1,043,223! 1,974 
Stormont....... 1,087 19,624} 4,092 78,466| 2,715 78,269 24,055} 865,014, 724 
iguganty i toe. 1.023] 16,647] 7,609) 126,313] 2,043) 48, 441 29,141) 1,053,673 93 
Peescotic.. 20> 127 1,525| 7,842’ 118,469, 1,941 45,122 24,321|  737,525| 386 
Hassell. fe. cs 335) 5,915, 4,438 75,963] 1,224 31,356 16,881] _ 579,072) 396 
aatisbarih Mer: 2,588 36,717| 23,533| 404,334] 6,658; 195, 467 58,049| 2,100,227' 8,892 
Petravis we... 1.688 29,484] 25,444] 453,841! 1,048 28,810}  35,549| 1,280,008! 8,122 
Renae oo. ee 4118) 80,757) 14,487) 244,032|_ 2,279 67,349! 31,689) 1,174,496) _7,342 
Motais ites. cs 25,010) 451,106 122,659} 2,108,238 101,883 2,585,330 346,036] 12,368,908 50,794| 
AV RC HOLL Ase pete - 9,957 197,842! 38,420 589,832; 26,389 682,355! 33,710) 1,157,034 1,468 
Peterborough... 10,527 | 224,610) 27,489 383,486 13,015) 347,125 26,590 930,078 3,870! 
Haliburton..... 84 1,251! 1,376) 15,670 290 7,383 4,382! 120,741 397) 
Fiaetings fot fo __8,839| 168,778 19,128] 323,481) 42,308) 1,054,204 ____39,007| _1,257,078| 18,430 
PIs n  tes I—"~39,407) 592,481) 86,413, 1,312,469] 82,002) 2,091,067) 103,689; 3,464,931] 24,095 
Rinckoka ..i.sce 54 982| 1,716} 26,807) 523; —«11,576 7,358] 230,682) 487 
Parry Sound... 54 1,001) 2,022 34,805, 676! 16,560 4,381; 144,388 538 
Nigomia 2.<-'-2> 865) 8212! 7,482) 150,755|_559|__—15,025)_—8, 221]. 118,045) __107 
Totals.......- 473 10,195, 11,220)  212,367| 1,758 43,161; 14,960| 493,110; 1,182! 














Tue PROVINCE.. ! 1,006,401' 21.277,018 673,584) 10,782,901 726,030 19,587,843 1,457,842) 54,500,339'188,774 
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. ; 
PHASE. Corn. Buckwuuat, BEANS. Hay AND CLOVER. 
SOUNTIES. ee ——— - pe | 
| { 
a | -Aueres Bush. Acres. paver Acres} Bush. | Acres! Bush. Acres. Tons. 
x eee oi 3,282, 64,708) 30,147). 2,333,014 594 15,835, 489] 18,480 34,116 54,564 
Re  .. 6,177] 129,230! 25,667| 2.012380! 831 21,412/ 10,416] 211,546 49,787 78,465: 
ee. | 8,646) 168,162| 14,824) 1,136,769| 1,166 26,781| 1,170] 26,875 48, 437 73,629 
Meee eo... 11,233, 240,736] 13,906! 968,482) 4.851 99,815] 935; 17,850 41,243 59,734 
Pmand.”..... 2... 11,040) :204,905: 1,953! ~—-119°559] 580 11,465) 184| 4,049 49,293 69,390! 
and er! 3,476) 59,398) 6,803 392,930) 1,699} 33,918] 922] 14/573 44,401) 65,454 
yee. 50... 43,854) 867,139] 93,300] 6,963,134 9,721! 209,226) 14,116} 288,373} 267,207| 401,936 
ie 6,254 123,846] 7,383] 446.9871 476 11,670; 373] 8,229 51,135 78,577 
n 3) ae 27,262 611,799 1,744 115,069! 215 4,078} 105} 2.760 88,628] 127,446 
By, 33,891} 795,520) 356 19,310} 213 3,465; 85|__1,624 75,845] 95,334 
Mes. ...........) 67,407| 1,531,165 9,483! 581,366! 904 19,213) 563) 12,613) 215,108) 301,357 
easy. | 426701) 946041] a7al.aa.797\ 993 5,718| 120] 1,829|  108,819| 134,059 
Be ess... 29,254| 663,140 633 35,750) 263] 4,498) 105] 1,859 71,8281 101,155 
ae |~71,924) 610,081] —-907| -—B0,ba7| B56 10,216] 225! 3,688! 180,147| 935 a14 
lesex Bgl | 16,124] 303,362) 10,471! 763.5971 439 8,833|° 419] 8,056 87,969} 142,446 
LE aa ; 11,828, 266,488) 8,574) 555,580) 678 15,252! 279} 8,447 62,654 99,031 
SA ees 7,897, 165,884) 4,644] 339.381) 745 16,629} 821} 14,963 32,816 52,000 
Br eat 2 19,961; 449,290 626 44,614; 113 2,863} 65! — 1,680 64,937; 108.514 
a 34,586! 789,218 543 33,637| 136 3,146] 93 449 78,640;  127°668 
ee 12,309} 294,221; 1,668; . 113,581/ 103 Uap ge ae 615 42,444, 70,199 
aa 10,903) 216,800, 48 3,018) 74 1,365 8 167 31,742: 46,665 
| 113,608] 2,485,363) 26,574! 1,858,408 2,288 50,335) 1,644/ 34,377) 401,202|_641,453 
i ‘sy “ad Ph ah Ha on ead —— ee eee Se ei PARE SLE 
eg, 3,952 77,293| 6,048; 396,310] 727 20,331; 171|. . 3,619 39,331 54,519 
Borth......... 8,792| 187,215} 4,811) 376.7221 739 17,783) 154; 2.998 44,980 73,727 
ae 9,620| 226,409} 1,025! 65,181! 160 2.870 \naneh 591 34,207 54,445 
ee 11,842) 259,836. 335' 20,857 271 5,249] 72/ 2,070 37,250 59,577 
eee 24,674 552,014 1,329 90,548] 992 7,116), VLE 5, OOL 71,337| 107,328 
| aes 23,353| 499,800] 2,329) 132.333] 315 6,516] 432; 9,807 51,067 77,974 
By) 21,164} 435,305} 1,915) + +—106,301/ 726 15,233} 343] 7,645 43,963 64,231 
umberland®... | 19,262; 353,291/ 3,603] 201,103 3,546 77,588} 630] 12,978 51,425 €8,890 
» Edward..... 6,353) 132,283) 6,577) 280,375) 5,555) 129, 483) 380) 10,146 28,802 40,642 
d=: 129,012| 2,723,446] 27,965) 1,669,730] 12,331 282,169) an 54,855} 402.362) 601,333 
g pe BPS |e STR mesa Es Le oases ——— en 45, ge 
ix & Addingt’n| 8,384] 167,927 2.400! 117.698 2.164 62,848] 158] 3,297 40,825 55,210 
Bos seen | 41555 227,358, 1,766 —_93,027| 1,404| 377185! 350 10,234; 58,787| 80,669 
& Grenville... 6,493) 131,028) 4,931) 271,192) 5,643) 141,672) 402] 8.142] 1097676 150,795 
1,876 42,019] 1,421 88,785] 1,394 40,735} 161) 4,236, 32647 51,679 
on 2,916] 62,140] 1,405 71,828! 2,270 58,892) 171] 5,319 29,677 46,356 
6,907| 123,925 883 34,413) 1,076] —-30,766/ 95) «2869 32, 826 51,098 
11,757| 171,655/ 1,445 64,483] 1,823; 40,369 617| 20.190 27,594 38,249 
4,741 97,459 470 21,422; 982 22,553} 300! 7,535 17,559 22.717 
| 13,458] 294177] 1,208 63,437| 3,809 90,438} 508] 12,744 54,559 70,983 
20,315 429,584 508 27,270| 1,062 25,692; 503/ 12,329 58,002 62, 689 
10,999] 270,851} 1,377 64,143) 6,766) 181,468, 246) 6,004 56,038 80,212 
99,401; 2,018,123) 17,811] —917,698/ 28,393] 732,618! 3,511} 92,829} 511,190] 710,657 
15,223) 316,381/ 451 26,077; 436 7,649 96) 1,801 36,407 46,047 
14,434 299,653 | 385 20,752] 635 14,815; 206; 2,969 37,435 45,342 
1,497 28,981 147| 7,264) 310 4,021] 29 580 9,277 9,975 
16,872} 303,909 5,692; 263,266] 3,110 81,998] 261) 5,943 63,083 88,610 
~ 48,026} 948,924] 6,675) 317,359 4,491, 108,483] 590 11,293] 146,202) 189,974 
—-= ti aE ac ae Sacha | Tes. | = 
56 52,453 152 5,446| 233 5,854; 29 755 18,185; . 21,661 
1331 27, 657 106 3,730; 236 6,158] 26 544 9,127 10,566 
3,013 80, 158 76 3,563) 63 1LSOLpioee TL 179 8,850) 12,356 
6,906] 160,268 334] 12,739/ 532/—*'13,813/ 66/ —*1,478| 86,162 44,583 
580,138! 12,344,409! 183,049 12,365,981! 59,216) 1,426,073] 23,105] 499,506! 2,159,580 3,125,807 
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AVERAGE AREA AND PRODUCE OF CROPS. 


TABLE No. XVII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the average yearly area an¢ 
duce of Potatoes, Mangel-wurzels, Carrots and Turnips in Ontario for the four years 1882-5. 
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POTATOES. MANGEL-WURZELS. CARROTS. TURNI PS 
COUNTIES. 3 Be : 
Acres. Bush. Acres. | Bush, Acres. Bush. Acres. 
Te sores hither, eee 2,920) 359,196 184 77,139 67 21,241 933 | 
1) Ra hs COPS P En on EOL rn 3°733| 553,733 253| 104,942 125 37,580 399 
Fleet Ueetre ks PAs ben. Oe eee 3,077| 311,506 258, 96,075 135 36,023 363 
DCEO Week ees cutee ant tere gee | 8,973] 490,225 152 59,210 109 34,396 606 
PE iteiathel Ws cod: a. aon ie Seelchen ae 1,724| 206,283 108 35,987 66 16,681 7 
Shatter Weems. sibs. Mee 9.703! 287,224 131 AT, 261) 3\0! 7218 tS LOG alae 
UES ONE RUNES ce tata a MD Ve a Ct 18,130, 2,208,167; 1,086} 420,614 574) 165,112) _ 1,816 
Pr On et es cc ee dee 3,271| 363,888] 355} 127,225 166 47,032 299 
ZIRT Soe MRED TEM SROMinR Eri bes 5.405] 742,384) 1,327] 612,237 556| 239,245] 6,891 
rnc LAW c ec uhiiarmente  nathiensee 5,023) 624,744 446) 205,669 312) 115,781! 5,895 
Tota eat. 5 Aiothar Asc eee ae 13,699!" 1,731,016} 2,128) 945,131, 1,034| —-402,058| 12,585 
5 gm ——— +> [_ ——— ———- —- |_| = 
rer bane uate uote aaa 7,409] 973,002 367| 181,621 595| 244,636 8,548 
Binicoe. api ie 7. pei cael .... | 6,968) 960,096} 708) _—«292,801) * 630; —245,457| 2,968 
FAR HEALS ANS. Oreck Mees A: o's ee 8 14,377! 1,933,098] 1,075} 474,512] 1,225; + 490,093| 11,516 
Mid lesex tees, atau «<ul uraeiaeye 6,154 678,096) 1,129) 471,516 474}. 149,479| 1,608 
Orion oMian ts ee nee: 3708; 4097191] 961/ 469,801| 348} «150,644! 4960! 
Bn eo eee ka}, dameates 2,372} 290,880 327| 180,922 241} 109,661! 2.166! 
Pare eee ak ice UD, was s Ae 4,179| 494,558) 1,359; 629,141 449! 187,782| 5,075 
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as 17.5, 17.8| 17.8} 27.6] 36.0, 20.6| 21.1] 53.7| 24.2] 24.5] 1.081 167.3) 378.5] 335.9| 333.2 
ees. 19.6| 16.9] 17.5| 29.6) 37.1) 19.9] 24.6) 46.6] 26.8| 24.4) 1.48! 164.1| 498.4) 400.4) 385.0 
Group 1820) 11722) :17.8) 2574) (8517) 18 6) 20.3)5 BY.6))- 25.8] 2674 1-39 137.9} 410.3] 351.7) 341.1 
m... 19.9| 15.4] 16.3) 25.9] 34.3| 16.4] 20.8. 57.8| 17.5| 18.8| 1.26| 135.3) 492.3) 363.1| 347.4 
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(a a") | oe ae al SS oS aoe! ——) | eS ee ee ee 
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ma ...... 22.5) 20.1] 20.3| 26.9] 36.6) 17.9| 26.6] 46.9! 28.6] 16.3, 1.40) 176.6) 333.9| 274.4] 374.2 
Group 21.6| 18.9] 19.0) 24.6} 33.0| 20.6) 23.2 ity all 22.4 1.23] 150.9 seal 265.8) 311.6 
Provives 21.11 16.0 19.1! 27.0' 37.4! 16.91 21.3! 67.61 24.11 21.6! 1.45! 127.21 446.71 379.6! 392.9 
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RATIOS OF AVERAGE PRODUCE. 


TABLE No. XIX.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the per cent. ratios of total yiele| 
1885 to average of total yields in Counties and groups for the four years 1882-5; also, the ratios for the Provine) 
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LE No. XX. —Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the per cent. ratios of average yields 
ee in 1885 to average yields per acre in Counties and groups for the four years 1882-5; also, the ratios 
or the Province. 
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RATIOS OF AREAS UNDER CROP. 





TABLE No. XXI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the number of acres under 
the various crops in Ontario in 1885 per 1,000 acres of cleared land ; also, the Province ratios for four years. 
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E ' RATIOS OF LIVE STOCK—WOOL AVERAGES. 


.BLE No. XXII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the averages of number and’ 
ls value of Live Stock in Ontario in 1885, per 1,000 acres of cleared land ; also, the average pounds of Wool per- 
i fleece in 1885, and for the four years 1882-5. 
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TABLE No. XXIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the Area and Population (R ral, 
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AREA AND POPULATION. 


and Urban) of Ontario, as returned by Municipal Assessors for the year 1885. 











































































































































































































































































































































* Cities are not included. 







































































+ London East annexed to London. 
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Totals | 2,999,538 48,666} 3,048,204} 2,232,528 601,722 213,954! 56,796 209,491| 70,577 280, 
Len. & Ad. 365,518 38,522 404,040 202,033 148,319 53,688 2,671 18,899 4, 746| p , 
F rontenac. 586,515 81,508 668,023 206,515 370,792 90,716! 1,966 21,145 1,330! 22, 
L’ds &Gren 739,308 8,516 747,824 392,486 253,383 102,005 3,062 38,286 17,450! 5D, 
Dundas... 234,695 2,518 237,213 133,776! 70,837 32,600 1,262 14,983 2,804 1G 
Stormont ; 248,128 2,143 250, 271 112, @15 126,559 10,897 920 15,908 5,397 21, 
lengarry. 287,032 152 287,184! 136,832 102,847 47,505 525 173677 966 18, 
rescott ..| 269,421 16,959 286,380 120,797 126,755 38,828 166 17,653 2,380 20, 
Russell... . 213,088 38,045 251,133 74,436 175,372 iyove 164 145240) eee 14, 
‘Carleton . | 557,600 16,444 574,044 259,816 186,659 127,569 470 30,661 L572 32, 
Renfrew . .| 807,450 49,512 856,962! 232,662 567,436 56,864! 842} 28,517 7,961| 36,41 
Lanark... .' 607,371) __ 55,9241 663,295 277,855} 271,518 113,922} 1,097 20,628! 12,513) _ 33,8 
Totals e: 4,916,126; 310,243] 5,226,369; 2,150,023) 2,400,427 675,919] 13,145 938,591 | 57,119 299,00) 
Victoria... 528, 867 36,207 565,074 233,861 217,095 114,118 1,818 21,546 8,579 30, 
Peterboro’. 485,458 41,840 527,298 218,468 240,302 68,528 1,969 18,614; 11,328 29, 
Haliburton 513,211 24,839 538,050 25,435 486,981 25,634 37 6, 0401 oan D4 
Hastings.. ___ 793,589 133,797 927 ,386 313,823 541,386 72,177, 5,014, 32,719) 8,863! 41, 
Totals ..| 2,321,125! 236,683} 2,557,808 791,587] 1,485,764 280,457 8,838! (Whe pes: sity 106, 
Muskoka. . 456,840 52,799 509,639 49,677 384,604 75,358 349 10,581) 2,530 13, 
Pany S’d. 219,874 28,654; 248,528 26,671 217,468 4,389) 56 6,222 ne eee , 
Algoma... 226,151 46,176) 272,327) 27,442); 229,840 15,045, 165 7,143) 6,097 ee 3, 
Totals .. 902,865 127,629) 1,030,494 103,790 831,912 4,792 570 22,946 8,627! 31, 
Dae i 185) 20,671,554 1,103,745) 21,775,299| 10,856,283] 8,883,004 2,036,012! 191,266) 1,126,554! 369,152] 1,495, | 
; 184] 20,567,632! 1,144,684 21,712,316! 10,736,086} 8,914,719! 2,061,511! 192,837: 1,117,880) 363,869! 1,481,4) 
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MARKET PRICES. 


TABLE No. XX VI.—Showing the average prices of Agricultural Products at the leading markets of Ontario 
July-December in 1885, and the average for the half4year, and for the Province, 









































































































































































































































| | baal | | | | 
| A . 2 oF 
vided 3 zz : ; ; ; | , << Om 
es ceca eam = nrc gD tce ra a | 5 | E | g SI-f 
ham gies 1 agar i ae ioe A etre laa ae eae ae De 
Cee Boke Bue: ese eee a ee Some 
Wis aa) aa snes |e jaja =) DD atoen & | 1885. | 18 
Fatt WHEAT, | | 
per bush. :| cts ets. 54! etse 1) (ets tects.) SCtssal Cts eCts. Ai cks cts. | cts. | efs.! cts, jl ° cts 
WALLY nee ek ae 82.5| 84.0! 87.5) 85.0) 84.0} 85.2] 80.8) 83.0} 84.4) 95.0) 85.0; 80.0} 85.2] 84.9 
August ....| 83.3) 82.0} 88.8] 83.8! 85.0) 85.0] 81.2) 79.8] 79.2} 82.5] 84.8] 80.5 81,91 82.3 
September .| 80.0} 78.0} 92.5) 79.4| 85.0! 81.6 77.5 73.1] 75.7), 82.5] 80.3] 79.0; 80.6) 794 
October ....| 80.0] 81.9) 91.3|° 85.3! 88.4] 82.6] 82.4! 78.9] 73.5] 81.7] 80.1) 84.21 86.0 81.1, 
November .| 80.0} 85.1} 92.5 81.0) 86.8} $81.5 77.5 79.6). 73-1) 88.1) 81.0) <83./6) (85-7 esl an 
December..| 80.0} 78.4) 92.5) 76.7; 87.5] 81.0] 81.6] 75.0) 73.4) 85.5} 80 °| 77.7) 83 | (ey: 
Average,.| 80.7} 81.7) 90.8 81.3 86.2| 82.7| 81.6} 78.3] 76.5! 86.4; 82.0] 80.9] 88 5 81.5 
Sp’nGa WHEAT, | | 
per bush. : | | 
Daly's ens Wa tetenanes pay MeL (Ve eR EAL PRR is Vote 84.0} 85.2] 84.5) 83.0 84.8| SLR as ard nee ats 85.2} 84.8 
muse on. | S020) SBOne evel ses 85.0} 85.0} 83.8) 79.8) 80.6) 82.5)...... | ee te 82.8| 81.7 
September .| 80.0] 78.0)......)...... Sh lOlh Sl V6le B22 B75 Le 770i) eee Oe. cee lene a1 TO 
DOCEGDE Re, OOO! Bi Oie ice mene 86.4). 82.6) 8226) 78.9) 74:9) 8h. Thc us 0 85.8] 80.8 
November. 5.080. 0) S8h;2ie. ool sakes < S86. SP S1A6) oT 0oe S42 Tao eo rOle es. 77.1) S001) eae 
December:.| 80:0} 77.4), ses] scneus | 87.5 = 81 26)7.7020) FOO Sool ae a 68.8 09 10.2 
Average. G60 M4 SLAG. Vegelaeee ee 855810 SQS7t PSS OI SLI 7G ron BOLO uae oe 73.4) 83.5] 80.6 
BARLEY, per | | 
bush. : | | 
RIAGLY 8, Oe Ro 57.5} 54.0} 52.5} 48.0] 65.0] 51.5]...... | 45.0; 49.2} 51.3] 50.0] 44.4 55.0 51.3 
August 55.0) 54.8} 51.3] 48.0; 65.0) 52.7| 56.5| 42.5; 49.9] 50.0] 51.8]~ 47.5]: 55.0] 51.8 
September .| 55.0} 51.5) 52.5) 46.6} 64.1] 54.1) 55.0] 54.4) 51.5} 50.0) 57.5] 47.5 ae 54.5) 
October....| 56.4) 53.0) 47.5) 48.9] 61.6] 54.0} 55.8} 56.0) 55.2) 54.2; 52.0) 48.5, 68.8]. 56.3 
November..| 60.5) 56.2) 44.21° 48.7; 67.8) 56.0} 50.0; 60.0; 51.6) 57.5] 48.3 50. 4| 73.6} 57.0 
December . . | 60.5 60.3] 47:5] 48.0] 68.8] 66.5] 53.5] 70.0) 51.6] 57.5) 50.0] 50.4; 75.5] 59.0F 
Average..| 57.6) 55.1] 49.4} 48 j aD 56.0) 55.7) 64001 9 SLs 53.9). 51.7] A883)" 671 pe hae 
OATS, per | | | | | | | . 
bush | 
SUE ete ee 44,0] 31.0] 34.7) 30.0) 40.0| 35.5} 35.0; 30.3] 31.0] 38.0) 30.8] 30.4 36.4 33.0 
August s:..1°(35-0) “29°71 (34.9) 2981" 40.0) 33.8) 35.0) 31.01" S07) 84.2) FOG) Sir 7is 36s ae 
September .| 35.0] 27.7] 38. 26.9| 36:3)’ 33:5[ 34,0} 32,6] 29°56) 3275) 31.5) 32:5] 36,2 oie 
October....| 34.1) 27.8} 38.3) 27.1). 81.11° 30.5] . 30.0): 31.3) 29.11" 30.0]. 97.8] 28.07 Shetiirnn es 
November..| 32.0) 29.9] 31.5} 27.5). 32:3) °30.5|, 30.0} 3215) 29.8) 31 4) 99,7] 299.0) 35.5) S1% 
December..| 32.5; 30.1] 31.0} 27.5| 34.3 —— 31.0] 31.0) 29.4] 31.8! 29.5} 28.9] 34.9] 31.1 
SESS, PSS: (RULERS (erence 2 TEED APRA pra dee Lo Rr ee ue sis 2 eR RC US a 
Average..| 34.2|> 29.3} 33.1] 28.0; ' 35.3/°32.3| 33.2} 31.3), 29.9) 383.0 29.8; 29.8) 35.6] 31.5 
Ryg, per bush: | | | 
aba row ae DI VOI DOL ano 20) aaa 60:0), “bb /b)o. .... VOLO 2OGr Ol npOoe Olan uae, ble wee bee 70.4) 58.8) | 
Anucust os.) 6205)" 54,5" 50.0)0 2 PAVOOFOE bb toler ene SOLO} OS OuaG LSp la tak) mene 57.0] 56.1 
september .{ 52.5) 50.3). 54.5).... .] 60.0). ‘53.5|° 56.5) 50.0) 56.0) 51.5!.., 58.0] 55.2) | 
Metober 0/1 Pot Ti" 00 bp OZ Lele, BOM 62D b35a! fOUCO! EGLO GO. O12 Gers | ena blobs g 35.0 . 
November..«|. 50.0; 50.5) 50.0)...... BL: 87 62.))),55.0)) (50,049. Ole DOO ree aaa a2 53.5| 
December .s1'750,0)- 50.51 50,01 2 6319 2 bie 52.51 O40 0 Ag On eae | Re | 60.3 53.2 
—— | —$_$——— | | | | | | | | | OO __l“*=t t 
ey Dadi) 51 G OL Cee 55.4| 53.6} 56 i 50.0204 Ol D1 .Dl ie, 5s | eee = 5.2) 
ERTS Gaerne IPI Ne eS ETS a ee et ee 
PEASE, per | | | | j | 
bus | 
REY ea nse 61.0, 56.6] 67.5! 52.5] 60.0] 60.0] 60.0} 60.0} 59.3] 62.5 65.0 57.5| 64.0] 61.5 
August ....| 59.5, 56.8] 70.0] 52.5] 60.0) 55.0} 61.0) 57.5, 56.7] 62.5] 64.4] 60.8] 64.1| 60.5 
September .| 57.0) 54.0] 72.5) 52.5) 60.0) 57.5) 62.0) 54.5) 54.5) 62.5) 55.7| 57.5! 60.1) 57.0 
October....| 56.5) 56.3| 67.5) 50.6] 57.0| 57.5) 60.7) 52.8] 53.0, 61.3). 53.6) 57.0| 60.1) 56.2 
November. .| 55.0; 56.0| 62.5] 50.0] 57.5] 57.3] 59.5) 54.0) 53.11 59.5! 55.5) 56.0 60a 56.4 
Pad: | 55.0) 55.3]. 62.5} 50.7| 58 8| 56.5 a 56.1! 53.0 —— 55.5) 55.4 oes 56.7] 4 
Average. . 56.6| 55.8] 67.1]. 61.5 58.8! 57.5| 60.8 ar 54.9) 61.6} 58.5| 57.1! 61.5] °58.0] 
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MARKET PRICES. 


.BLE No, XX VI.—Showing the average prices of Agricultural Products at the leading markets of Ontario for 
be July-December in 1885, and the average for the half-year, and for the Province. 












































































































































































































































































































| ‘ | | a ig 
og Sa a a NN x I 
| = z 5 bh g S oe a 4 E 2 S Province. 
= A Be etree Ss a, % 3 6) 5 | € = = 
| = OMe ean ok gm eta UU nM | ae) ul cid ve 
Be aS | Se peg |i LS le ea ees 
re, 1 1 SS Ream aed) Trad ge mas ane gee [Ow cg 
DRN, per | i | 
push. inear:| cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts cts. | cts cts. | cts. | cts cts cts. | cts cts. 
Dh eee Rs Ae 86.2). 50 sf 29-4) 38.7) OBR Ele oe eae ane 
b Joleen: ict Ma eey | A Ome NE JD.6| cccmucl O40 SO Ola Zon ON wiete heuer 28.1]... ae 
mecember ,.|.....; “yet Mi aaa Oat | 3.4 TAR 32 2 Re ae 28 3] Oooh Oc Ol ioe yhia eas 27.5 
| Average..|...... Beale os eS ONO ae B49} apo) 28 Sl Boel eb ee, ae my LE ee 
UCKWHEAT, 
iper bush. : | 
Mctober....|...... AVA SORT ge A teal ooh cle ek 40). sea pee Bf cel, VAOL OL. EE SLO Ren Sem aie ues les Aly Ai sane 
INovember. .|...... ARAN Si. OW Leds cheat | Li ae 4004 ee 34; 8 ViAOrOle ached abe. BO Cae 
December ..|...... | eyo Ue gay RH Chea CREE Or GuMDe Mea? 43 Dae SOT Re eds eRe me ey | Atal me Oe 
| Average..|...... HOTON 30! Geico we Ate a10}s get [7 30121" Os ap serge Sons ae | 39.9). 0 
ANS, per {|———-|———__| — |__| —_—_— —— Ti Ae acl ia te hf ae 
‘bush. : | | : 
MeevOver..:-| ois... SOOT LZO MOL a at | Ch vbremneeai tes dou hia akc tele ho hod Mekal D6. 312 (OT eer Aeon pee ee ae BAYA ey ee 
November. .|...... BoM) 12 oeBOe les aul ua uals ib liael 7041100 Chae wet eae oe pea see 
mecember..|...... SOO REL Patt Ol Ol eee alba eT rae v2 Fa eg ToeOle aude oo part Lsinia 61 SO COM sam Me 
| Average..|...... | pa Ou Libamveet aco al ater tayo! [dapat OO gtIgLOO ee Nese a erie 80 y ae 
TATOES, per | | | i 
bush. : | | 
October....| 35.8) 45.9| 26.3} 34.2| 30.0] 31.2} 48.0; 23.2] 40.0] 25.0 44.3| 37.7| 36.9 DO. ol eee 
Vovember..| 36.7; 48.3] 25.0} 45.0] 36.2] 36.7] 58.3! 30.0] 42.2] 30.4 OL. Zl) 379m, 4213) 4b Oe 
IDecember..| 36.7) 48.2| 25.0] 38.3] 37.5! 36.7 47.9| 32.5) 45.7| 35.3) 51.7) 43.3] 41.7) 43.3)....._ 
mm Average..| 36.4) 47.5} 25.4) 388.7) 34.2] -35.0!: 49.8] 28.5) 42.6! 31.1 48 .7|. 39.8). 40.3 4Y .Upsyieee 
i | —_ | —__|-—__| -—__|___,__ ——— | | —__| —_|___ }_ 
ARROTS, per | | | | 
bush. : 
Gace oil hecoeeea hae ere Dp aOR tewe ciatalPaaanca oh alsttictal (40,0) stir cit ee tet MRO sitet 2 any eM eaten ee a 
og a a | CSS its rash ko ee ee ly ad Bae, ks | MR ee am ON Net ge Reta aed aes 30201 USL GU Sane 
Sy ne Ree Boe RB eel cay 08/0 ONT | Laat ae ges ee 30.0) B01 Di. Ok 
Average. .| Se eda CTs | eee abe Beh COR Meee fracesOLs | orcune sat clacee | SO Spe eae eee 30.0! 32 : Piet, 
fy SS Ta Ea | SRE ean |e) | Seem | cen | per TO) | EY —,. 
URNIPS, per | | | | 
bush. : : | 
Ce ed es er re > AUSCE: ave eee (ARS Peak cal tie a ae PAT a 22: Ol 20, OP hs DY ee Qh 24.8 Pei fs - 
MNovember. .|......|...... aber iam A plea rte He le 92.5] 26.5]...... Ne 93.5) 93 Oh ue 
December ..|......|...... Br lee el ge ae Se ae 225)... ke 93,.3) a reg 
| Average..|......|. Me Cs ee Tibi a eee | Se BS. S| sea 925/25 4a nea 24°. 9), 723 Gin ean 
Toot, per lb: 
TE ia LG Ob yee ¢ TEOMA OAs O19. aD Dios Ole S74) 2 1S Olen: ee de Ae TRO R rie 
mruemist)....) 16.0)-../,.. BG Olt OV Lin 0) 4019. OA Ol a LO Olds 60 18.0) vane Meh. OF taht TR Eas eee 
September .| 16.0)...... TS ONSET OV aot vs TOPO STG O15 18.0) 517, Ol 1S Oban: os Nis O) ta ee eka 
metober:...|16.0)....,. DOM at Olas ai teltpt a eld lee tO EO 1730) DUS so | 20. Oe te 17.4)... 
(November../ 16.3]..:... STIR OW ory Olan ng LO OLY pa On OLn 7 30 TOS G reas Jaws Cree d Viger yi ae 
Mecember...| 17.0|..:... | Pes Urs Olas ed LOO Le One t SO LT a OTe Oita beurre Iie gl ina Peeyy 
» Average..| 16.2)...... | 17.5! 16.91 17.0] 19.51 16.6 ae 170; ntersie, fe iSO ee yor eam 
| en LALLY A AEST YB WNL | RI 
lay, perton:| $c.| $c.l $c] $e} Seal $ c.| §$ | $c.) $e] $el $ol Gal Be, C. 
Biuly. ...%.. 14.50! 7.75| 11.50} 8.50} 9.67} 8.50) 10.00} 9.40! 7.69 14.86 10.50] 9.00) 13.22! 10.16 *11.95 
[August ...., 6.75] 7.75, 9.181 8.50} 8.75) 7.17| 8.50| 8.50] 7.75| 13.67| 10.50| 8.50] 12.971 9148] 10 @, 
September .| 6.75] 7.75| 9.69/ 8.50] 9.25 8.50| 8.50| 8.00) 8.68) 13.00)... | 8.50] 13.54! 9.83] 11/79 
JOctober....| 6.56] 7.75| 9.69! 8.50) 9.50, 8.75) 9.00] 8.60) 8.61] 14.50/.. 11.” | 7.60| 13.19] 9.56] 11.79 
(November. .| 6.75} 7.75! 9.75] 8.50] 9.38! 8.81! 9.12] 9.00; 9.00] 16.00)...... 8.00) 13 78| 10.07) 11.64 
December ..| 9.00! 7.75! 10.50 a 9.25] 8.45! 9.00] 9.00] 8.68] 14.80]...... 7.40| 12.90} 9.96) 10.77 
i Average..| 7.61 mere 10.071 8.64] 9.34] 8.421 8.91 8.78] 8.41] 14.60| 10.50| 8.081 13.14) 9.85) 44.44 


* Toronto Street Market. 
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TABLE No. XXVII.—Showing by County Municipaliti ; | 
cipalities and groups of Counties th sof Whe: a) 
Rye and Pease, based on the average Market Prices for the Prevtee in the xecond Malt of 1885, See 


VALUES. 








COUNTIES. 





Le pitaia be Kale evra te) mur wae e jm 6 (aloe) ele 
Bis, sueliel ste puaemiccay ge neces fe Ge 09) e pale y 

LS eecuie Sie¥b)e: Sumuomeneneg yews 8! (iceve 8 
iE Peano Be Pattee ahs se emeren ie serie eae 16.8 


Seke (6 a le.ce were sO. 8 (90 wise 9g) (80) 


slltncdee.. ee cask si ee melee 
NER OA, ea is oso bee ea ; 


Lambton 
Huron 
Bruce 


ha okeke (eer asses there. tier el Se 
Eva ervals fe oer cnieper sym) Be ENS BR 4e 9?) .° 


Os Kg Pelieiiel bbe vehenenenp ue (© eee! gles 850, 40) 
Suclma hate pe ier beetles Sas ue # 1st e ee. BI Re 


Grey 


isdesic Kee aes geitaees © Sarin Ce ths 


Bushs Ta ious fa Were ete e (eee 05 Aer err) usias ° 


PNG GAIL & Wed abaciie sas 1s LOPES 
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.BLE No. XX VITI.—Showing by County Municipalities and 
Beans, Potatoes, Carrots and Turnips, 


_ October to December, 
I July to December, 1885, 
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VALUES. 





groups of Counties the values of Corn, Buckwheat, 
based on the average Market Prices for the Province in the three months 
and of Hay and Clover and Wool based on average Market Prices in the six months 
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VALUES. 


‘TABLE No, XXIX.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the market values of prod \ 
per acre under crop in Ontario in the year 1885. 
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BOE aid oh hh hus 21 94; 9 43] 17 02) 12 02} 8 83] 12 42! 22 32] 7 84! 20 00! 13 49] 29 39/174 69/107 89 16 | 
AD TORIO vith sMietwh ties 20 46/ 8 72) 15 14) 11 03) 8 48! 12 56| 11.16} 7 84) 20 00, 14 58} 52 84/136 50] 88 13 a 
LETTE SES COGE TAD raanket pane 19 04) 8 44] 15 49) 10 88] 6 97 11 98; 11 90, 7 84) 15 60) 13 40} 51 14/131 95/110 45; 15 
Northumberland.. | 19 83) 7 83/15 02! 9 74| 7 97; 10 34) 10 32} 8 16) 16 26] 13 30] 44 28/103 19/103. 25] 18 | 
Prince Edward ... | 17 28) 7 79! 12 05, 8 52) 9 06] 14 40) 9 35 11 20 18 80} 16 15) 46 24; 65 00) 70 80} 12) 
GLOUD Wik el its: | 21 76); 8 72} 15 64| 11 42| 8 38; 12 30) 14 78; 9 62) 17 38) 14 62) 45 12'133 78] 99 06) 16) 
Lennox & Add.... | 13 85) 9 79} 18 15] 10 11} 7 68] 11 24) 15 35) 10 65] 12 54) 14 87| 63 87| 73 12) 70 80} 14) 
Hrontenac!..)/.e. 17 22) 12 09! 14 43) 10 08} 9 75] 10 71} 15 35 11 11) 25 36, 13 59! 30 71/125 94} 92 04| 18 
Leeds & Grenville. | 16 53) 15 82| 14 90; 10 99; 9 03! 11 73/ 12 95! 10 29] 13 86) 17 04! 65 12! 89 37/116 03 16 
(Diradas waren thi.'.s 9 54) 16 84] 15 95} 13 20) 10 76] 10 52} 13 95} 13 33) 16 00; 16 84! 87 34] 81 25] 70 80] 17 
LOLIROUE sien. 6 12 77| 16 72| 15 46] 10 47; 5 52) 10 83) 16 74| 11 76) 32 00; 15 76, 51 37) 65 00| 59 00) 14), 
Ar lenC ary elt | su 16 06) 15 15] 13 80) 12 21] 11 04} 10 32) 13 95; 11 37) 20 00) 13 49; 56 51; 65 00] 70 80 14 
HP PBSCOLL.. wer. a heu 14 67} 11 58) 11 45) 9 41} 11 04; 8 04 18 72! 8 62] 17 60] 9 85) 52 55) 65 00/118 00) 1 
BATISBOL octoty te 8 b 9 37| 14 84; 13 25' 9 31] 11 04! 10 25] 11 16] 7 06! 22 00) 9 26) 54 25/108 33] 82° 60; 13% 
Garleton> ay. Fis + 11 71; 14 15) 17 03} 10 91] 9 30; 11 68! 18 83! 10 39, 21 60) 12 31] 61 14/117 54] 83 78 aa) 
ARENITEW 653) See 13 37| 18 25) 14 66) 10 22) 10 68) 10 82} 11 16] 10 31| 30 13} 6 57) 75 32) 73 67| 69 81) 10) 
ApATATIOT Moy, ates 5 1, 48 | 12 72} 17 11| 10 78| 11 41) 14 87; 11 16) 10 14] 16 80} 14 87] 72 09/142 19 98 33 15) 
asuis(GrOUP ....... | 15 63] 13 65| 14 22; 10 oy 9 66} 11 11| 14 16} 10 45| 20 91! 13 61! 61 62/106 47| 84 46 1 
PVACHONIA . ie ees . 19 51} 7 83) 14.03} 9 60] 8 93! 11 34! 13 95! 3 92) 16 00] 11 52] 52 06/124 39) 72 12! 13 
Peterborough..... 16 15| .6 56; 13 16} 9 94! 8 93] 11 81) 14 65} 8 72) 8 00} 10 34] 52 79; 95 62] 77 29 11 
Haliburton ....... 913} 9 81! 18 80} 8 92! 7 95) 9 47| 13 95), 3 92; 16 00) 9 85} 48 91) 89 87| 49 96} 1D) 
PSS EITSS yk oak. | 14 78; 11 18} 14 25) 10 18} 8 00; 11 10) 10 23! 10 08) 24 00; 13 59} 63 52 146 25! 87 66 o 
Group........ 16 80, 8 24] 13 97) 9 87! 8 21/11 20! 11 08) 9 00) 14 23, 11 98] 57 41/116 25] 73 21) 1ay 
minskoka. oi. .05.. ‘| 17 93; 10 94) 11 32} 8 32} 8 63] 11 31; 9 30, 7 45) 26 00) 10 64; 47 56] 76 92 65°22) 13 
Parry Sound... <2... 16 30; 14 77) 13 11; 10 92; 9 83) 11 54] 16 74; 8 82] 16 00] 10 54] 78 78) 97 50; 69 82} 15m 
PANG OUT Gia cs C9 « 16 30; 12 09; 15 18} -9 03; 9 11; 14 50) 18 95) 9 80) 16 GO) 11 91) 71 92); 97 50) 59 00) 149) 
wIMGroup ....... | 16 70, 12 42) 13 21/9 29] 9 13; 12 73] 10 99| 8 28| 22 33] 10 93] 61 05| 86 O1| 65 14) Te 
Tue Proviver....| 20 00, 9 20, 15 27] 11 27, 8 96| 12 57/ 17 86. 9 71| 16 121 14 19| 54 27/124 70) 94 90| 1B 
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VALUES. 





ABLE No.XXX.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the average yearly values of the 


_ principal farm crops in Ontario for the four years 1882-5, based on the average market prices for the Provinee in 
_ the second half of each year. 
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dats sae, BARLEY. | Oats RYE PEASE TOTALS. 
So Pee | | 8 $ $ $ 
603,565 27,191 31,770 356,802 10, 404 42,501 1,072,233 
1,146,174 35,476 90,938 460,725 7,038 82,645 1,822,996 
863,956 28,361 72,278 443,257 13,052 109,004 1,529,908 
602,101 13,594 99,320 347,877 69,837 157,089 1,289,818 
539,377 41,830 200,399 | 266,765 | 14,290 135,271 1,197,932 
344,319 28,198 ae 61,451 | 218,670 7,890 38,459 | 698, 987 
4,099,492 174,650 | 556,156 | 2,094,096 | 122,511 564,969 7,611,874 
623,063 | 108,775 218,764 490,939 2,581 79,440 1,523,562 
1,443,506 324,885 434,565 959,354 3,075 401,780 3,567, 165 
__ 1,054,325 | 202, 157 289,295 675,337 4,239 528,966 | 2,754,319 
3,120,894 635,817 942,624 2,125,630 9,895 1,010,186 7,845,046 
643,739 740,570 368,620 940,718 7,467 630,190 3,331,304 
1,253,717 | _588,625 | 421,000 703,241 | 33,792 | 440,058 | 3, 385,433 
1,897,456 1,274,195 | 789,620 1,643,959 41,259 1,070,248 6,716,737 
1,549,345 209,609 241,742 | 961,730 5,305 197,801 ; 3,165,532 
760,566 199,451 309,350 716,869 11,517 174,160 2,171,913 
620,526 22,368 250,909 260,145 8,392 108,628 1,270,968 
962,722 262,273 331,202 755,904 2,511 295,747 2,610,359 
612,465 376,503 549,347 | 833,199 11,005 522,538 | 2,905,057 
868,167 109,537 277,140 471,761 7,335 193,740 1,927,680 
___ 255,897 293,772 | __: 148,000 310, 162 11,249 143,801 1,162,881 
5,629, 688 1,473,513 | 2,107,690 4,309,770 57,314 1,636,415 | 15,214,390 
418,739 39,409 71,496 | 235,733 6,525 50,624 822,526 
655,256 44,940 198, 632 412,204 13,301 123,153 1,447,486 
464,728 57,328 203,462 | 247,407 7,055 149,833 1,129,813 
647,182 244,432 527,377 379,734 27,583 170,646 1,996,154 
949,572 484,426 870,153 867,604 25,102 364,706 3,561,563 
295,109 821,707 568,448 602,302 45,446 331,775 2,664,787 
70,358 757,399 676,363 441,479 61,240 292,692 2,299,531 
207,056 475,361 626,829 327,343 119,722 234, 969 1,991,280 
41,366 104,065 | —_-514,587_ 134,903 | 89,981 83,203 | 968, 105__ 
3,749,366 3,029,067 | 4,257,347 3,648,709 | 395,955 1,801,601 | 16,882,045 
40,249 110,410 592,253 237,970 64,803 111,726 1,157,411, 
48,363 141,543 308,345 301,647 59,692 152,220 1,011,810 
123,490 | ~ 226,514 176,606 742, 953 121,870 87,517 ie 478,950 
35,206 78,400 150,749 376,569 30,820 28,170 699,914 
18,800 71,961 45,884 316,314 9,615 41,503 504,077 - 
16,091 115,340 28,142 382,607 1,054 82,917 | 626,151 
1,452 108,971 | fe 483 261,982 4,347 113,495 515,730 
5,718 69,404 7,799 207 ,228 4,960 64,858 369,967 
36,879 | 370,357 119°631 764,303 100,398 196,130 1,580,698 
29,766 425,615 16,924 463,631 104,566 285,696 1,326,198 
__77,887 | 225,073 38, 747 426,246 92,984 180,162 1,041,099 
~~ 433,901 1,943,588 1,513,563 ~~ 7,513,563 | 4 4,481,450 595,109 | 1,344,394 | 10,312,005 
185,991 7 562,574 "397,406 | 419,975 | ~ 15,300 210,522 | 1,791,768 
210,184 359,998 202,485 | 336,954 40,192 199,126 1,348,939 
1,231 14,711 4,232 43,547 3,728 19,354 | ~ 86,803 
159,313 | 300,669 618,133 454,726 | 185,785 202,386 | 1,921,012 
556,719 1,237,952 1,222, 256 1,255,202 245,005 | 631,388 5,148,522 
901 25,388 | 6,623 84,212 6,367 34,715 158,206 
915 32,598 9,396 51,355 {5198 18,402 119,864 
8,181 | 149,180 HO ea 1,215 53,645 263,546 
9,997 | 207,166 | 24,590 | 178,321 321) bins 614,780 106,762 | 541,616 
| 19,497,513 | 9,975,948 | 11,41 11,413, 846 mom ras 1,481,828 Feet WE 8,165,963 | 70,272,235 
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VALUES. 


Municipalities and groups of Counties the average values per acre of Wh 
1882-5, based on the average Market Prices for the Prova 
for the four years 1882-5, : 











TABLE No, XX XI.—Showing by County 
Barley, Oats, Rye and Pease, in the four years, 
inthe second half of each year; also, average values per acre of the six crops 
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for 1885. 
AVERAGE VALUES 
AVERAGE VALUES FOR THE Four YEARS, 1882-5, or— ‘THE SIX CROPS six CROPS FOE 
COUNTIES | | 
Fall Spring | rm 
WWihoattel aWiheak Barley. Oats. | Rye Pease. 1882. 5. “yes25, | 1885, 
$ oc. $ c. $ c. se | 8 e $ Cc. a 
IPR aks iets eke are eee aes 18 23 14 13 15 32 13 71 | 12 39 12 95 | 15 94 > 
OGM GH 1A vos odooteae iste aise se 18 67 13 81 15 64 gm rly ee eee b 13 38 17 OL | 
Ric ha here 18 80 13 53 16 02 14 27 1061 | 1261 16. 36° | 
PORE Lice es elewat Cclira wrersarteine arate 18 19 13 73 16 47 13 38 9 56 13 98 15 24 
el aldzmand.c sist, caccrees 16 43 13 42 13 07 12 84 10 94 12 25 14 19 
AGUS NEV WPA, Auer ete SREP an Che: 14 81 12 73 14 05 11 95 | 10 46 11 06 13 35 
COS OUP oer n tol sete tei nt je aie 17 95 me OE Ue 58 an 69 10 28 Ya BS EOP LG reS aa 
Nijathi DEO: ver Side BEd soe ete 18 20 13 86 14 52 13 64 | 9 81 1270 ul ooo 
Paria device is ag aah eee ee 19 74 12 55 16 64 14 05 10 22 14 74 16 14 
POMOC ares Amo aimee wicieres eine» 19 23 |- 1 12 81 16°16) (1802 = 10 36 15 61 15 77 
Grou niile Mita Sb hyeye 19 24, | 912-84, | 1595 ju p1S ily) | 1017) | eo eet 
PROV ies sites od ass aml tates et 20 29 13 78 15 30 12 65 10 82 14 77 14 66 
NS CIVELO ChChd R NA RE cesa at 21 38 pene 32 15 88 [+ 12 92 12 45 15 04 504 7) 16 21 
GTOUD see tees sou stectta eee 21 00 14 00 15 61 1276 | 1242 | 1488 “15 40 — 
Wind Glesex fl oi Maceo oh seme 19 47 13 81 15 41 14 33 10°96) |) 12 27 16 43. 
ANE Olge et oh et Behe iauk 5 nln Sis ohte 18 70 15 37 18 16 15 00 8 89 14 72 16 50 
SCAT Ghee ey iy. eon abchaste aero 18 90 12 46 17 08 14 80 | 9 16 13 76 16 79 
EES Aaa nan Mae ed Ree Relate 20 41 13 86 17 22: | 17 8196 14 82 | 16 84 
WIGHEROTOM sis;u nei aiee ert? pele 19 66 13 83 16 65 13 98 |. 11 36 15 11 15 57 
WYERGHIGO. ite «shee esi ska 20 96 13 94 18 44 14 85 Le 15 74 17 68 
MO AERe Teale. oe ucte gies chawtieuste: 06 sah 19. 13 23 _ 14 16s ple Oe alOueaey 13 19 Ua ao 
TOU D pret cea tents Pheer 19 68 13 88 16 90 14 53 | 10 28 14 40 16 31 
TAVEOGI Iie ioceuhlene attunie'<e': o eetete 18 47 13 76 15 79 13 51 9 84 1331" 15 78 
Wentworth jeter sess 19 89 14 19 17 70 15 07 11 47 14 O1 17 10 
ES eons) oculet.cetieices 6 see 19 10 14 19 17 29 14 30 11 06 15 58 16 69 
Peale: Beat avecttep eis © 4 9ten 22-24, }- 16,42 17 43 14 32 13 07 14 41 17 51 
BY (Or comity 6 sts chad setaiote oe baile 21 52 16 59 | A719 ia Loko OO7 | 14 78 | 17 16 
Ota. n 6 Seeley hi open oer 21 47 16 18 16 60 13 84 | 11 56 14 21 15 72 
MUP INAIN sities Cl bsede's oun oriole shes 20 31 16 28 16 67 14 06 9 93 13 82 15 40 
Northumberland ........... 20 76 14 02 Ap ete LA 8 93 12 20 13 65 
Prince Edward. ........... 14,32°.| (12,52 | 12.24 | {10880 8I7 R138 lO een 
LOUD ork ws chit eee tne oon shake 20 46 15 64 15 89 14 10 9 69 13964 bank in 
Lennox & Addington....... | 16 96 14 55 13.61 11 80 9 53 13 33 13 03 
Frontenac..... GAR aes Se 18 17 15 24 15 00 12 11 10 84 13 17 13 58 
Leeds & Grenville .......... 17 61 16 25 AD 011 12 53 11 54 13 48 13 57 
IDHDOAS oes eee ee ee 17 64° 17 63 18 32 13 95 ‘15 61 15 O1 15 38 
Gormiont, lea ateane ones 17 30 17 59 16 90 13 15 13. 28 14 23 14 16 
GHGS ALEY: «tern tore are, canle tyisie® 15 73 15 16 13 77 13 13 | 11 33 12 00 13 37 
Prescott: ..uionrioeiomeo site te 11 43 13 90 13 13 10 77 11 26 9 65 aN kal DP; 
IRAISSONL eda ohh Ses ct yee 107 15 64 14 54 12 28 12 53 13 68 13 21 
WaMlOTOU s.r. Clin a heamy ee knee 14 25 15 74 16 92 14 41 | 11 29 14 57 14 61 
HUOTUETOW:s.. 2b Gerace octal. sakes 17 63 16 73 16:23 «| des04r nhs 28h 14 06 14 39 
DANA se hee eae oes 18 OL 15 59 17 00 1 13 45 12 66 16 38 14 69 
Cr OU eee Hy Wiis tte ake oo tes 17 35 | 15 85 14 86 12°O50\ > 1720 ah 13 Boushabds 88 ee & 
SSS ee oe oe ee Jeo eS ee 
NV ibCR OL La eiy ce ata tace heii atey ens 18 68 14 64 15 06 12 46 10 42 ais 83 14 32 10 8 
Peterborough Fk sales weet dee 13 10 15 56 | 12 67 10 39 13 80 14 06 10 0 
Pialourton soca. \ vour sees 14 65 10 69 14 59 9 94 11 40 12 92 10 91 9 38 
PTA UPTO Cesar iAae oct phen __ 18 02 15 72 14 61 | 11 66 10 08 13 00 13.29 11% 
AS TOUD a. 4205 tats ple sa a eee 18 93 14 33 14 91 | 12 11 10 17 13 15 | 13 78 10 7 
ESTs eee ae ey, pret or, Es Sis (Carma 8 2) Nae 27 _—_.|___ ae 
TPIICOlca bo nk et oot anes dee 16 69 1479 | 12.66 11 44 13 07 1355 | 12 46 9 48 
Parry Sound 3352.4. 5-2 ade 16 94 | 1612 ; 138 90 a Eo 13 37 13 83 13 32 | 11 9@ 
EN ETS Uy eee Sener Sever | 22 Ae 19 94 15 33 13 27 11 36 17 890 1787 12 0 
Ours nes al eee Cee Bsr aes | rons Os asian teon 13 06 15 45 | 14 8 | 11 06) 
Mad PROVINGH? | (0. Mees Gas i937 | wet! i572 | 1354 | 1068 | 1408 | 1533 | 13m 
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VALUES. 





TABLE No. XXXII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the value of Farm Property in 
@ Ontario in the year 1885, 
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$ 
14,672,393 
23,885,851 
18,656,202 
11,873,686 
9,400,729 
8,734,633 





87,223,494 


19,379,491 
32,229, 201 
21,739,941 


73,348,633 _ 


23,238,823 
25,629,104 


24,581,262 
10,731,407 
22,564,292 
22,122, 629 
14,690,897 

8,347,180 


_ 140,908,976 — 
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13,295,322 

9,186,394 
12,806,809 
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20,913, 402 
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16,007,905 

9,525,072 


137,146,878 _ 
10,163,763 





9,038,356 
16,542,491 
8,077,431 
6,736,642 
6,399, 695 
5,939,092 
4,814,438 
14,510,731 
5,701,860 
¥,321,155 
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10,840, 223 
775,852 
16,224,037 
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, TOTAL 
BUILDINGS. IMPLEMENTS. | Live Stock. 
1885 | 1884. 
$ $ $ 5 | $ 
3,624, 666 1,035, 294 2,033,792 21,366,145 | 22,028,291 
5,497,543 1,529,537 2,956, 426 33,869,357 33,640,339 
4,826,997 1,243,060 2,519,724 27,245,983 | 27,209,976 
3,968, 167 993,884 1,864,197 18,699,934 19,123,814 
3,247,765 919,194 1,828, 265 15,395, 953 | 15,377,607 
___ 8,280, 273 763,471 1,358, 243 __ 14,086, 620 ay 14,525,746 
| 24,395,411 6,484,440 _ 12,560,647 130,663,992 _ 131,905,773 _ 
4,132,852 1,145,100 2,559,432 27,216, 875 29,033, 944 
8,298,076 2,229, 290 5,462,992 48, 219, 559 47,129,811 
5,631,601 1,604,651 ___ 8,833,571 32, 809, 764 32,679,285 Mics 
PIRES 062,52: 529 - 4,979,041 11,855,995 | 108, 24¢ 108, 246,198 ~ 108,843,041 843,040 
ows 884, 299 1,950, 355 4,832,130 36,905, 607 Be 915, 065 — 
tt 6, 770, ,027 vi 932, 961 3,978, 208 38, 310, 300 38, "197, 075 
13,654,326 3,883,316 8, 810,338 __75,215,907 | 74,112,140 
9,761,498 2,459, 660 | 5,797,541 55,890,008 56,169,995 
6,978,391 1,653,124 3,681,717 36, 894, 494. 36, 230, ol8 
3,546,474 849,332 1,692,372 16, 819, 585 16,738,569 
6,330,286 1,721,698 3, 762,301 34, 318,577 34,662,445 
6,979,567 1,824,922 4,135,775 a0) "062 893 35,896,325 
4,920,807 1,173,786 2,169,524 29, 955, 014. 23,488, 474 
___ 2,073,776 691,049 ; 1,502,720 12, 614, 725 | 18,821,484 
__ 40,590,799 _ 10,373,571 22,741,950 214,615,296 |. 217,007,610 
3,244,443 806,600 1,369,559 14,192,016 13,902, 637 
4,726,450 1,169,018 1,997,193 21,187,983 20,792,011 
3,338, 872 816,949 1,623,644 14,965,859 14.757 SLL 
4, 292,384 1,042,429 2,092,655 20,234,277 19,772,390 
8,612,751 1,977,276 4,040,028 44,723,156 42,650,368 
5,841,178 1,476,943 3 465, 631 31, 697,154 31,421,933 
4,723,438 1,200,795 2. 383, 812 24 855, 504 24,187,624 
5,153,651. 1,309,600 2. °370, fees oA 841,877 24,368,071 
___ 3,390,062 _ wee 855,832 _ " ‘k 991, 646 ___ 1,221,646 14, 992, 612 15,088,321 
43,323,229 10,655,442 20,564, 889 ial nar ae 211,690,438 206,940, 666 
3,110,069 822,750 1,366 368,843 15,465,425 15,002,565 
2 7 72, 123 818,798 1, 360, 267 13, 989, 544 12,691,867 
5, 751,511 1,419,175 2, 931, 422 26, 644, 599 26,739,088 
2, 433,584 654, 019 fi 189, 984 12, 355, 018 12,021,373 
1,918, 686 543, 448 ri 030, RV come 9, 299. 354 9,007,956 
2,137,276 680, 425 ie 270, 744 10, 488, 140 10,729,814 
1,818,087 517,219 1 092, 018 9, 366, 416 8,797,289 
1,148,842 373,197 756, 384 7, 087, 861 6,474,719 
4,082,643 1,269,057 2, 290, O77 22) 082, 508 *21,952,844 ~ 
2,191,451 780,366 rl 673, 986 10,347,663 9,947,741 
2,793,234 cee 815,763 . | iss 774, 901 12,705,053 12; 719, 266 
30,152,506 8,694,217 penal 16, 669, 204 149,761,581 146,084, 522 
3,142, 450 883, 137 2,034,532 I 18,642,995 17,523,647 
3,007,509 748,699 1,720,370 16,316,801 15,356,122 
203,150 64,605 212,295 1,255,902 1,214,614 
4,858,251 1,453,091 2,513,997 |; 25,049,376 a 23,443, 442 
11,211,360 3,149,532 6,481,194 |: 61,265,074 57,537,825 
578,862 168,758 481,932 3,261,576 3,415,914 
219,265 rea ee 244. 790 1,481,541 1,799,919 
289,618 wits 104,231 979, 147 1,958, 137 _ 2,155,761 
1,087,745 350,166 1,005,869 6,701,254 7,371,594 
182,477,905 48,569,725 100,690,086 958, 15957 4h wie ea ny ie 
173,386,925 | 47,830,710 103106 S20 bith as eck eel ae men 949,803,170 


*An error occurred in the values of this county in 1884, through the omission of one township. The correet figures 
@ given in the totals of this table. 
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VALUES. 


TABLE No. XX XIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the value of Farm Property | 
acre in Ontario in the year 1885; also the average Rent per acre of leased farms in 1885, and the four years 1882 









































































































































































| | ORAL LEASED FARMS, RF 
Farm | BUvumLp- ImpPtz- Live : PER ACRE. — 
COUNTIES. LANDS. INGS. MENTS. STOCK. | 7 ; 7 
. | 1885. 1884. 1885. | 18824 
Tle Tao $c. $c. $ c. $ c. Cie go SAG, 8 ¢ 
Ole eee eee tee 34 32 8 47 2 42 4 76 49 98 Bl 81 2 92 2 8 
oc LOOPY Sh ENN Mahe OT ona i 4946 97 2 70 5 22 59 81 59 54 3 45 3 5 
Bis Pe A. oP ROER oes: 42 37 13 96 B89 Pansies | 61 87 61 91 | 2 96 | 3 
Myon Re he MEARE 2992 | 1000 2 SL i hedagonr| | ayaa by deg, 2 61 2 6 
Fraloimand. | LNs. ole 33 69 | 11 63 3 29 | 6 5D | BB 17 54 81 | 2 38 | 2 4 
BB Matt oi 38.81 | 14 35 3 39 6 03 62 58 63 82 2 76 D 
Welland... .%- 2 ee at 
Groupe t. 4. Gnd bos ene. 37 35 | 10 45 2 78 5 38 BB 96 B6 53 2 90 | 2 9 
BONED lM acct 295 tlh PADS) ech Sh Ae a a ; 
TU ORD cae aie 29929 | 625 1 73 3 87 | 4114 | 45 30 | 2 66 27 
Haeon bet i Bp Vani ee | 4037 ! 1039 279 6 84 60 39 59 14 2 8y | 2 8 
TNE LESS Ran Ne 26 32 6 82 1 94 | 4 64 | 89°72 onl 1897.0) | ayeeera 2 4 
(astins SnaM one ky ras eee Be ae 17.00 OTs 0 aah ae 47 36 48 16 2 68 | 29 
hth As Be ge eg CEES a 21 61 6 40 i a) eee 34 32 | 33 40 2 01 | 2 ( 
SD AoE Mah fie es 26 66 7 Ob jar) p20 | 414 39 85 39 81 | 9 79 E 24 
GRR Monica Had untirne: 2400 | 6 70 191 4 32 36 93 36 42 2 32 2 3 
Paieser hs, | Lung CRT 4997 | 12 88 3 25 | 76 | 7375 | T4138 | 318 [3 2 
Teeny sce ae aa 5212 | 14 79 3 50 Tek | “TOCan Ht 76 84 | 3 26 | 31 
tee cd CON e eee 4972 | 16 43 3 94 | 784 | 7793 | 7762 | ie 3 
PRC Eo Rah tie ome, 43 48 12 20 3 32 7 25 66 25 | 66 99 2 96 | 2 § 
Rr ellinetow eee Ue 35 29 11 13 2 91 6 60 | BB 93 | BT 35 | 2 50 26 
ROE GOC Ere. pice bernie: 47 99 16 07 3 83 7 09 74 98 76 61 305 | 2f 
Taathoetnie payee yore eo 23S 60 1.63 || 4.20 eee 27 | 38 90 | 2 27 29 
cumin ete eU Reh: 43 29 | 12 47 3 19 : 699 | 65 94 | 66 77 | 2 92 | 29 
i pacoles ped. co Ceenene ine 4595 | 16 99 AOS Mig tad lily Cai O4 ut aot e On 329 |° 3m 
Se EE a A RU 48 47 | 17 23 42 | 728 | 7724 | 7559 | 348 3 § 
ee ea cai Rao ON file 40 88 | 14 86 364 | 722 | 6660 | 65 81 301 | | 2m 
eee vee it cama eee 4447 | 14 90 362 | 727 | 7026 | 6865 | 397.) am 
te ens Oe eee BD BT 15 91 865° yee 46 st) 80 80) ay aor 3 69 | 3 
ita of vane 4) uy | (208 |. 698 || 6337.1) 6807 || 3st 
TC eae i cra ee 4515 | 12 39 3 28 650 | 6782 | 65 75 342 | 3m 
Northumberland...........- 36 89 11 87 | 3°02 | 5 46 | 57 24 55 95 | 2 84 3 C 
Prince Ma WAtds Varco cnet dL 067) SE OL B69 19 3 26 7 6462, 60 2 99 | 31 
LOUD 2 ec ob eR Te tin 44 99 14 21 3 50 | 6 75 * 69 45 67 87 | 3 35 | 3 8 
Fea Aaa eau see 25 15 7 70 2 04 3 39 38 28 37 59 | 2 62 2: 
ae ig eee Per peaks 13 53 4 15 1 22 2 04 | 20 04d ig, 19 15E 918 1! 
Leeds and Grenville 2.44.0) 22 12 7 69 1 90 3492) 1 | 85-63 35 63 | 2 07 1! 
edad ns Oe leon aes 34.05 | 10 26 2 76 501 | 5208 | 50 65 2 56 | 2 & 
USS SAR Wenn Se) eae v2 92 7 67 217 419 | 36 88 | 36 11 | 2 26 2 
ClONoanry oh (cca gtd: Get 22 28 7 44 pets 4 43 36 52 36 77 2 03 24 
Peoutin lf aeaee weer 20 74 6 35 heed 3 81 32 71 30 79 | 2 40 2: 
Ge oo Ue snee clauee 19 17 4 55 149 | 301 | 2822 | 2588 | 208 | 2 
Ca vlaton ao idan ate cues 25 28 gual 2 21 SCP ante at ventless 2 82 2 | 
Berea Te, Come ter ORE | 6 65 2 56 91 | 1 95 12°07) =" 12.29 1 95 14 
AG nein es __ 1 08 4 21 1 238 OP ANE oe ho eae Leone cal | 1 
epi: sche c vem aries hanes 18 04 5 77 1 66 3 19 | 28 66 | 28 38 295. |") a 
—--| —| ———_| —____|______ — Soe 7 
ASA Uicd CANA do eb ae hey, 5 56 1 56 3 60 | 32/00 satay | 2 74 2 
Pee gency 56 | 570 | 142 | s26 | soo | 3915 | 21s | 2 
ativurton ul coichoa tee. 144 38 12 | 39 2 33 2 27 1 28 1 
Bee rie te ais ial eat es oe ra ee OS ONE BE 
PCy cit tk meee eth 15 80 ns ee 2 54 23 95 DN a ba ie 
o | 3 99 114 33 94 aie aa 1 98 L 
sienk ae vic ecg 
Pee sound LL ae 3 78 88 31 99 5 96 7 61 2 04 | 1q 
poporia 0) ce eran =| 4 72 1 06 38 | 1 03 7 19 | 5 79 2 04 1 
‘Ch cone net weirs We Syke 413 1 06 34 97 6-BOU l= 6 66 4; ra | 1 
ote a! \ pa at ie 8 : | + 
Menlo 1885] 28 77 8 38 B23 4 62 Ad ge Wil. scent 2 80 
See com Liss] 98.81 | 7.90 G0 [eda reid anes 48°75 | 2.78.) | 
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ABLE No. XXXIV. 





FARM WAGES. 





—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the average Wages of Farm Hands 
vine ene ee in Ces in ees poe for the four years 1882-5. 
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FARM HANDS. | DoMESTICS. 
PER YEAR, PER MONTH. | Pere 
With board. | Without board. | With board. | Without board. | with board. 
1885. | 1882-5. | 1885. 1882-5. | 1885. | 1882-5. | 1885. | 1882-5.) 1885. | 1882-5. 
$153 | $163 | $242 | $253 | $16 85 | $18 06 | $26 03 | $27 33] 151 | 1 60 
165 179 261 973 | 1753| 1895 | 2653) 2763] 149| 154 
167 173 253 953. | 17.74.| 1878 | 26 19 |'.27 90 |. 1538 |. 157 
150 159 997 | 940 | 15 47| 1689] 2461] 2479| 129] 140 
152 158 941 | -942° | 16821 17 98 | 26 61 |P-27 88 | 139 | P45 
147 149 | 247 | 244 | 1651 | 1708) 26 64) 2752) 1 4 1 39 
157 165 | 246 2 | 1696 | 1820] 2607 | 2708]; 144| 1 50 
164 175 O71 | o74.| 17 71 | 1886 | 2802] 2866| 149] 156 
162 168 262 960 | 1759| 1877] 2785} 2834); 148] 149 
163 165 | 257 : 256 | 1776| 1883 | 2805 | 2797| 142] 145 
163 169 263 263 | 17 68| 1882] 2795 | 2838! 146! 149 
154 161 252 | o44 | 1709 | 1831] 2729) 2748| 142|- 139 
165 167 263 | 265 | 1802] 1924] 2843 | 2923) 156) 152 
159 164 257 256 | 17 52| 18 87 | 27 82 | 2846) 148! 1 44 
159 172 | ‘255 a2 | 1741 | 1952] 2794] 2817: 156] 1657 
164 168 258 O54 sh a7018 | M7 BAN ame bS 26: 2 ea 
155 165 239 045- | 16:36 | 17.96 1125 49.) 96 84.10 t54 | be 
162 168 255 960 | 1824| 1957 | 2855| 2977] 153! 156 
160 167 258 260 799| 18 92 | 9748! .2802| 151] 154 
152 157 254 949). | 16°85 :\ et 7 O80 Wy OS" O7al) SBT” TeAee i tas 
154 158 256 953° (17-88 | 18 BLY Serene 28 77 ae tease) 
159 | 166 254 953 | 17 Bl | 48 46 Peay Th 27.44] eee 
155 ; 160 247 246 | 1714) 1806) 2693] 2639) 144) 145 
156 158 248 964) A720" | 18 "06 27 O4n)  O7s4d 201 BAN nee 
LOH) 178 264 967 | 1813 | 1895 | 2774) 2868| 166; 167 
165 170 269 967 | 1820| 1910} 2786] 2903] 175| 1 76 
167 172 265 264 | 17-77 | 1858) 27 83:| 2854. 158] 168 
165 171 | 263 969 | + 16°98'| 18 86/487 82) 99,08.) Wiis2)ey ia 49 
163 167. || 254 250 | 1680] 1766| 2708 | 2656] 164] 1:56 
Toe ABS vit 240 249 | 16 87) 17 42| 2675 | 2630) 157) 183 
152 | 154 239 227 | 1676 | 1711! 2480) 2440) 147] 141 
162 166 255 955 | 1738 | 1898; 2719| 2738| 157| 1 55 
151 158 | 232 938 | 1615 | 17 37 |) 2411} 2659) P47 |) 156 
147 154 | 244 | 247 | 1682| 1845 +.26 35} 2722) 157/ 145 
159 168 oH | | OBB. | 17/22 | 19-04. 197 24°) 87 44:1 BBY BY 
150 159 233 933 | 1716| 17 76| 2673| 2841} 1741 169 
155 175 244 246 | 1797| 1944] 2756| 2893| 150] 1650 
148 173 052 { 2954 | 1681 | 1952| 2594) 2872] 149| 159 
17 171 263 | 270 | 1837| 2025| 2758| 2936] 139] 143 
164 177 44 +) 960. | 17 GO | 19 93 -NMOT O77 2B.12) | od MeN NetiaG 
167 166 267 255 | 17 20'| 17 98 |' 27 07 | 28:18 | 168) 142 
155 | 174 | 240 | 972. | 1674 | 1912] 26/79 | 2856!) 132] 1 40 
168 | 179 957 | 271 | 17 16| 1940) 2637) 2798! 1631 167 
{hsee) 467 248 954. | 17.16 | »19°00: 1026 670). 27 60) | 4 Bas aor 
158 170 233 o7 | 1686| 1886| 2581| 9841! 153] 158° 
166 Ts 255 965 |. 17 36! 19:52) 27 61), 28 21 | 1501 "5s 
163 170 256 68 | 1758! 1930| 2745) 2979| 143] 134 
155 164 249 | 254 | 16 53 | 18 15 | 25 46) 2628) 140 | 1 45 
160 169 | 246 | 259 | 1693) 1890| 26389) 2787 | 150) 152 
159 176 | 268 235 | 1914 | 2038] 2853 | 30 44 | EB eae 
157 180 .| 265 981 | 17 74| 2036) 2825{ 3104) 1491 142 
167 184 266 936 | 1808 | 2211 | 2907] 3224, 140| 153 
161 181 267 986. | 1855 | 2077) 2865; 3110| 149) 1 49 
is0 | 67 | 253 1 26 | 17321 1958] 2718] o7es] 151) 152 
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TABLE No. XXXV.—Showing by industries the total wages paid to male and female employes for the two wee 
ending April 25 and October 31, 1885, as given by 496 employers of labor in Almonte, Belleville, Brantfor 
Brockville, Carleton Place, Chatham, Cornwall, Galt, Gananeque, Guelph, Hamilton, Hespeler, Kingste 
London, Merritton, Oshawa, Ottawa, Paris 
Toronto, Walkerville and Windsor. 


“LABOR AND WAGES. 


, Peterborough, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, Stratford, Thorol 








WEEK ENDING APRIL 25. 


WEEK ENDING OcTORER 381. 






























INDUSTRIES. 3 
; Ho 
a 
65 
va 
Agricultural hand imple- 
ment works ......... 3 
Agricultural implement 
VOR KG) cde) Moat. Bey 9 
Axle'factones ;...25 4. 2 
Pavers aieey Vcore <a 4 
Biscuit and confection’ry| 5 
Blacksmiths (general) .. 2 
Boiler and engine works.| 12 
- Bookbinderies ......... 5 
Boot and shoe factories..| 11 
Brass foundries........ 2 
Breweries & distilleries. 9 
Bridge builders........ 2 
Bisiders ae tee ee 6 
EvOMers i She bole ok 2 
Carpet factories ....... 2 
Carriage works ........ 25 
Carriage furnishings ... 3 
Cigar & tobacco factories} 13 
Clothing factories...... aN 
Coal and wood yards... 4 
Coffin factories ........ 2 
Cotton factories........ 6 
Cotton batting factories. 2 
Fanning mill factories. . 2 
Mouring malls. See. 27 
Foundries (general)..... 23 
Furniture factories..... 19 
GEOIS: WOLKR oea tiled os 2 
Glass factories........., 4 
Glove factories......... 4 
Harness makers........ 18 
Hat factories .......... 3) 
BL OLOS aah ek eo ws ite 4 
Hub, spoke and bending 
PACHOLICS iets cts ocche kate 
Knitting factories...... 9 
ipumber mills. sos) 9| 
Malleable iron works... 2 
Marble works... .1.¢:.. 13 
eetaOry. strc fais 6. bob 14) 
Miscellaneous ......... 26| 
| 
Nail and rivet works... 2) 
Newspaper publishers..| 30 
IP ATIEC OES tice os Aik ctw ees: 2 
Paperamills 7... ..". - 3 
Piano & organ factories.| 5 












































Sex. Number. 
| Over Gader 

Male. ew 16. 16. 

ie 
L7Si ee | 160 18 
17305) Ee aay 1.284 41 
S01 ee: 38 i} 
2) ee ‘ Biniceie on 
157; 104; 250) 11 
eet Lt Glare 
O04 tee. 865 39 
121 83). S175 29 
D7 ihn AGT) e407 21 
LT eae Tile ea 
470 5| 456 19 
OO ey. 96 3 
OT Te i 268 9 
pistes Beda eae 
67 Zig Wie hele 2 
ARSE be cis 480 4 
145) Se 135 10] . 
409} 135) 387| 207 
W72Ie ee 226) 9885 13 
As ee Oy) 40 3 
102 Bl 8 29 
574| 7471 1,146] © 175 
8 7| {Di o 
DOM Tee BO elas 
ABO Linas 487 2 
BSG lore oe, 576 10 
371 5| 342 34| 
ASWey os 2 ater 
332 2}. 236 98 
49 85] 125 9 
OA [up kar ares: 1 
64 331 douOGles tbe. 
DT uelO7| pales 6 
eee BT 7 
204 354! 458] 100 
| 

O36 Na; ote 852 84 
SOT eure. 202 5 
OT Inte: 96 1 
84) > 901)" "279 6 
615 aM 788 92 
61 Wii} ws 15 
1,013 44) 738) 319 
AS hy BA, oo FOE! eae 
163 97; 253 7| 
Lane ees | Lt 3 





























‘ | 

}} ®O 
Amount of Ne ; 
wages or |/‘5 Fe 
earnings. 3s 
op 

Z 
> Cc. | 
1,681 92 3) 

| 

11,592 48 || 19 
391 70 2 
75 50 4 
1,479 16 || 5 
47 00 2 
8,783 79 |} 12! 
1,214 28 5 
3,056 74 |} 11 
88 00 2 
3,860 53 9 
861 87 || 2 
3,349 55 |} 6 
48 50 | 2 
871 00 |! 2 
3,847 71 || 24 
1,235 58 3| 
3,120 20 || 13 
2,643 00 || 19 
290 05 4 
840 27 2 
7,570 65 || 6 
TOL8O Ne 
188 50 2 
4,358 91 || 27 
5,069 83 ss 
3,000 02 i 
434 09 || 2! 
3,768 97 4 
846 80 |; 4 
804 90 |} 18 
893 15 3 
528 98 | 12 
| | 
468 90 y) 
2,948 67 8 
6,885 37 | i 
2,033 52 | 2 
959 76 || 13 
1,996 97 || 14 
6,269 12 |! af 
464 90 |, 2! 
6,864 88 || 30) 
476 10 al 
1,098.18 aed 
1,167 20 5! 





6 
| 1,016 


Male.| Female 
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Number. 











Pine a | 122 
Ane os | 1,073 
Oy Sate | 33 
NSAP cet 8 
157; 304 
aeeeneue 6 
ies 834 
106} 188 
153} 424 
Bey aa 9 
5| 478 

EAA: ae 95 
PP eR 361 
Eee 3 5 
25 84 

gah was 376 
TOMAS 129 
122| 322 
209| 378 
tiie 50 
5| = 96 

804} 1,260 

i 12 

wey ee 28 
ce et ea 469 
SRE 613. 
5| ©6862. 
rane 48 
2) 268 

811 120 
palette | 91 
36! 107 

107| 158 

{ 

esate et 
293 a 
eee 1,211 
Neo e 203 
nee: 88 
199} 273 
227| 730 

7 53 

42 om 
yeas 33) 
99) 256 

110! 


Hee here castes 


Over | Under 
t 16. 


ereeece 


eee veee 








re 









Wages | 
earning 


39 
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HINDUSTRIES. |2 
2 
| “2 
KoBe 
A 
i 
Maine mills.......... 21 
ES 0 2 
mbers, gasfitters, etc. i 
fk packers ........-- 2 
ES Season 2 
| 
plways 5 Saas 3| 
factories..<.-.- ++ 2 
ing machine fact’ries| 3! 
lip builders.......... 4| 
ap factories .......-- 2| 
jove foundries........ 9 
eet railways .....--- 2 
wnneries Rat hci niui'ss « 9 
in ERS ry aS 45's dimial's + ie 
ratchmakers&jewellers| 10 
muip factories......... 2 
fire Works........... 2 
Foollen factories ...... 16 
| 1885.) 496 
| Motals .....- 1884.| 416 





- 
i 
h 
































| Norz.—In the return for lumber mills the bushmen are not given ; 


Tn hotel returns board is inc 


‘turn has been received. 
i) 





luded. Under the head of miscellaneous is include 


TABLE No. XXXV.—LABOR AND WAGES. —Continued. 
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WEEK ENDING APRIL 25, WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 31. 
re ae: Amount of ee . ‘Sex, Number. | 4 mount of 
| 6 hae » Wages or ||+ I aa . ay wages or 
ver r i P = ve nder| earnings. 
Male.| Female 16. ie Sathorn 7? Ce Male. pone ta 16. 8 
| $ c. | | | $ ¢ 
422 if 410! 13; 3,862 52 || 21! 446, 1 427 | 20| 4,009 20 
BOoNeea eek s os SSie isdtures S12 00%. 2 Ape or es Alte eee 836 50 
a ere: 68 23 726 00 i LTA) Aes 88 26 826 00 
ene Fa ais 86 4 722 75 12 TESH es 108 10 $77.65. 
21): tt A AG Panam d 182 00 2 DOV een as OD Laer an 188 00 
929 5 927 7 8,792 43 3 893 5| 888 10} 8,944 18 
Gap ae 52 tel) BaV 88) aro aera ee ee 56 16) 663.57 
SAG eee: 323 23 3,474 64 2 IGS aes aan 156 7| 2,050 78 
PASI ere. DAR Ta eaies 2,093 00 4 TiAl Ae PAI IMI 1,439 00 
i Fo ths erga LS se. erasers 152 00 2 TSts ewes 82 Sono | 152 00 
Ristori: 512 6 4,910 38 10 GSS) nae eae 630! 8 6,290 32 
Beet *, Seek 905 40. [|r leh /ariiwa as Reon oe | 295 10 
| y 
PAG ier canine a2) | ee Mera Aa 13207 260 9 146i. oe PAG ea aes 1,192 50 
50! 1 50 if 427-75 7 52 1 52 al 435 25 
68 5 68 3 597 50 10: | 2 60; 4 552 00 
6 9 14 { 88 50 || 2 6 9| 14 1 79 25 
31 6 27 10 228 00 | 2 SAN c 2 ie 12 212 50 
430 398, 644 184 4,559 70 |; 16 416 386 626 176} 4,438 68 
| _| ——__ | ——_-_]| —__—— ||| ———-|—-— =| ane 
15,148! 3,119) 16,544) 1,723 142,529 60 494' 15,240) 3,095) 16,678 1,657) 143,531 61 
16,803} 2,799) 17,666 1,936| 154,867 43 || 416 16,384| 3,027 eri Fie 151,603 79 
| 





SS 


only those employed in the mills, lumber yards, 
d all industries for which only one 
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oe 
















gLABOR AND WAGES. 


TABLE No. XXX VI.—Showing by occupations the average hours employed and wages earned for the weeks en di 
April 25 and October 31, 1885, in Almonte, Belleville, Brantford, Brockville, Carleton Place, Chatham, Cornwa 
Galt, Gananoque, Guelph, Hamilton, Hespeler, Kingston, London, Merritton, Oshawa, Ottawa, Paris, Pet 
borough, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, Stratford, Thorold, Toronto, Walkerville and Windsor, based on returns 
17,602 workpeople collected from employers, and of 2,759 collected from employes. 













































































UNIT OF WEEK ENDING | WEEK ENDING | AvenaGE En ws 4 
WORKPEOPLE— PRIL 25. OcTOBER 81. WEEKS OF— _ 
OCCUPATION OR SUB- . 
OCCUPATION. 2 Gud = Baars eal S H we Hour 
ver nder ours . ours . s a 
16 | 16 employed. Harnings. employed. promriaee employed. Barning 
Agricultural Hand Implement | 
worker : $ ¢ $ ¢ $ ¢, 
Digekemi tin ee eh yl aa M. [eevee eee 59.00 9 00 56.50 8 50 57.75° 75 
Carpenter and turner.. ....... apts lar Sete 58.20 10 14 53.70 940 | 55.95 ty. 
PCUINIOR CaP er ae deol d Wham oc . | rts Fare 59.50 13 80 58.25 1156 , 58.88 12 68 
PAVEAGHINISG yee ica hoteles ¢ ene eh ead A ee 59.11 11 06 56.89 10 36 58.00 10 71 
ONSET r Rpacrtina ys sc eat gr Be Yaka c 59.54 12 19 58.09 10 82 | 58.88 11 56 
IY AQTOUIN Te AP ere fines Sane, Ray Need Rat ho? 58.84 10 20 55.94 9 47 57.51 9 87 
Agricultural Implement worker : 
Bp laidicdiii ph mare GO ha. e kale a eran Re ge ea 59.57 9 52 59.33 9 03 - 59.46 9 29 
COTS UMAR ETA 2 enteula lok We ay oe Oh iste Welee ei 57.00 6 00 56.00 6 50 56.60 6 20 
Ninciinist Seniesa Te Heder 59.58 9 62 | 59.39. 914 59.50 9 40 
INDTCIRCES ir be cake pathy ook beeen Saal ss Gator 57.80 8 40 57.00 8 22 | 57.40 8 31 
Nigiider es: wre Bk ee baie. pS Lae 59.52 11 73 59.21 DOG 2r Soo. ab 11 64 
Pantone! ka ea. c< | mere 59.73 9 01 | 59.28 847 | 59.54 8 79 
Woodworker os 62. cy whl. 6s Gees 3 Poul eR heuh Shek 59.67 Oi des | 59.32 | 9 02 5901 9 19 
Apprentice (various) ............ Sikhs Shean. 59.25 3 80 58.74 3 89 59.00 3 84 
all Dl Nae a ee bce) Ogee es oie art M. 58.30 2 97 59.38 2 90 58.34 2 93 
Axe factory worker : tie ts | 
Pocesnaaiver 09)... 4 niet aN. & 1 IAN gar tt 57.73 11 96 52.51 10 88 55.44 11 48 
ET UR GASUE' gh DORR CE SIN ZORRO ae EVE Veco eee bie 58.00 8 41 53.00 7 70 56.00 | 8 13 
POSEN, Sad Baan eee ta th ar Uber ere 58.00 12 20 53.00 10 95 | 55.78 11 64 
EMP ELET Et. Pin Came k Coty as “Tk Ubiasik tercace 58.20 10 39 54.50 9 94 56.56 10 19 
Axle factory worker : Sail | { 
Digeksnitth peace mss wee ta uke pass ee een 60.00 12: 25 60.00 12 25 | 60.00 12 25 
MEAGHINISE tious tines eh ty RS aah cece 60.00 10674. 60.00 11 68 60.00 11 18 
NW OU Sher whe tse t Bo dome oe : Castine Boerne | 58.33 10 08 54.38 8 69 56.07 9 29 
RCT See ca eae ng are ages AI ant 59.60 919 59.84 Shea 59.72 9 23) 
1O1 Oo A Camp bacY ah aes AU aN a) eel Ebb bh omnes (pices 9 14 fg RS 8 Say, 71.14 9 1a 
Biscuit and confectionery worker | iv ; 
USAGE 2h AM en AEA AS tk Lal mam ee 58.41 19.4 70848 7 52 58.44 7 63 
Contectioner jan vie cc eee 1s sa Piet tt 2 59.54 718 | 59.48 7 39 59.51 7 26 
Sera es 5 rene pew ee SONS et ler tt xt ad M 55.71 3 29 54°92 2 83 55.20 2 99 
Oe tek AI aes eis te ie cad oh ce tee 58.69 2 74 58.85 2 61 58.79 2 66 
BETES Dera tg Ih ws Marte oie th TM Pe ak Osh 2 71 51.84 270 + 51.59 2 71 
Blacksmith (general), ............ MIS el are cea 60.30 9 06 60.05 8 96 60.18 9 OL 
" MCLG) oc yah oan ee Oe |S ate ceca 59.09 6 48 58.60 6 46 58.86 6 47 
Boiler and Engine worker: . 
SACS EATEN Beet estes ete suet PhOT nieree ese |. 58.88 {er 59.30 geist 59.09 11 28% 
AS OMICTIDA COR; on Mame ene eae RO Bae Aa We ter sai Se 58.81 10°88 -}° 56.55 11 07 57.78 10 96 
sf (helper) aye Seat lala s cee 59.25 Too 59.58 7 41 59.41 7 36 
VAC UINTIISG He fe este ie aa, ce ree SF ks lle Seen 58.97 10 75 59.37 10 97 59.17 10 86 
IU LACM ote <r co donie. Non y wices te fete 58.91 12 05 59.00 12 538 58.95 | 12 27 
Pattern maker................ ah hos eter. | 59.20 990 | 56.42 969 | 57.82 9 80 
PW ANIOUS ted coe. suidira oes oa Bande z | se ae 59.00 8 40 59.00 8 40 59.00 8 40 
PGoounders rey Sau weaes cael Fd mew (hats! oxeaneen 57.90 Dae 55.70 9 75 56.80 9 76 
ui iity ets a ie ne The Gone 60.00 307 | 60.00 | 308 | 60.00 3 08 
oolk-keener if. ee eons ole week VL ive, eke 1, 58.05 12 79 57.95 12 77 | 58.00 12 7% 
Praet e Lt ele eee Be eaten 538.80 5 60 53.80 5 60 53.80 5 60 
Boot and shoe operative: | , 
PSOUbOMNOr ye Uther oki: Meee BA PA the Se Ba 59.18 Shia 59.13 9 83 59.15 9 54 
COTA ds SOIR Rate Sep es! Sita a Gee ie 5 minnie BE beste 1) 57.10 8 25 56.76 8 00 56.92 8 12 
emisher. «ch. pies See cee ots SS Coie nee ean 56.84 10 19 56.56 LOND. 56.69 10 39 
BADER SE tee LR eatin tele CM | Le cree 58.43 3 62 58.43 | 443 | 58.43 4 03 
BPRS UOT oy sol alcec cies wap shel tices ii Pian eee ak 56.78 8 75 56.44 904 ; 56.60 8 90 
Machine operator .............9 SE Nal cond! eae 57.28 | 10 91 57 .03 LOOT OB 10 91 
JR Por ee a A Tp A hy dete Sole 55.60 4 73 55.23 4 59 55.42 4 66 
(Perabo aa ad tater Ute i Se aha Sh ge ant eat 51.37 3 97 51.00 3 99 51.18 3 98 
Slee OLED je')c dole Sais s eee VE; woe h aes ies 57.89 7 86 57.97 8/07, 10 8bi98 7 73 
MAB MN. s::) 3's: Ghote eae eee SK es eee 58.89 | 8 45 58.79 | 890 | 58.84 | 8 6a 
MINIM tes ca scolar etreaveck iMetenst a) koreans M 54.80 3 38 53.43 3 03 54.00 3 18 


Nore. —In the first and second columns the letters M. and F. denote the sex of workpeople. 
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TABLE No. XXXVI.—LABOR AND WAGES.—Continued. 
i » "Unit oF WEEK ENDING WEEK ENDING | AVERAGE PER WEEK 
; | WORKPEOPLE— Aprit 25. OcroBER 31. POR TE pene 
SO OCCUPATION. peu 
: JUP : a Cae a ——|—___—___ —--- —— 
i Over 9) Under:)) Hours. | a. an; | Hours _ | se arena es RSS al ase 
k | 16 16 |employed.| “2!™™85-| employed.| 7/778*-| employed. p77 78* 
ara ——_— ae oe nial wate ia ee yee 
if | 
i a bag (paper) factory | $ c ec $ ¢ 
worker : | 
oT) a er F. | Jaen | 36.48 | 3 76 56.43 3 86 56.45 | 381 
ING i SSS alle elie arena aeae F, | 56.67 2 42 57.14 2 36 56.92 2 38 
ct ee ae ey ena | spe hee 56,71: | 375 | 56.55 3.77 | 56.63 3 76 
mebine tender.........-...-- ba aa ee | 57.00 3 45 57.00 3.45 | 57.00 3 45 
Miegisher.......--...0...655 Niet eee | 58.40 8 88 58.59 8 60 58.50 8 73 
ss ao ore  ooacg inet Rene | 56.00 10 00 60.00 1200 | 57.60 10 80 
er) an istillery operative: | 
ere cleus. s re es wh | Mees | 57.40 Yad en iss arp, EU fle 3 55.94} 7 05 
ae Se eine pales Me’! 66.70" |. 8:10" |. -87 29 299 | 56.96 | 304 
kt eee 501 AUT Ay ited 20 mat kd: 12 48 60.99 11 97 61.10 | 17-20 
soni ag ane ae SP ee ce 59.96 8 08 60.13 8 08 60.04 | 808 
ee ly vee: op ie See A 62.67 12 02 59.67 11 58 61.17 | 11 80 
By ns oy at ees. Ne TG 8 63 70S ees 7 70.40 | 8 61 
te’ La: i a aire Chk ages 60.61 8 20 60.12 8 02 60.35 8 11 
o> Of: 2G ire ear. Lees 68.04 8 23 66.80 8 42 67.53 8 31 
GD eerie Medd ipat sdk cake 57.10 14 80 57.15 14 81 57.138 14 81 
ige builder | 
ie Teas tx ee 55.83 10 77 56.67 | 10 48 56.25 10 60 
MRI SC Ms oso 5 dk cepaieg ees 8 SON ae 56.79 977 56.56 9 10 56.67 9 41 
attern GRACE ODI G4 ang duitabe sate) AR oi ES ey 56.25 13 31 57:50 12 88 56.67 13 17 
Nk ES ARN a aia pd Li beds SYA 880 ! 56.36 858 | 55.65 8 70 
a ae era hg eR 58.75 11 64 58.64 1077 | 58.68 11 14 
Mmaker .. 6.0. ces gene ees SM RM paste cack 57.69 9 90 5B.79 9 63 56.70 9 76 
A eR Seemann fo AL | 62.38 8 92 63.62 9 00 63.00 | +8 96 
penter (general) Hoar ie +) gt ae ae eee 58.39 10 43 » 58.55 10 56 58.48 10 50: 
plage factory worker : 
Be anith Us Meee eet e ot BN ace | 59.25 10 01 59.29 10 00 5927) > (ern OL 
OE kh are Geis pg A tea | 59.44 9 66 59.00 9 96 59.25 9 79 
ci AS Se ere ore ttt | 59.12 11 10 58.62 11 03 58.88 11 07 
Bdworker ...--.-2e6re+ ese | Beeeaee 59.64 9 74 59.25 9 65 59.46 9 70 
| A er See Soe cae 67.36. |) 10°73 59.38 10 09 63.56 10 42 
| ihe Ee en oma sy DNS a erates 60.00 5 04 60.00 5 12 60.00 5 08 
ar factory operative : | 
unch Mee ee. ily, Sa) 2 lee ae 57.00 Tin Ne sbioas 8 09 57 .20 7 80 
Bh pik le wlatosie oot 1 Hit ie ene | 56.90 3 66 57.60 4 01 57.22 3 82 
Bear maker......... 2. +200: VAI cite, oats | 352.10 8 76 52.08 8 94 52.09 | 8 85 
Bee eo ae ys SS SOS cad a eee a 57.92 S300 57.36 | 3 70 57.63 3 49 
RENE ete cc? Ache. M. 54.95 3 52 54.96 | 3 46 54.95 3 49 
Beer eee eee Abe eee eee 49.33 10 40 47.33 | 11 47 48.33 10 93 
BNE ih as ashe we iees. s. UE Ve cap 53.29 4 00 63.38 | 3 88 53.33 3 93 
MEG pa ee a wget es raat 51.00 2 97 51.61 2 82 51.80 2 90 
Me Saige onl | porccewre M. 55.36 2 39 BLOT ered Bales fi ane or 
ee ite ie aie adores i) behest 56.83 11 61 57.11 11 80 | 56.98 yaar 
ANSE Be ee irae ge Moe 59.00 4 00 59.00 4 00 | 59 00 4 00 
BNE hs cack oc ch elechets elmo 9s Ne ie eas ah 50.00 7 00 7.67 7 67 55.00 7 50 
Sc gi Some. hte ae? 66.00 {; 12 60 60.00 10 50 63.33 11 67 
iene, one ye dee me Ayes: he pes 59.82 9 33 BSL OO Mines ouae 59.91 9 42 
Bea maker,...........: Le aes UP al peer ene 56 .00 4 50 56.00 4 50 56.00 | 4 50 
ss Laisa mill operative : ny Anta ae nn ee ath te 
F TROON Lob ale conn ln) sane teleiolete tess i] | eh lis * egetele <5 ; A ' : Z 
Sider 5 eee SENT ehh aie 60.00 | 870 60.00 8 70 60.00 | 8 70 
Bp Corrier 01.00... Nase M. 60.00 355 | 60.00 | 355 | 60.00 | 385 
ES ee NERO. 60.00 6 75 60.00 6 75 60.00 6 75 
a Kies ahs aie bes SHA Oe ae as 60.00 6 00 60.00 6 00 60.00 6 00 
ton mill operative : 
ner. pe eek, ee {Ogi ese re ae 60.00 3 87 60.00 3 87 | » 60.00 3 87 
oa ara tck vad 5 ae 5 | eee e 57.68 644 | 58.75 6 30 58.22 6 37 
a REE 0 hy ie on ae ESS ulead nee es 59.45 436 | 59.48 4 34 59.46 4 35 
Be rinder 4 .24snnons: ss: Mav ete oun. 62.10 8 85 62.10 | 8 89 62.10 eo ae 
poor ine «+ an eee an 61.71 | 478 | 62.12 551 | 61.59 5 09 
BPA RELICCr, uy «2 ve cece eh ne CU ie eee oe 62.40 4 50 62.67 4 58 62.53 4 53 
BN tere tates Pera nee a 08 M. 60.00 | 1 80 60.00 1 81 60.00 1 80 
Jrawing frame tENAC es es Hinde iieharhets 59.56 3 97 59.52 | 4 12 59.52 4 04 
é 
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TABLE No. XXXVI.—LABOR AND WAGES.—Continued. 





OCCUPATION OR SUB- 
OCCUPATION. 





Cotton mill operative—Continued. 
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WEEK ENDING 


APRIL 25. 
a 
Hours | : Hours 
employed. | Harnings. employed. 























Sance 
10 65 62.50 
6 96 63.66 
6 87 64.13 
4 81 61.81 
4 26 60.33 
8 45 61.03 
6 79 61.06 
5 88 62.50 
371 60.08 
4 09 56.78 
8 60 60.37 
TOOTS ohare 6Rt07 
3 84 57.64 
4 10 60.90 
713 54.94 
4 40 59.91 * 
2 30 49.76 
3.19 60.80 
3 53 53.33 
2 85 60.14 
4 55 60.44 
3 54 60.30 
8 25 60.36 
5 97 60.30 
4 20 61.76 
3 62 60.21 
8 14 61.33 
3 02 60.90 
4 84 60.54 
3 08 59.19 
4 43 56.26 
9 43 61.94 
10 12 57.25 
8 97 59.96 
7 00 57 .00 
8 39 61.32 
2 38 | 54.00 
7 63 60.47 
9 50 60.00 
12 v0 | 69.09 
12 % 69.00 
13 11 57.75 
16 80 61.24 
14 73 62.89 
19 27 65.00 
1400 | 59.67 
1225 | 6900 
13 93 Be adil: 
1262 | 6900 
12 17 59.09 
11 70 64.3 
10 50 60.00 
14 02 60.91 
15-75 7. S875 
8 30 | 58.00 
| 
964 | 57.29 
10:40. }.* BT .G67 
1052 | 58.40 
41 Si A987 
el? 03 59.00 
950 | 60.47 


| 
Earnings. 





WEEK ENDING 
OcTOBER 31. 


4 36 


COOP WP WOON POLO WP DD WD 
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NDWOWODOWOKRNAAINGOARANOCH 


SRO See SSeS Nor OPP aera 
bas nO once) 


[kN O = NNOO OH 
or 
Oo 








AVERAGE PER ] 
FOR THE TW 








WEEKS OF 
( 
Hours |! q 
employed. | Bag 
ae 
62.50 10 
61.61 a 
63.93 J 
64.57 4 
60.33 4 
61.50 oH 
61.06 6 
62.08 5 
60.08 3 
56.76 * 
60.20 8 
62.57 10 
57.65 
60.89 4 
56.01 6 
60.23 4 
51.68 D 
60.84 3 
56.67 Vil 3, 
60.16 | 2 
60.43 4 
60.28 3 
60.46 3 | 
60.26 3) 
61.90 L 
60.22 | @ 
6L-D0" 4 7 
61.07 3 
60.92 4 
59.45 3 
56.26 4 
61.71 9 
57.25 10 
59.92 : 
59.00 | 8 
61.93 8 
54.00 2 
60.47 "i 
; 60.00 ) 
| 60.00 | 1 
60.00 12 
57.75 ale 
61.12: ae 
62.89 | 14 
64.04 18 
59.67 | 14 
60.00 12 
58.43 | 14 
60.00 | 12 
58.43 | 
64.37 | aa 
60.00 | 10 
60.94 | 14 
58.36 1g 
57.82 | fi 
58.43 | g 
58.58 | 1 
58.76 16 
59.83 10 
59.41 | 1 
59.85 | ) 
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TABLE No. XXXVI.—LABOR AND WAGES.—Continued. 





















































‘a & 
- 
le 
a UNIT OF WEEK ENDING WEEK ENDING een es 
Ne WORKPEOPLE— APRIL 25, OcTOBER 31. sare ROE 
ee BULB ra Heer Renee i ey A SVR SETS Ce Siti 
rf eh ; Over | Under | Hours | Heavns Hours Hain Hours ante 
y 16. 16. |employed.| “#*""8*:| employed. 8°! employed. 2 
a ees —-—— | fees Spore ae Le IS | p EAS yb Sa ee ES 
a ae | 59.44 | *) 9 | 59.48 | "9 98 59.46 | “9 38 
Faker ere CheerOr keiele site WMOMMPLVLTeEE | Pes 9s) Sree ate Od. ‘ t b “ 
Be ee nae SAME Meee lee nda Hcce ts 
Bc ae oak a a ie 59.29 836 | 54.62 8 00 56.80 817 
| A! ke a ee i. (a oh: 58.78 8 34 59.18 8 69 59.04 8 52 
SERINE Ns YR ese 59.08 9 26 59.37 9 32 59.22 9 29 
bttress maker............... TD |i a oe ROO 4 71 60.00 471 ! 60.00 4 71 
| ie ere jc 2 RY aa 59.00 11 50 53.00 10 50 56.00 11 00 
Me ee. Sea UNS Weak ey, 58.00 9 30 | 58.00 9 30 58.00 9 30 
| Oe aaa Nn a ak 58.62 9 85 59.80 10 45 59.13 10 11 
| Rr Sa Cas ee | 58.12 10 20 | 57.53 10 15 57.81 10 18 
mnisher and polisher...... us ft reais, VDD. BO 8 37 53.60 | 817 | 54.60 8 27 
ee Ah eee al B69 38 1117 | 59.33 | W417 | 59.33 11 17 
ee eat Oh a ee 50.60 3 95 50.60 395 | 50.60 3.95 
and steam fitter............. Mi itsct fe. 61.13 | 10 34 | 61.09 | 1056 | 61.11 | 10 46 
works employe (general)..... fate PO accene de | 57.45 | 7 89 60.64 8 24 | 59.04 8 06 
¥ rk . 
aa ‘eae Sei | Beta 49.73 22 30 49.71 2239 | 49.72 22 35 
ES Sa SS ect a ee 56.92 7 62 60.00 755 | 58.57 7 58 
Maer. so... ces esses SUPE ae ia 57.60 13 10 57.60 13 10 57.60 13 10 
Le ee fa ea 56.84 745 | 56.30 7 34 56.55 7.39 
Nk i a a M 50.96 3 53 51.02 3 52 50.99 3 53 
. : 
; Bo? ie is AC ae Fe bot & 56.63 3 73 62.64 3 97 59.59 3 85 
ois sitet ee ea ih eee 58.79 9 53 58.79 9 71 58.79 9 62 
oh ES a 55.00 | 1500 | 55.00 | 15 00 | 55.00 | 15 00 
Aaa o.... Ge Vaart 58.00 725 | 59.00 717 | 58.50 7 21 
Me cakon ol... css. | ee eat 59.58 868 | 59.27 866 | 59.40 8 67 
| ae Eee 5 Higa dalseaer ae 59.11 467 | 58.74 4 68 58.92 4 68 
st a os 1 tte Waa ee 58:67. ( . 8 67 58 .67 8 67 58 .67 8 67 
) ol) le eae Roe a Say | 60.00 15 00 60.00 15 43 | 60.00 15 21 
| igh Seg a Sea en aN 60.00 942 | 60.00 | 10 08 | 60.00 9 75 
et ea... ee | Gane 58.12 993 | 55.05 8 8 | 56.38 9 32 
Ce sina die « en ieee ae 58.67 10 33 58.86 | 9 43 5S) 7 Sh baa: OOo 
RS Rl fe renaen Rae ie oes 56.80 4 §3 56.24 4 25 56.50 | 4 48 
tas... «5. O08 SO a | 59.75 8 81 54.75 | 806 | 57.25 8 44 
t eth AS Sere Rie | 74.05 : 6 65 73.23 }- 658 73.64 6 61 
ey 3: Cod i Mm. | 73:20 | = 200 73.20 | 200 73.20 2 00 
Sibermaid ............... ht ae 7s OOH <).212 72.50 212 | 72.75 2 12 
rk. he CRSA SS RR ioe a) ee 73.71 7 21 73.71 7 21 73.71 7 21 
ky Se ieee | Bole k 71.33 | 529 | 70.83 529 | 71.08 5 29 
Rr irl ie eecacs ou es HA Oe ee 74.57 2 03 74.57 2 03 74.57 2 03 
dress ee us ee Soha bee da. | 73.38 | 2 24 73.38 293 ! 73.38 2 23 
oo RS ee aia Pigg ras 72.62 3 66 72.62 3 66 | 72.62 3 66 
er re | ag ee ee | 74.57 | 304 | 72.86 Ea De a 3 11 
RE ee POF foe | 74.48 215 73.86 215 : 74.14 2 15 
he he Ne ot | 62.0 | 1080 | 59.80 | 1042 | 61.30 | 10 61 
a i Conse Thy She aes 60.00 4 25 60.00 4 37 60.00 4 31 
Ae ei od ee ae 63.33 800 | 63.33 8 00 | 63.88 | 8 00 
te ies Neer nls SA Ae 62.15 4 36 62.28 435 | 62.21 4 35 
a OR Rai eee es 63.40 278 |) 68.86 281 | 63.48 2.79 
ee ee oo | IN hi ikeaca? 59.71 7 97 BD .50 7 38 57.54 7 67 
RISA Sa | M 60.00 275 | 56.00 2560.10 58.000 Hie “Ores 
OS CEG sia sheet ee eean 62.05 3 68 | 62.15 3 70 62,10.” are9 
eG a eae Cana ce hee 62.46 379 | 61.77 369 | 62.13 | 3 74 
Eo PSIRG ey eee Mop eve 60.67 4 67 | 60.00 4 62 GOSS ie nae GE 
Ee te eo {) \ RRR Le aes 63.00 6 94 61.00 6 75 62.00 6 84 
ren fcc cals F | 61.00 77 | 57.00 255 | 59.00 2 66 
one) AR ORS ESE SSRs Bs Swale Dees eae 62.00 715 60.36 7 01 61.22 7 08 
ERS oer ee aoe | 62.90 622 | 62.00 62 | 62.46 | 621 
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TABLE No. XXXVI.—LABOR AND WAGES.— Continued. 
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| UNIT OF 
WORKPEOPLE— 
OCCUPATION OR SUB- 
OCCUPATION. | 
Over | Under 
16 | 16. 
| 
Knitting mill employe.—Con. 
SPOOLET sau WO se ket, eon: An ek lees 
MV tia dar. su Wt eet Wie Re cee Ni ghM RO we taal o? 
ViTEONLS on PN RU A a UMN cs SR Be re 
Sis? WER RENRY siztdthes sO ee Ost se ENP, M. 
Bohs) Nic ate CaN 1 OE gC cee NEI eee 
TOURER ot RPMS, A Cat Mit ch 9 F, 
Laborer (genéral).. 0.) ..00 00. Le Fe AEN sR 
Liatptiehters (ysdo.\ 0.) uk ol pee fe yo Site 
Tea B ORG cen Ney CRAPS barrie Fe Lae a 
Liimeburner tj erst, 0 ADE SOAS 7a ie aco 
Lock factory employe 
aE HOr iach mee ty Bor Bay SE le SON Sk te ae 
Tecra bh MUR Sethe Sees Sa hel “Sean 
WIACRIRTEb es. ho Gaels ce kde facxtons 
Blowlder pea. ey Beek on a any, Eeae LSet 
Ola Or Hey ae ha eee ta Ong Bh es eat 
WARETOUS wee 8, On aw coy | * Sr 
Lumber mill employe 
Calley 23 ko Wr dh ame BG | SRY hips eee 
Lec) alee Capen AR ed a patesinnn sett hoes 
Hinlee pee Ue tho 1 tee Buh he Nt ent oll Gea Ate 
Otte AN Nis m U Vee Peet. Ni Ce dal ceca aiets 
DLOASUPOR tis oh ieee ee Se Pea eae 
MiPLOrines Oe Gey ELORE On UME Be oe Mbe'd 5 pee Ms See te 
AW ROE i iy ove WE ae sie tin acon ae 
HEN C] cy Nar ee iia A ae Fret Sat ah cenit ae 
PUIVEVOR ey Hie, ba ANE cn hale 
Ry ANGUS rei til eran” ble Cee | fi | A eect 
ens er ay eae toes Ie RI presale tel M. 
Machine hand (general)......... Se che ou epee ae 
Machinist’ (general) ..)). 0). 04.0. a te VAN RE 
Masbis cuthbert ii. SY Mieco ee Py ratcraee 
SP POLighor Ms] \ eR Le ee eas oe 
Vienne (Stone) treet oan a lok ete el neat. 
IMEI so eee ide os Ai Bk td Peed Rig nee 
BERIT: bcp ean Me tb? ie ON fe LS teh 
IS PIO GR ce au i su eat AD ae rt 
NTieeilamedus hey Te: i ne shih eteatees 
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Rormnosivor they oe Seg VES Cah i ee 
BER UE a Lie aha ant a | nae hs 
CLT sk, SWS ED Tea i A 2 INTs sai cipinte eee Oe 
PRRs TOGO OL a Nyy. Ki) lea stiets Pe Saat ha 
Pr ressriianyte 19 We ook Pee a i a a 
Reportorhi se (oe vcuie tap hein PPR TEA ae auat 
Dipeerboy ue tk, DueMen aaa ks Pa, | hve Mean M. 
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LCLION Ha er No: aie bo tee ee eae Sen MORTAL SPB et ae 
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LE THISNOM see One Loner veer ge eels A sae 8 
PPriAGNeT | nee on ake. 4s “s hae es 
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. (74 
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WEEK ENDING 





APRIL 25. 
Hours © E say. 
employed. J arning s. 

er nes 

60.00 7 00 
60.00 8 26 
60.00 3 97 
60.00 10 56 
60.00 8 47 
59.78 4 25 
60.00 4 28 
60.00 8 27 
61.85 | 12 71 
48 .00 10 00 
59.00 13 75 
59.00 9 75 
59.00 | 15 63 
59.00 8 80 
58.82 10 49 
BOLGON)| 2) 7. 96 
58.62 | 14 08 
59.06 | 10 71 
58.63 8 75 
58.67 7 92 
59.33 | 8 75 
53.60 8 87 
58.47 8 96 
49.00 9 45 
7.68 9 33 
53.33 5 90 
50.67 | 9 00 
60.00 8 50 
56.40 7 99 
59.06 8 10 
59.48 7 60 
72.00 | 8 838 
64.94 | 8 19 
65.00 6 80. 
60.70 raat; 
60 09 12 37 
56 00 17 36 
61 25 | 18 04 
6000 |; 1001 
60.44 8 67 
60.06 7 84 
81.25 6 43 
82.09 9 72 
67.20 9 41 
60.64 8 12 
60.00 9 00 
52.50 7 50 
59.13 10 96 
60.12 9 73 
59.42 6 15 
60.00 10 50 
52.33 5 92 
42.86 | 6 Bl 
50.00 ‘11 24 
60.00 | 8 25 
46.67 713 
48 .60 14 37 
48 .60 10 18 
47 29 7 10 
51.00 3 50 
70.33 2 33 








WEEK ENDING 
OcTOBER 31. 





Hours . 
employed. | Haxnines. 
$ ¢. 
60.00 7 00 
60.00 8 33 
60.00 3 97 
60.00 10 46 
60.00 8 47 
69.79 4 26 
60.00 | 4 25 
60.00 8 27 
60.10 12 98 
48 .00 10 00 
59.00, +>" 1050 
59.00 12 06 
59.000) 14, 83 
59.00 8 60 
58 .80 10 00 
57.20 | 7 96 
58.64 14 40 
59.95 10:91 
58.63 8 75 
57 .83 7 96 
59.33 9 62 
53.60 8 53 
58.63 9 84 
55.00 10 21 
58.97 9 46 
57.33 6 43 
54.67 9 48 
60.00 8 70 
57 .92 8 92 
58. Do | 9 20 
59.68 } T 97 
72.00 8 83 
63.52 8 02 
65.00 6 80 
60.79 7 27 
60.69 11 32 
56:00. -f L786 
60.51 20 34 
60.00 10 83 
60.44 8 67 
60.06 8 32 
81.25 6 43 
81.87 10 09 
69.00 9 74 
60.44 | 7 83 
60.00 9 00 
52.50 7 50 
59.33 10 99 
59,92 9 6t 
59.43 | 6 13 
60.00 |; 10 00 
55.50 | 7 04 
57.40 13 46 
55.20 12 28 
60.00 9°75 
60.00 | 8 50 
49.29 12 26 
57 .60 | 12 52 
55.38 8 5d 
51.60 | 3 55 
70.33 2 83 


AVERAGE PER WEEK 
FOR THE TWO 
WEEKS OF— 














ace 1 HKarnings. 
ployed. 
| $ c. 
60.00 7 00° 
60.00 8 29 
60.00 3 97 
60.00 10 51 
60.00 | 8 47 
59.78 4 26 
60.00 4 27 
60.00 8 27 
GO.81° "> 12° 8G 
48.00 | 1000 
59.00 12 63 
59.00 10 78 
59.00 15 29 
5900774 8.70 
OSr SL Wy 1G ot 
58.40 7 96 
| 58.63 14 24 
ies bday 10 82 
| 58.68 8 75 
pS :DS 2b oar es a4 
| 59.38 9 18 
[) 63.60 8 70 
, 308.54 9 33 
52.00. 9 83 
58.32 9 40 
55 30 6 16 
52.67 9 24 
60.00 8 62 
56.97 8 34 
58.89 & 49 
59.57 rye 
| 72.00 | 8 83 
64.16 | 8 10 
| 65.00 | 6 80 
| 60.74 7 92 
60.42 11 80 
56.00 17 36 
| 60.89 19 18 
60.00 10 43 
60.44 8 67 
60.06 8 08 
81.25 6 43 
81.98 9 91 
68 .00 9 55 
60.54 Pr O7 
: 60.00 9 00 
' 52.50 7 50 
| “59.238 10 98 
| 60.02 9 68 
1 69.42 6 14 
| 60.00 | 10 25 
| 53.60 6 37 
sok tae ol Mie SL 10 60 
| 52.60 | Tie76 
60.00 9 00 
53.33 | 7 8] 
49 OOF 1344 
53.00 11 45 
51 21 | 7 80 
| 51 30 3 59 
70 33 | 2 83 
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TABLE No. XXXVI—LABOR AND WAGES.—Continued. 











AVERAGE PER 


FOR THE TWO: 


UNIT OF | WEEK ENDING WEEK ENDING 
WORKPEOPLE— | APRIL 25, OcTOBER 31. 
| 



































OCCUPATION OR SUB- Wie cee 
OCCUPATION, 5 and | 7 fae = “ l q 
ver nder ours : ours . ours 4h 
16 16 employed. | Harnings. | wiployed. see, employed. , Harm 
. $ c. | | $ 
Servant (with board) ).0.75..2008 IVT Ae eee vs 1 71.00 6 00 71.00 6 00 71.00 6 
Sewing machine factory employe: 4 
EGET 2 or,\ eee Cees a ANS ene OLRM pty baie 58.85 10 47 62.37 10 95 61.46 10> 
WIACHINCSE Mite sets aie coe SD SLE see ae » BTs09 9 72 61.63 11 10 59.50 10. 
WW ood worker nee.) hoa Sed UAE ene ts 57.32 10 96 59.81 10 67 58.61 | 108 
VARIOUS lite Wie) ete ode cients wae Mi a RL eee 54.67 8 96 51.97 10 26 53.64 QD 
Pip warpenters yes sol UN eee ct ramon aie ey 60.00 8 92 59.96 8 80 59.98 3 
TOPOL wiata Meme Uae a itels SO! E Vopr eee at teat | 59.76 6 85 62.22 7 22 Ol iso pel | 
Shartinaker. stew. Ghose ae AA Use Ay ee 51.00 3 94 51.00 4:12: |) -5E.00 4 ae 
Shoemaker, tvdey os 1s le Rie ld IVES eS 59.33 7 70 59.40 | fed esr: ce 
DAOF Gl MAK Ole sles oc Rate sores if i Sere ae 61.29 9 50 53.50 1°78. UO O7C6S 8 
Sit men wolaver tis. yb a, io. He Ges Seah Tl Pac hao | 58.00 10:16 60.00 10 43 59.00 10) 
SIGE W En ACW Ce) gan Sir RRR a) ee SE Sta 5 rae | 59.04 7 SD 59.04 7 43 59.04 7 
Spire titer sac. yea aries ahaa a ac: 55.50 13 00 53.75 12.25 |}. 64.62 12) 
SpMneinakere, Miss Aye man eas Pelion] Skee ates 49.50 9 12 50.75 9 37 50.12 | 9 | 
SLEPOOby Pers suber wisi lids Rees wees TB etal ies ser Ae 2" 36.00 8 00 36.00 8 00 | 36.00 8 
POG) CULLEE fans 445 are, BU IRS thats A iA ea BAL 58.86 13 20 57.41 12 90 58.19 135 
Stove foundry employe | | ; 
BASSOLLET, 2 '4inoan oy tan Ree so stats Oe MN Ee re 62.53 7 30 60.00 7 03 GL es (6 
Blasksmithss oi Gy. Cie st eaten ae Se 56.80 886 | 62.50 9 79 59.33 9 
Coremuaker yrs eae kee’ alee. Hla a ae 60.00 467 | 60.00 4 67 60.00 A 
Bicisher (ees Lowey. cee Sh Al yea p a 60.00 814 | 60.00 809 | 60.00 7 
Bieber 2) eae Me, okies SOY ce es 60.00 9 67 60.00 10 00 | 60.00 9 
CHATS TS gf ge AAD Mee A, SOE ig Neteca tte 60.00 8 25 60.00 7 50 60.00 , 
PA DAOMOD OSH et Bel vera atl bees 61.20 : 8 10 60.91 9 63 61.04 oi 
Ni acaiiisttaar GS sia iet leone cit ee MB eres (Ae 54.41 | Orn! 58.33 | 8 44 56.43 Sg 
VU eI Gert Che itis aaa hice Na ce 60.00 8 75 59.33 8 94 59.64 8 
Moulder... 2....%. Ae ASSEN SS ah 3 rd Pies See 59.39 12 03 59.58 12 45 59.50 12%, 
Mouiber dees (lode Qni Olas vo a Eee 1 aoe 8/791) “63.58 il eLOe 6 UNenOnae 9 
Nickle pla her 2¢..../5, ied. ss as Mt de 6 are i EDS co lara) 8 16 63.21 9°55 61.32 8 
Poatbern ANAKer.s cd soe boston SK) sl teh eae ee | 59.40 11e24 65.38 12°75 62.78 129 
5 RAG) Vhs] Clo) ages a ae a ere “DH i ate Bes | 56.65 10 75 64.93 12 20 61.41 1k 
BOlleren uve detcsy a5 aitey ie eanee By ae. | 60.00 2 25 60.00 2 25 60.00 2 
Woodworker......... + ENB AM) ks By mugs an tL Lake 60.32 9 97 60.77 9 66 60.56 9 
DY ARIOUS WIE Beso hed MER I teak Ups ge | 54.70 7-18 59.11 6 66 57.38 6 
Street railway employe: | 
RV ED aeep Bros salen ee CO Be Nias 75.42 | 7 56 75.42 7 56 75.42 ; 
PAPO RIAD GH05 fonda). ne ure Pept kere. ies 69.33 | 8 17 69.33 8 17 69.33 8 
BRACKET Gee Are naieny Bebe et Me Pac ord 67.00 | 7 90 67.00 | 7 90 67 .00 a 
Tailor shop employe: | . 
Ara er de aay ceases eR Rae | ieee a aa g 58.65 18 13 58291 Fis 187 58.78 18 
Pailow, 0 4ee seals. Oey ae “OH Ades ee 59.45 10 15 59.63 10 16 59.54 10 
Tailoress (amie y A aan: F. | oe | BT .85 454 | 57.84 | 446 | 57.85 4 
Tannery employe: i 
SCAT MATIC ee itr. hrc tieis Renee tee NE ae ee ee 59.62 8 75 59.63 8 65 59.62 S 
OTOP i Se see Stee SSOe* | COA ie O95) 8 82 58.59 8 73 59.06 S 
ation /k ehh wiles ts heh mowie ae rvir 0 Roamer tee! 59.69 7 98 59.69 7 95 59.69 f 
BV ANC AM eas beeen cee Retort 1 sa Sabah ob Ae tee 59.00 | 7 50 59.00 7 50 59.00 7 
TT aMisber ce ek Gowler eaewee | 2) amas PA A, 60.81 7.29 60.83 | 7 34 60.82 
Telearaph operatotsy heeds. Fea WS ee ieee 68.00 9 87 68.00 | 9 87 68.00 | 
Telephone employe: | | 4 
Pen ais fees tec bie Cae ae , SSA LL ve teed as 60.00 7 00 60.00 7 00 60.00 y 
CHDGRALOT:. gatealiis snes Oe enateee | dea ttn, 9 | 2h a0 eee 2 54.00 4 25 54.00 4 25 54.00 4 
eee hla foes ttn eee Mie vce alk ayn aca On | 61.03 9 20 60.17 9 20 60.60 | 9 
Tobacco maker ask ccre4 icons ili cen ee 50.69 9 21 50.69 9 23 50.69 9 
Mool MaAkOrs ee cubees Lele ree NNN S83 fie 1 57.00 8 25 50.80 paul 53.90 ( 
Pra vellernkeen.. csi Ry eee Be) Sa eke Sct he 59.16 15 79 59.14 15 85 59.15 at 
RY ALO UNAM ELL Foca vis hint 4 eh Nery dele si, ear ddee 60.00 | 9 67 57.43 9 21 58 .62 a 
Watchmaker and jeweller ...... eee peared we 56.49 9 52 56.18 9 56 56.34 Q 
PAT tholiman.: Had ma dest tee atv cle Ey Hh eRe 67.93 7 59 66.44 746 | 67.17 
Wheel factory employe: | | 
PLGHCED . osieunn ne upeh te ee want dW - jl te ee 56.25 7 45 64.00 7 79 60.35 
EORTIOOR «Pep tiheece eB hank eb eS 60.00 9 24 66.00 10 28 | 63.00 9 
Spoke maker .....6..<.. sw taks Oe | Tl Seas 60.00 8 58 63.65 any 61.79 g 
WV heel Maker rsd. ke Wena eee SEP Tie 60.00 11 88 60.00 11 88 | 60.00 gl 
Aah Relays cabs actos ck aE lo Selo | 60.09°| 778 | 6147)| 7-88 |. ¢ilos |) am 
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TABLE No. XXXVI.—LABOR AND WAGES.—Continued. ¢@ 
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CS ee TOMI Te OA ances © 
ein 8 Willey: 52 oh 5 | ™. | aS 
LAE RL ee i rr SLRS eae ae: 
aad aan re a M. 
CELL aa ee AY EER DF pape ear 
MINOR eats. eo a6 a>, eis « phe eee ts 
Me ee Ri hak oo oss ARPES) Of pea cele 
| GUTS 1%6 (2) rrr Madi sgh M. 
Bee, fi is es noe ess ds epee a 
= Re ae ae (pea doa a 
Re en ok hice eft oaidiad Mo a eet its 
MEGRGCNUC? ier. ssc 5 cin acess fe eee 
RMS Oo Mea Soh wha TERI Tiere ah. 
EM Sah. Ss So ig bal af ok VIS yy eee 
ME es rer a. pias witiis Pisei b M. 
{iia OES ee 6 ae BY gf cee 
MNCs cee kes Sb N ter ty ed 6 F, 
ee ON J OCERE s e eae 
| PEA ag aa | Biel ee Bae 
1s DBS HEE OY AON rrp M. 
STE a ee SMa ts. ect k 
3 Ue Og AIR eee 1 LEN ioe er 
GES, Sa ae PO eee 
Oo STS a ae a : ° Cl” OS tor ice We ok a 
EN ly So OS sos aitvads | Rea MAI eat 
ME fois oy A) yl Be 
arious _ ASS ROSS oe ae NU Ape ied. sve cs 
| |e) SSIES nencicinions, od Otadiciod | ety seisreten M. 
EER ere ee Oe er ee way Se eds 
| OS oe ee a als Suis [otelg eiete oe F, 
f Nota aaES 
b Wo iwlaivatie, | 
} neg BON) oie ee a Ge M. 
rage for all occupations.... F 
BRN tS a li hg es. y: F, 
i desc yt lads cy SAL et 
Classes... ............ { re 70 I en a 
| | 
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AVERAGE PER WEEK 
FOR THE TWO 
WEEKS OF— 


| 
Hours . 
employed. Horning. 





$ «. 
56.00 | g 02 
58.00 3 97 
1.00 | 509 
60.00 | 6 65 
58.11) ease 
59.83 7 BT 
60.84 3 96 
60.00 6 10 
59.55 7 43 
60.00 2 91 
60.00 3 44 
61.71! 493 
60.60 4 00 
60.00 4 63 
59.63 72 
60.08 7 37 
60.00 3 83 
60.00 3 38 
60.50 7 40 
61.33 9 24 
59.81 | 607 
59.82 | 273 
60.00 | 293 
59.75 | 433 
61.06 6 49 
63.00 4 27 
61.09 3 53 
60.45 | 789 
61.06 | 2 88 
61.80 | 310 
63.00.) ) 2 60 
60.07 | 300 
60.00 | 425 
60.00 2 99 
61.71 4 10 
60.59 7 32 
61.64 7 43 
60.37 | 4 64 
59.97 | 302 
60.00 } 218 
61.29 | 6 43 
62.13 2 90 
60.38 | 398 
60.00 | 2 90 
50.43} sont 
49.95 | 288 
58.72 4 35 
57 .00 2 BB 
58.71 7 90 
56.44 7 90 

| 

| 

| 


Nore.—In making the general averages, hotel employes and servants with board are not included. The term 
wious,” under the different occupations, includes such sub-occupations for each of which not more than one return 
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TABLE NO. XXX VIII.—Showing by occupations the averages of time employed, wages earned and cost of liv 
* Almonte, Belleville, Brantford, Brockville, Chatham, Cornwall, Galt, Gananoque, Guelph, Hamilton, Hes 
Kingston, London, Oshawa, Ottawa, Peterborough, Stratford, St. Thomas and Toronto for the year é 
October 31, 1885, based on returns collected from 2,637 workpeople. 
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HY fal = 
Werle). 
Unit OF Bileteadiss Ss a . eRe er Lota 
WORKPEOPLE— | t |= | f& ae We ee ee 
OCCUPATION OR SUB- | o/h .1 a a mE | AE | 4 2 ee 
OCCUPATION. S lom| a | ¢ en z aoa oe 
A a eR ae | BE é 
Over | Under} 6 ;/9°S| #8 iaajeel gs eae 3 
16. IG. P I Were ecie tee: g | eae bake mes 
| Zier |) oe bea e | & 
RA LEMAR Gs on fae oe rea | | 
i 
Agricultural implement worker : $ 3% $ c.| oe 
Blaekenwthoe tei. 2 ea selena NEG ta, Soe 2.22/1.67| 59.67/269.17}449 96), 2 78! 11 11/463 85 
Qoroamaket ha obh ORR a) Bete oy gal Pee Se 2.00)1.00} 58.00)192 .25|237 1 PM eee 237 12| 
Vicininist) Bindi soko Ast « aesae eee oe Pe ett | 2.96|2.01| 58.15|253.10/440 12] 2 08] 9 38/451 58 
yh el per SAN ick. oo ee) Si 6 lee eee eee See eae Searies D 2. 33|1, 00( bY OOIZLIBTIS10 Sale. ee 310 83 
Rloniidiera beh. noc Patna Se eee SMBS eee ak 5 3.02|2.07| 58.88}233.74/453 10| 2 33] 5 23/460 66 
PPA TING OT ENB oc Nbc. ce bo IRL leo ee adit Ue, eee te. ie 2.29/1.86;} 59.07|261.93/364 82) ..... 20 71/385 53 
WY GOO WOLCOTT ANd. ods diese eet Foe © i tae Cae 2.88)1.98; 58.62|244.88)354 11! 2 50] 11 57/368 18| 
Apprentico\(vyarious) 564 6.5 <i. Wied. pe AR cae Wea 0.01)....| 58.39]291.15/167 84) 2 89|...... 170 73 
as SE. WYN ack Syncs: 2 9 Shue aay oa ee Mie ane M. ace [ee OF eee [ Ow O00] LOO) B2r = Oa aan (109 54 
HARGIS AKER DATOS) isc Seda. ace pmheeed eee fis EY a 82 2..67|2.00}. 57:.67/ 283. 33)503° 33]. 32... | i ee 503 ¢ 
A SOV ING KOE UNE ANS. ee tole Sot tie 3 Aoayaite ae Feta < scteae ee 1.33)0.83| 55.67/274.67|/364,17| 8 33}....24 372 50 
ROR hs AED Shien de. toe the Stare ee Ma AML eet oh A 1.50|1.00| 59.42/276.50/389 08, 2 12)...... 391 20 
ESOT rol 5 MONE (el Sh ivictess Seen selene aes eR Se Ae, eek tae (0.50|0.30) 70.80/310.90)445 30).....-]...... 445 30}¢ 
Blacksmith (general) |... 88 o.. de ek Ahh ree eee 3.15|2.23, 59.59\265.55|394 55| 8 18] 17 27/420 00 
Si (ELDER) (Gin cueee. sh occ EOD go's) ot Se 1 ,86)1.29) 57. 791376. 79)297, 40). 5) 14) vag 302 54/2 
Boiler and engine worker : | . 
Plackanoi ban! shh acto aes tale ocean Ras IML sh Le ee 2.60}1.40} 58.20)292.80/497 60]...... 84 00/581 60/2 
Boiler qmalker i hod. Wd diana ie aan SP RGD ES Sasa Nate 1.56/0.94| 57.62/244.81/440 22]...... 9 06/449 28\¢ 
ke (helper) ae ies ae ees Bie nos 8 2..25)1.25|} 57.50/223.75|262 03)...... .... [262 0315 
Wie RITISE CAEN E ah & Abies ete be Fan Ys acdemetets 1.56|1.00| 58.44'289.50)484 O0|...... 19 44/503 44 
VLGIG Ore AAT EAT), ors a Faihe slate een ae Pe da ie ses ok es >. 672.83) :57. 671276 /67 464 171 e2, soo baa |464 17} 
Paveern walker yy... oi. «fh. heave de Os Bee ae oe 3.00|}1.33| 56.33/300.00/500 00|...... 50 00,550 00/4 
WeerPiotie rs Ih LSS is. Asner ce ee ae say Ml tet ca e982 1.33/1.00| 58.33/295.331429 OO|.:.2..]...... 429 00}. 
DOOM DING OL RPL aos «Sew china etek Ye as tees 1.50)0.50) 54.00 266.67 469 i FS Os | Bray" 469 33} 
BOOK KER DET” TIEN huis alsa DER Sas on de See epiaeray fera sos. 8 3.00/2.17 55 00/297 .67 597 OF 236... eee 597 67's 
TL ND St ORS Lena OY Gh cerainng: eae KS 2 deh -2U (angen tha.ag) ee seat? BL.00(300 :00'300: 00).2 5, 15 ae 300 00 
Box and bag (paper) factory operative : 
HA TOR KOERY SLY. io ey Oe Bi see eel se ad ein 0.35|0.27) 57.0 300.00(173 eOlies hee oo) Se 
iband-box Maker...) Ws dn .ccapeelcas Bie DM Clea tre 0.50/0.50} 57.00/300.00/114 00)......]...... 114 00 
- Raps! tan kev Ones A, ew sv sue cae S298 Os ent’ 0.0810.08] 57.15|295.38)163 00)......]..0... 163 00 
Machine tender... .00. 22.10 $..8 08s i Wigs dossiers inne tt aoel tod 00/300. 0048.70) >: sees 148 70| 
Brewery employe : | ; 
Bobtier te Vee to. we , Wee tiie Oe Bara sc ike ees 1.25/0.25] 60.00/292.50/284 38]......|...... los4 38), 
Hare WOR 1 FER Se ias | Lee ies cine ee A | Pre vee Soe 1, 25/0) 75 62001314. 251575. OO)... oo ae \575 OO}: 
Wellarman Mitt. h ot a eee FON) cae Eee 4.50/3.50| 65.00/332.50/429 00|......|...... 429 00} 
PL aa Pet est Hadden hs Ale Cee Rete a ees Ley Siege 23 ae ee 4.00/2.00| 60.00|262.00|420 50]......]......1 420 50) 
Bedtlertiy Ai tebe iat. wet aa ace lene Mae pela, A Maa ae, 13.50 20 60 .00/313.00|416 00}......[..... 416 00) 
Drickinvervniviey oo tee So open ee ent Xi | HiSgie es 3.00)2.06] 56 89)193.22/446 66] 12 22) 7 i a 49). 
Herein ya ee Pee ete et a Rae teste yy sie 2.5511 .73| 55.64(300.18/477 21) 6 36]...... 483 571 
MIP GIROT Vice At Ue ots LEO a) no ie NOR Bhat ra | iso ater 1.87/1.37| 60.88)301.75/438 63]......]...... 438 63 F 
Carpenters general) (5/0 ocean sd Bee) 2.87|1.88) 56.87/250.83/444 18] 918] 8 96'462 321i 
Carriage worker : | 
Belepeesmn itn |. wikis eras see ee cans ree ene Bn ay hs ete aes 2.1711.22| 59.13)/278.651400 33| 5 43) 8 70.414 46}: 
Pea ber Wag snp csk ice eeree ee Ops Be au i ee 1.71|1.07! 59.00'259.79)434 02) 8 93)...... 452 95ie 
Greiner sagt bso i OE eee ee x | sss Met deles 2.38)1.63] 55.63'257 .381447 50) 13 75| 6 25/467 50} 
Woodwerlder” 575. 20) Prosi oo cu eden ae fe | ss uel tok 2.6411.71| 59.04/271.25/427 23] 7 46| 30 61/465 30) 
Carpal Weavers: \luc| Aime rucin eon. SIVA cata 2.86|2.29| 57.43|207.29/294 71|...... 21 43/316 14 
Cigar factory operative: | | 
CTSPPINGROTT.’ oun k acalke cute os ke ete Ea sl enaee 1.07|0.50| 55.64/252.29|352 64] 11 86]...... 364 50} 
Oat ne pel a bat pale. Gacennat cabin ME 7. dl ee ee 0.6712. ..%:) 56671283. 33)905 Sai... eee 155 33 
PACKET, cc's .wrsgivts Meee ee Geek ene aeNAe peril es es 54.00/212.50) 87 50]...... | bes: 87 50| 
eeUp Der es 5. Mae oda aad nee <cde pees al ee M: | ccd... 2.| 60.00/24667/100 06)... 4 ee 100 00] 
BOP IOUS: .\ rar er niet ARES eee Lente N igs ha ps Pn wes regs os 48. DOES OOrte Dole ees Revs: 151 50} 
DOs DAV OR us, ..c8 ols vn weceeest aeeerNen oak Mla eet ee secant 56 .67|168.33, 236 67| 73 aa 23 33/333 33} 


Nors.—In this table the number of dependents is the average for the total number of workpeople, and the 


himself is not included. 
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Total earnings. 
Cost of living. 











13840 34/325 13 
\325 00|274 67 
166 
354 60/315 00 
65 50 
94 00) 95 33 
550 00/380 00 
141 75/122 25 
486 00/439 50 
1437 26/383 05 
472 50/325 00 
1359 00/259 00 
'379 28/327 18 
104 65] 98 33 











....- [482 08/501 00° 


589 33|461 67 
600 00/383 00 
638 16|452 20 
844 00/706 00 
700 50)450 00 
712 50/605 00 
665 22/450 17 
506 00/441 67 
|600 57\458 63 
460 00/422 50 
542 00'459 65 
566 56 474 32 
187 26142 76 





495 00/384 00 
480 12/372 54 
438 63/374 80 
451 26/410 64 


418 481357 41 
547 12/518 00 
366 00/300 00 
383 67/320 56 


. 1575 00/450 00 
1425 33/250 67 


426 46/349 38 


. (343 76/312 80 


181 46/188 96 
469 20/369 43 
606 66/574 67 
441 46/358 34 
1418 33/340 83 
422 75\393 17 





. {3833 83)|227 67 





119 00) 85 33 
100 00} 85 50 


| | @ 
| TABLE No. XXX VIII.—LABOR AND .WAGES—Continued. 
j @ 
i ; 
| ae | eoul 3 Bp 
UNIT OF Bela C ne} Sa : pc 
WORKPEOPLE— | 3 | ¢ 2 iS R. ® | £8 
OCCUPATION OR SUB- - ap mateae | Re aS) bp & & ‘2 ® 
OCCUPATION. gies|e |F | Se) b | ot 
| i ay OW Che jon {ed) a 
Over | Under | & | ns dle = 3 BS 
| ' See Aoi. Misa > oO =e) Hs! wo 
| / | 16, 16. ro) os 5S > PS oo ao ere 
| } Zaize er | ee a | e 
arr WPIME AMER VOR ily Shee cl eh rds Me, sna 
Fectionary operative : | | $.c.| §$ sh $c 
Rr ePOTIAL S24 eh oe tinien oy ee ge gig 1 WR bo kee 1.36,0.79} 59.79|272.861387 69} 8 57|...... 
DE Pa Mer ech tS LAGS Le ae heme 655010; 50/%60°001213 .38) 87.00) poe ieee 
Ty ARR SITE 9 Cas de F. | Aes HeE Hh pope betes 60001300) O00] 1005 C7 seme a ena: 
el Dalle SE ae ae ea an A a a argh | EO Pa 4.33:3.00} 59.00/262.92/1380 82) 8 75! 8 33 
BRRCeE hn ert oe 1 De | Bids 4 ess [NNER ry oe 56..001290.00)225 00). ....- rae ea 
on mill operative: 
| ae AA CHD GEE Ee Ae ae a Ve ee aed: 2.50)2.00; 60.00/306.00/331 00} 32 z SHEIOIRE 
SN a ea eh ee  tiekee as WO «4 Mae 60 00/290. 0206 DO) lpm icra eee 
RE ree se Vo Me Ne ae, M. tavelte.- 3h) 00, O01 S00 sOUMIS4 (Dire teh ona 
leaver Pee ARS LAU LA Loe a IVER Ses Waetay eget 3.00/2.33). 59.67/202.67/259 87|...... 80 47 
| lig eRe ee aes kenets cine ih Cet iets eters Std ORG Fla POOL SS SOO COI S20 OO cute | renee 
ey a ee a C1 ibe. Ce aN ition -... | 60.00/253.14/166 51|...... We 
EIA ee eek eee i SR Re 2.50/2.00] 59.75|224.00/272 35] 12 50) 69 75 
RE ue ee ery, M. .|....| 57.00/166.00] 65.50]......1...... 
| Mg ye Ff, aed wilek euros ie 60.00|286.00] 94 OO]...... eae 
ye lla ES EER RNs Sele Mee Paes Wh Det cece tee 2 BolOs6( POOR So SOLE So DOL OO ie a et eae 
a Rn Me oe cre te ede | His Rl Os COL ADOC 7 Ol EAamenD aoa sal ieee 
MME PMIATING., ook ceed sees otass 15 Ts pes An a 37D12.75) 66..00)225. 25/4735. 000 12 50| 2 on 
i BOmULONAL YOO e oie ites illest dd tos i) La ea So are Sets Ee 62 .06/284.20/419 40] 2 00] 15 86 
MTT NAICOY! i lc cls cere sb a cee os 5 a eee tan 02501. 2 =|) 595 001290. 001472) 50102) si ae: 
ey eS OU ed CROC 2S. 3.00/2.50! 57.00'226.50|/353 00| 6 OO|...... 
an Peerrer al). 322 Cra ene S58 bah. SRS HRA J Tae 2.36/1.91) 64.82|281.75|355 64| 4 55] 19 09 
| ist 1. 9.0.60 2) REDS IER DIDES CRO it Ree EER a aera: MB na elta sth lias WRN 54 .00|293.33)104 65|...... | 6, ae 
@iman H | | 
ee) ee AR ns rN eae eS ee '4.00|2.00| 60.00 Neeien 08}... |: 
CIE Rn de Cid te geome leak ee | SRAM ete te 3.67|2.00) 60.00)294.,33/589) 83]. .... 01. ..2.. 
BST RS iC oe i ee oer eS PSEA ip Aeron 1.50/0.50) 60.00'300.00)600 00 ea Meee 
| OC a a aa Cay Perret, 3.60|2.00| 58.20/292.50|618 66) 7 50} 12 00 
De arene oak dies Hk w em sea eoaa 4 PIA [cane eee 21. 6.00/4.00| 60.00!300.00]738 O00|......, (106 00 
LA ae Acs SENT A Tita BT, 3.00|3.00, 60.00/300.00|/700 90|...... | Piso Ee 
eT re rite ole ss a's co cle es ks « PTA BaD aie 5. 50/4550) 595030000712 DOT ae sales e. 
IE LASTS A a a SAME teeee stu ue! 4.00|1.83) 57.67/296.50|636 89) 38 83] 25 00 
inter 2 SS ERO RS ORICA ich ake ae Cane Sigh Pena tn te 2.67|1.00} 57.67/804.00/490 00] 16 O00!...... 
Bea V APTOS). P22 ces le ea by a s's | ea el Bs, NN S587) OOk GEL AZISLOLIS G00 DT te nenare 
SS REE a ee scien APES SAN Hn heat 5.00}2.50} 60.00|300.00/460 O0]......)...... 
ollen mills (various) ...... i ei es | CONC Aerie tnh 2 oz 2.90|2.00| 60.00/283.70/468 00] 60 50! 13 50 
DE pe cea Ae ae i | SE gas 2h Mi 4.5813.37) 61.42/282.63/558 30} 1 87| 6 89 
BY etc ay ole Sire oe a Sye wie hee as oe YE Ae Ss MEAL 9 Stuer hie |: PaNIOO). OON230%00) IS a0! ee eran pane te 
ndry employe: 
i Eth. 7 FHM MUP Rect snares es | VEN. it anne 1.60/1.00 59 .00/ 300.00 AT OO ere a 20 00 
MOIRA coe 23 esa sidistateg’s whe eats ¢.s ‘fe Se ie ee 2.56/1.72| 58.80)280.20|473 66! 4 66) 1 80 
ae Se Sa Scho he Yo we ve wise | ict een ee 3.20/2.04| 55.84!251.84|427 271 4 00] 7 36 
NR OT oe ire ee eos Pee bak es | Sik BoMkn WO) anes ae 4.00|2.33] 58.89)294.67/440 15)...... 1141 
Liture factory employe: | | 
MS MNAOn AS Oe A ey a ee A ie 2.25)1.31] 59.19/257 .91!406 92) 1 69| 4 87 
RE eae nin a erent Sa Ue letra tae 4.00/3.00! 56.50)293.00|547 12!......]..... 
MEERISOT <i.) cite onc heey od hla OR ey a a Weg as ee 1200-80) 53'-40' 207. 00131620022 50 00 
Ne ee kh SO ee LAO, ee nek 2.11/1.22| 59.78)261.56/372 33| 56 56: 5.78 
> DATSUNS OE i Re EEN Pal ese ot ee, Se 3.00)1.501 55.00/300.00/575 00|......17.... 
Iyer ..... 7g dake ati, eee ce LPS leg 1.67/1.00] 60.00|242.00/425 331.-....|..... 
bholsterer Alin Rate the BEARER A Mi ey aba TIE a ret Sees Heme pets 1.08/0.54| 57.08/266.15|/421 92; 1 54; 3 00 
@misher and polisher ......./........ = Plat Ne Ace 1.30/0.90 ae a oe : 60 
or Ue! ee 0 Series | en ee ee ea aah ‘ LOOKS E46 oot eae 
ISITE STOW (cs a a a gna ACP eed SRA A 2.71'1.71| 58.86|295.71/461 86) 7 34]...... 
BOMCT nt cert ns Re | 2s LS te 4.00/3.00 43 .44|189..67 604 44; 2 22!...... 
MBEITATICCR IR nee penne ae Ss eee she Oh Ro Bray MER as 2.65|1.90| 57.30)283.40/403 01] 8 50) 29 95 
SE eS a5 A a yee eo ener 0.50)0.17) 56.17|220.00/401 66)......| 16 67 
Be PR eee ee Re A 3.50/2.00) 59.50/262.83/422 75]......|...... 
ot Bard: M 80.17|307.17/325 50| 8 33 
COU 2 LANG eRe NE lL ak PO Leese Rls eae it , ; | 
SDL Aa a ee “a ACRES Henrys gee M. er Oe 76.00 300,014 00) 5.00). ..%.. 
jambermaid PISO Mee Tic Gis pdt oes Oa ne W LpSah ok MAU We Neb eal Kose it (eer gas 66 .00/362.50)100 00)......)......- 
S 4 (8.1) 
i 
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TABLE XXXVIIL—LABOR AND WAGES—Contenued. 








































































































Leaner eee reer e reer eee nn < 
a | a 
A E S = | © 
ae) or 
Unit oF gig | a 2 | : ted 
WORKPHOPLE— | 6/3 | & 5 atas bo | a ra 
OCCUPATION OR SUB- si tec eS = os SS ALaye a 
OCCUPATION. . eos cae sl Ss Sa eer S 
Riveha bide oh ecu Bile 5, § ag § 
Over | Under | ‘3 [Sc #0! 28 aaa) 3 Sie 2 
3 qa|/ eo | o s Dir 3S 
16. 16 SSeS Ee | See hee 
Zia a iecueaiers A |e = 
Hotel employe(with board)— Continued. $c.| $e] $ c.| $ c. 
(Ger Oe ES. Pe ce ieee ee mor ee | IM Sana Foy 72:.00|362. 501270 OO} sy. tc. aoe 270 00 
COOK RE «ce ep eelat- Mae ae cogs BL Wai beh kt 0.40 0.40) 66.40/360.00)283 20)......|.....- 283 20/18; 
| na ng ee ee eae GE et tg |e BEL 8 eek arte l0.75|0.50| 71.50'348.75|286 00) 5 00}..... ~ |291 002: 
(Ot ea eM Ameeehr Omg Ay funn PG Ate 08 ie -+..| 70.671360.00/100 00]......]....5% 100 00} 9 
VIOUS sig coe elec vo iw we Sie erento wate didi A DAL Sas Lessa fae es 104:00/329 331: 92 OOo: Siar caer 92 00} & 
BP URE Lite he Cite gu bon acyccurebet seta mbar bet snvtbee tle 2 Dials Bas gee etree 1.00/0.50] 66.00/332.50)/255 00| 12 50)...... 267 50/22 
SJAPAUNET om boda ee sn le venom sie ee tenis Sic RMN ee ¢ 1.20|1.00| 60.00/279.40/464 20) 4 00)...... 468 20)35% 
Knitting mill operative : q 
TQATOOL (foi wa qcleteie b cies ame unten Me MORE BIL ta inenl water ....| 60.00!300.00/204 00|...... pees 204 00/11 
AGGIE Dees ben becouse - Anteater = AU teu Aare 0:.2010.20) 57.60/260.20/185 40)......]..4.. 185 40 
COM ERNE ISL sreeraty bE Mis 0 ate | Be hl ck oe 2200266671118; 00l caer | cA 118 00)13 
Mule Spinner... . 2. se... bee lle UE Dbes le emeaueniene 13.50/3.00} 60.00/252.00)331 50|......)...... 331 50/3 
RET TOG OL Usd vires oa <lucets Mestede # ely Soma eee tates Bary giink totam asraliaeen A s/F48°00/262 BOTS 00 (Cnc a eters 175 00}1 
BH e OUTS Bee ick cate eo IG A eaehis wile ute Seoar fave atl a Be gotinde NTN 1S aire Rat en RA ...-| 60.00/270.00)169 00)...... | haga 169 00/16 
BMT SS eae is lotslete wayne noth bly BReeta Re ete M. | Janae 1.17|0.50! 60.00/242.33)277 65! 5 83, 8 33)/201 81/24 
RESTO REL ec seals alah os cgaet oon eee ee ener Hieles oe M, |.=:.|-...4 60.00!280.00/147 50... ..: | A ee 147 oie 
Laborer (general). .......05 5+ see eee eee | M. | SO. 2..89/1.93| 58.05|249.47|290 09| 12 01 16 24/318 34/30 
Lamplighter 1.0.0.0... -ceeee eee eee e eens EN wget ee 3.50/2.25| 33.25)363.75|278 75|125 00,...... 403 75/34 
eich ee tek ss ae Rama cee Sees cues iu ase ee 1000.80; 58.60/146.80)/225 83] 64 80, 5 00/295 63/260 
Te OULIOL war ois othe oe 9a ee os clmtagehel sonar | Ba OW Pianeta 5.75'3.50| 70.50/175.00'275 00:101 25|-71 25}447 50/405) 
Lock factory employe : | | | 
1 OFR et ah CUED RORY Ee ORES LCRA, SRE Avs OUR Pera PONG Ah orks 188). 00SG0285) see 700: Olea. | ARP on 700 00'55I 
Tocieetniv ett 2 op dette «2 1A A EAE ee Laem era 2..50|2.00} 57.00,300.00/600 00!...... Lede 600 00/405 
WieyelriDi6Ge boule aie anal alot pits tenors tees heres: 0).50 7 V0) 008 eae 700/00 ara Papeete 750 00/675 
I oaldeves. Hus insists cco ee cians sire eet rete aM Aye NG. 2.60/2.00) 61.20)...... 820: OO}. ... 5% Bere & 820 00740 
Pes TheT Ie Vie es ey te aie oe pS RAEN CSUN eve ter pends O50 eee 160 COO eae. 625"'00 [oss ecu nae 162% 00/600 
NESTVOUB YL d hecie cone ee aie eee goa erat Co Lea Rees 1.50|1.00| 58.00]...... B16 25) sooo eee 616 25/58 
Lumber mill employe : i 
Olek: cee ere She Ve-eettte smell yanyenae a AE) tery? 3.33|2.67! 67..67/283. 33/459 -00|......)....%- 459 00!393 
ler Pty RR aee ater ctee gate tear new eRe : Bete Nasri ae 13.33!2.67| 63.67|289.00/513 00) 40 00| aes 553 00\44 
Wberek cere uniacr eer weecee sae err re AL AAR 14.33/3.00| 60.00'270.33/383 67} 25 00] 73 33/482 00/409 
Sawyer .....- 6. eee eee ence e eee eee ees NE See 2.00)1.33] 59.83/291°67|433 50}...... 5 00/4388 50/379 
Waa LO ULSI ORE Nor ak tes bloea Sle a doer areas init ob Vee slag hare 13.29}2.00] 69.43)260.00)405 71) 14 29] 59 29/479 29/8¢ 
Machine hand (general)..........---+---- +S Baers Neha beta! 2.38)1.48} 57.00)259.52'358 67; 5 10) 7 67371 44/322 
Machinist (general)..........--.--+66- nae Bee ty cre rar 2.64/1.91| 57.11/259.82/419 16] 15 00! 12 50/446 66/3 
Marte Gutter aint. oh ee age ce ote tale eens SC asta: eta 2.29|1.57| 58.14:255.57/373 36|...... 17 86/391 22'326 
Mason (stone) ed gic. UG Be itslef as seal ro Nore, Taso ee |2.38/1.52; 57.45)190.83/430 58) 8 90 26 38/465 861390 
BUTa terns cuit a's Sete teten oko Heise peel Sied te ra hae He ee \2,.5311.67| 67.07,276.27'489 87} 18 00) 27 93/535 80)409 
EVITIITIGY eto aecredoany = ait de AEN ee Td oe tales ate 0.50|0.50' 55.83)291.67|299 83].... “ oer 299 83/239 
Millwreht 0.00.05 205 sense et ee cessed MES | denis eet 3.50|2.00! 60.80/276.00)578 40} 18 00} 40 00/636 40/4 
Miscellaneous .....----.ee cere eee reeeeees “TERT POM Pia 2.83/1.97| 57.74/273.74|403 43) 20 66; 26 61/450 70/367 
OES) OM Se etint A Pa eres co amar os or Yee | he 4 Le CES, Ws Bs Re a 0.3810. 25755: 75:289. 38|160 441005. .). eee 160 44/151 
1p il SLY UR Forte GD Beit oe t bh Hes, alk M.. te hee DS: 001216 671158 OT cat, Semen 138 67| 188 
Newspaper employe : 
ieeeefeGdGr. oa. ae acle nee oe ecelrn ees VE nied abt ONG ek OT QO292 TAN AF eT eae Sek, ae 147 71/14 
PiLoceinada oe sae eaten ie teledels Ge ree STP alee tty 2.0011. 13156 -25/297), 381479: 63), en he eee 479 63/41 
Pavarver 750). do ota Sadia eee ate ee SOM ae Ok Beas 2.13/1.08) 55.64)272.51/439 90] 3 42] 2 44/445 76/41 
Reporter 028 60). 5 <<. 5 ee BE ah SO in Sih Pha 1.00,0.67] 60.00/343.33/450 00) 50 00!...... 500 00/43e. 
CHRISTO VIN Contd he Mike Dreretas Ae tents AA anaes clea tater bv Mee Ps cheno 84: OO1300 501164 OO) c. Wel eae 164 00/158 
Organ factory employe: | 
Aichion Gamer Ade ys janis cathe amare eeeverberes 1 Mee ea 0.56/0.22| 58.44/291.00/406 00; 1 11)...... 407 11)3 
Seer otk he Ae CPC Bk oN ee LN a al Nae £959. BOl295 001876: OO. Saline 1375 00|238 
VOUS ieee oo ees eh soir alone peer they i ea te 1.00 0.75| 57 .25,270.00|371 25)...... ty vaiesres 371 25/327: 
Packer (general)..........0s sees cece eens M. |. Re ae 1.7111.14! 60.00/246.29!301 00] 57 86| 8 57/367 43/508 
BEE MR ot 2 UES ot AE ate 2 en ermine | HE Cates ot eer 5) BB. 671280. 0013863) 2. tires 135 83/)14 
Painter; house, . i066 eee Bee sane ME; | eae 2.79\1.82| 59.54|/240.64/402 91| 10 82| 0 93/414 66!/308 
bet or naten bal 24, acs ce eeteniey antlers | s | Wee's 1.2510.25| 54.00}252.50/550 38]...... 37 50'587 88|398 
Ne CM EPLOWS <oiticn cave TR ae ea Meme ee, Soe Len Rad, 2 3.00/1.00] 57.67)282.67/438 47)......]...... \438 47 400 
Paper hanger....-.--.ssese esse eens ences | PEMA Ace . .-|2.0010.67| 56.00/180.00/298 33]......]...... 298 33 
Paper mill employe : | 
eek ORY sob south cettin- Metein ds ne mene Ae Gihin ates F. poe N54. 00'300. 001222: 001.2). bul ease: [222 00/18! 
MO EMOLIS Sd bao ew ele Bd wl buvatbiele al ales (Cuiterake | pty Seek Famed Westie dal kag (iatn 60 .00'300.00]199 50)......].....- 199 50,17 
BEUER. (EP Eat Uel h iain eu MAI a Moet teiaea env aRee ieee as piae 380 1.60] 60.00!300.00}421 20)..... 49 80/471 00/4I¢ 
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| TABLE XXXVIII.—_LABOR AND WAGES.—Continued. 
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OO CS Soe Ae Scie ean 
jtographer Sere eet aes We reo 
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lway shop employe : 


Beth Pe ace alerts e We ea olen 


} litter PRR MeMeR caie) acl is ielfal ts Vea: a eicelete) els ete eee, ehens 


LoS CN Oe a i iy AeA Rae 


lway employe: 


SYS IN aks a ey oe ae 
MRE Na aire yt Ni te ts 


| 
! 


ET oh oc ci NMG ss eek a bn tce'e * 
MBC iis ness vee hed cele ih ee 
Bret eels. soles RS foes 


I re oy Mh ee 


US AGO 9 0 El 


“RUGS 2 Ss 005 ee DANG 9 ae ee i 


ing ae factory employe : 


MMPPPCEMALTKOL 00). oie ola cee ccs ecee ued. 
NICU Sa ce SS as eee 
ME PD Re ripe eases aia biel ae 
/ oodworker he thet SNORE is AOR MOWe Le OG a 
ia arious BEM s colleiictorieted oka! ats les lieirelione. els er d,s stetalet a « 


fi 
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he RAKE NS We Ge asc as « BON ats 5h ta ere 
potyper SLehPeuctaditoh snd ght mio” ora Mayra ‘sa Maes 


MPU yt UE (ER Me rey N ey aly ws Sie arity 
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oe ee eee ee eevee recerreeec eee ecceercccens 


Res ee. ek eta ed ves 
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er cee ees 


een eee ee 
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oe eo ee oe 
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oe g | 
oy x = ' = | 
no} = ae i 
D 42) oH wD ols 5 5 
P 2 Ds co | Bs &0 oo 
& |B Vee ey |e ee eras 
roy = aS = a ae 5 
8 SW acy ahaa ey eet si0y (he 
D 4 @ 5, & | ce ae 5 = 
qe an? |e S aes o im 
30 go 5 Se Te ee S 42 
ome a oo ae nla = 2B 
fy rh ee lies aes = ss 
Bes. Sie) BCH Se i eee 
56.77|296.62|625 08; 3 85) 30 00/658 931545 69 
50.00/263.33/436 67| 66 67| 0 33/503.67/531 33 
58 .00)258.29/470 141 2 g6l...... 473 00/371 86 
59.601271.40/329 O0]...... 30 00/359 00/358 60 
59.13|215 40/428 53) 4 80) 64 67/498 00/433. 60 
57.75|274.58|428 27| 8 33] 7 50/444 101353 00 
57',00)231.25/481 Dbl ee eyo ue. 431 251431 25 
56 .67/266.67/300 00)......| 116 67/416 67/381 67 
55.86/260.141871 14)...... 14 29/385 431353 57 
53.33'270.00'426 00|......|...... 426 001393 67 
54.00'257 .56'328 39] 6 11] 9 44/343 941394 78 
.00/289.50/515 55! 72 OO!...... 587 551647 50 
TUQ67; TEAL ZO! eye Mine Oh, 481 70/457 86 
58 .00/288.67/299 30} 6 67)...... 305 97/304 30 
6..40:142.00/276 50)......}...... 276 50'305 00: 
.31/279.31/400 12| 2 46] 9 00)411 .58'389 88. 
.33/269.80/405 05! 4 00] 4 80/413 851381 85 
.00|288.67/403 78]......]...... 403 781387 78 
.00/339.00/447 50)...... 67 50/515 00/441 00 
441308 .221494 Wiese). 424 17/364 89 
.00|330.30/330 00 ......1...... 330 00!289 00: 
43|344.29|398 86 ...... 7 14,336 00/248 51 
.50'302.00/629 83)......]...... 629 83/466 00 
6.00365 .00/902 72)......]......| 902 721447 50. 
.83/311.33]/789 251 16 67| 30 00/835 92.511 17 
.00!280.00/400 00!......'...... 400 00'380 00. 
9.33;365.00|347 83)......]...... 347 83 391 33 
50/393 .83'454 231. fo 454 22'401 17 
,00/333.60/525 491... ... 1525 49396 20 
501326, 001448 70} oe Ut es ae 448 70431 33 
.00/271 .331432 00|..... 73 17/505 17/462 67 
52.50|255.001856 00|......j....-. 356 00/375 00 
| 58.80]289.00/430 251......]...... 430 25'339 90 
84.00!116.67/216 67] 16 67|...... 233 34'300 33 
62.331302.83/387 75} 25 25 1413 00'856 83 
60.00/303.00/200 25!....../...... 200 25'187 75 
60.00/300.00/500 25}... .|...... 500 25/422 50 
51.00)254.33/196 67] 13 33 '210 00/198 33 
69.22/364.44/150 33]... ... erie 150 33/131 00 
71.00/365.00|307 50|......!...... 307 50/300 00 
60.00/300.00/432 50!...... ee 432 50/345 00 
48 .00'262.50/187 50|...._. te 187 50/170 00 
49.75:264.131419 63] 18 00'...... 437 63'390 88 
55 .67/293.671456 38] 3 33'...... 1459 661436 00 
51.00/283.331328 00!...... 33 33/361 33,255 33 
60.00/303.331342 33) .....|...... 342 331347 33 
52..00/250.00/183 331 36 67|...... 220 00/166. 67 
62.00/266.671262 57/....../..... 262 57/226 00 
59.00/292.111384 56] 15 98] 6 92/407 46/352 37 
51.43/258.14/359 29] 25 86]...... 385 15/325 29 
60.00/265.00'412 75]......|...... 1412 75/341 00 
59.60:288. 20, ALO OORL) a eae 410 00/255 40 
55 .50!242.50'556 25) 3 75\...... 560 00/405 25 
49 .00)243.75|387 50} 12 50]...... 400 00!333°50 
36 .00'313.001416 00,......| ..... 416 .00/437 00 
58.70) 214. 10/458 SG | 7 401465 76/259 40 
60.00] 270. 00|484 Te a tae Py 434 38/415 00 
57 .00/308.50)469 00|......|...... 469 00/425 00. 
57 551257 14534 54] 7 97]....° ‘1541 811897 33 
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TABLE No. XXXVIIIL—LABOR AND WAGES— Continued. 






















































































































































Gee ee eetea | bo 
Unit oF 21d | a : 6-5 
OCCUPATION OR SUB WORSE TENE | e |S lgel 2 laa] & 
. © ‘ gS S&S : ao & ve ao & 
OCCUPATION. | ct aa hp to MeN Pop ela Ee Syl of et alle E cored es 
| Otte So) S| een ee ee oe 
| Over | Under | 6 os n° ane aaa 3 hE nee 
16 16.) (i ahlest fe VEE |S Shr eer eee 
Pails cotter Geet Vem ies pe | eae es 
Stove foundry employee— Continued : $ c.| $’ cy $ cil bee 
WLOMITGED RA Shiale, APe ote ees, ew eae e ate tee IVE. Aves RU vcioemte ‘2.36)1.73| 59.91/279.82/401 06) 11 36)..:... 412 42/35 
MP OLISIIOL RP. oes y ed ahusta ote eons Kevereaetsl a rerehiene Ry Bly ae 1.67)11.88) 56 00I306-00)403. 00h) alos eee 403 00/318 | 
Press danden ty. ive yi e keh ene ie sk oe nie able vans 0.33) 2.1 6000)/300 ,00:2LL ASI as we) eile core *.|211 43)\1% 
SOLOLOLEL 8s Gs Olen hos chciely wleotlesin = mia shorape te F. catia Sete Fe ee ole 60 O0I25 8238) 9G204) nae umiiee 96 54 
Woodworker gee Tere davak ue avn Meee ta pee epecerseonthe WEA ieatcose 3.80|2.60| 60.00)288.00/395 30'......)...... 395 30 
VAMOS Hee bau cls gts Gee Sates hee ey ES a Bir aeons |2.6010.60| 59.40)238.60/379 15, ..... 42 40/421 55 
pater aM CHAE REE: cA ee eee tenet, ae | “MEE Thies Aer ee 1320/@:60)- 83.:401306; GOlSSO 0G Tes Ae eee 380 00 
ailor shop employe : | 
OUR Ea ase) bia. = iet- Ja vey = Bile eit oa AAR A Ree reel) 3.33)1.67| 56.00/311.67/976 33]......)...-. 976 33 
DAMON hace ete sie oso oie = os leanne na a ak ee Geen ats 2..40|1.23| 59.87,285.10/467 02} 6 67| 5 73/479 42 
i yaa Aa AAAI Wy a Se ik IE AN MEO ae, earings 56.27|272.81|204 56] 2 19/...... 206 75 
annery employe : 
Beam FOeATA GIG Gees Ratce ties as Ta pacers BCR ates state IVES etal tes ey lee 11 8310.83) 59. 00'275.38/381. 00K; Js ee ou ee 381 00 
COUEIOE Cte oss | Si ktdin Seis Beles, ta Ler dad Om (RA ee 2.68]1.83| 59.29'279.10/380 45} 3 05} 1 76/385 26 
SELAAMELOU RS Gen, 2h rues ee o¥ore os ata ae eR Cae Paar sy yt te oc 1.82}1.12! 59.18'274.82|366 69} 2 94/...... 369 63, 
DP OMASN hts, 4 hse Poe ey eas au ele. SE) Psu 8 aman ae 2.00)1.00:' 59.00/270.00)385 00)......)...... 335 00 
MUMS bite a VR ictus aieiase aid |s Mee Aes Chabal ear pera a) ee aes ge ae 12 .07|1.22| 61.83/284.49)330 07| 1 22| 5 85|337 14)20 
Telegraph Operator es ieeeeeeseeeeeeee a eg es 0.33] 68.00/315.00)475 00! 8 33|...... 483 33/399) 
elephone employe: | 
PF pome eles y ais S ale masa ton sicte neat tarts ke He FAs aha ae 1.50/1700).60,00'300 00 375. 00}... ewes 375 00/306 
Operator Oe Kear e oven aie aS a Je 8S Ch ENC eee DERE eta delta we lee sande DA OOS 10: 00) 220° OO ie ey Seen alee, 220 00/226) 
aera een ee ce oa | fe een ecard 1.64/1.00} 56.73/300.50 426 93| 0 91) 3 64/431 48/379 
ool (edge) works employe : | q 
Finisher he Ai ees erent OAT A We ean ve ts cee ne te 2.501.501 60.00/267 .50 343 75) 20 00|...... 363 75,344 
INIT ROMIB: tc gals cc Gas ado & k ouere pel SeRE ey cto an | Sete rea 2.33!1.67| 56.00/279.00/386 40] 18 331 16 67/421 40/318 
Wagon maker ...... 1... 0s eeteee eres: Sd CAML Rees ee 3.00)1.75) 58.25 262,,50 416.75) 10: 00} Soe 426 75 
Watchmaker and jeweller................ te Pan emteo eet 1.40/0.80; 53.10)253.50/450 90) 4 40! 10 00/465 30 
Watchman and caretaker ................ Hate ASSL a ne dae fee 2.71/1.82) 71.06)339.35/343 16; 2 35] 14 711360 22 
Wincey mill employe..... iP aketia ie erere into ent | SUA AS exe aa 1.50|1.00! 60.00)232.75|249 OO)......].... .:249 00 
et ate ene arcana ms | Sai eed eels 2.58|1.92| 58.50/280.25|429 92) 0 83] 30 08460 83 39 
oollen mill employe : | 4 
IRRSOTUOE Gee Ki peeks x ewe Se alae ere Re ete op eee 4.00 2933] 60.00/801..67 1369 OO)... 0.16. eek 369 00/315 
TGPIGES,. ee nts buekls ake ate eet eee ee Te vig tech aeeten {odes cont (60001292. (O01 To 20th ax, 5 ni meee 175 20/163) 
Gard ClOAnloiy eho des \ ketene mee tere Oa Ne tenas wie 1.0010..50} 60..001293:751278:75! 7 aie 278 7526 
MPA MEVOL Ss doe. k sheet oa nines Gites Wea sve ERA Ne alas | eT ee Oe teen - = «60.00 268; (9! 2023701 020 a ieee tent 202 75)18 
rs oe Tet em Alek easy hoa Ge M. ae ae eae 143:-DO) cS eran 143 50|126 
AP OLDET if. co sele eo ee bats ecelceemaae y uramnliaa gaara ea aa Sher ee -00;25000)125-.00l2), Ae atee ate 125 00)12) 
Drawing frame: tender, . i264 2.20) asus Bid real aie fe Alas of 60. 00/300. 001187 O0las tans .... 1187 50/18 
5 U hide) tr pels Aer nm pom Generar ca SU earache nr: verde Geen se 2.86)1.88| 60.00'275.37|346 49| 0 75] 97 00/444 24/38) 
[Epirive bx gaMe ieee Reka gee anh RR RN Aas eh 2. 00|1.33] 60.00,299.331436 67]......[...s. 436. 673i 
PRCT Ren ek se Miefiie nibs sige piety eek | Rhein Me Tol eute of 00 00] 283-00) 98 Ql sy oe in aiae | 93 40] 9 
Piecer ...... PAS ive Tat ctl tapos Pantech ha atl me PA ah a vote tease | 60200/300; 001148 250K. eld orcas i148 50 
SVGOULTOR cepacia etc niet Seeve 4 epee ee aah ip eM cece 0.75|0.25| 60.00|285.00/285 00|......|...... 285 00 
Shears tender ...............4..54. ee - ys AC See 54 sat 00001302, D01SLT 150) eos. wen oeraae 317 50}21 
SpiMner -. 0... eee eee eee eee cee Pratl eh eos ae 1.50 60.00 295.87 So0 SOK. eek 15 63/346 43/28 
Winder Se reehe BY neiketaeh tiah w Sea Sy alee tae ae a oe Po aM swe tees 2 OOLOOLST..00), SLSDOI ioc e ste eeee 81 50/18) 
PcG day Ait as, Diba eek ema Raa eee See FP. sedine ce e[a eee] ees} 60500| 208.75) 18TA75 I lee ae 
WEAVED . 666 eee ee eee eee e eens Vata atcha ee « 0.10/0.05 60 00/253 .10)194 52) O 48]...... 194 95\14 
WIRES VISE Del se ois coge cia hi eas, CORI ian RRL Meme aerten pA ae LR Cane 0. 10;010): 60,00) 264:70I161, 69). 27 ee 161. 69|/12. 
yi bial red OR AMM ARE 2 FR ane fone? 1) IVES lilies eve 3.12!1.92) 60.00/270.04/312 35). ..... 4 271316 62/308 
ies A ORES ESD eel) cred Reese Mss 7) 1 60001988. 751138 roles elon 138 75|12) 
H Baia itid oe Ok Ces seke Beattie LIM vawie tei tee a ee F. 2 cee ast 60; 00/282 25 0140 GOW i eters 145 60/12) 
SEEK, Ko eda TSE) 38 2k pe SDS caw 5) ne 
M. ee ie 2.45|1.57 sey 269 .89|403 18; 7 56} 10 52/421 26/3 ‘ 
aoe haee RARE Saleh» Rimeets toh Os SRE A. Nic jee. 2) 89.29|078 141190. 451) 160), meee 129 95 19) 
Average for all occupations..........-. F | ets Ge 0.19|0.12) 57.97/283.51/182 60) 1 22)...... 183 82/15) 
a oe FB. he... fs ss. |-67.14 1265 691196, 82). Te 
if : | Tespy bee | Pee [2.15/1.88) 58.85/271.28|872 98| 6 72| 9 15/388 85/83 
ag OY @ BGS TS siisie,(e.e iene a @lieile > M 4 
eeeage tor allyclassee ee oo 2-18)....| 59.10)205.171872 29) 4 $8, 6 691365 18 
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: LABOR AND WAGES. 
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\BLE No. XXXIX.—Showing by industries the average of time employed, wages earned, and cost of living of 
| 2,637 workpeople in Almonte, Belleville, Brantford, Brockville, Chatham, Cornwall, Galt, Gananoque, Guelph, 
| Hamilton, Hespeler, Kingston, London, Oshawa,.Ottawa, Peterborough, St. Thomas, Stratford and Toronto, for. 
_ the year ending October 31, 1885. 
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| H | | | ct : 
B ie 5, Ae 5 | 5 a 2 
s | 8 & oS er ie % 9 BP te 
S Go! > hae: © Bins an o.5 fe = 
| =| | } se Oo | a as of a 
Re tetera sais = Bp S a BS ie = 
INDUSTRIES. Bors tle = ae SE ei ania a ¥ 
F oT Fone, ar & ee By | = | oS 2 | lo oO: 
es oe) a Or es SS i es 5) 3) 
gs opm fire 2a le n& ee iene pS — 
enn eee ey ea) g | ae 8 $ sg 
S ei os as oo ) SKS" ° ° 
a aon aa bass A > a ee = = 
| ——_—_—_—S-_ Oa mmm OO Oe | —. 
| 
pricultural implement works........... 2.815) 194% | 58.60 | 247.32 | 413 94 2-07.) 9 OF | 425 58 | 386 55 
ler Bn CMOUNO WOKS soi. 6 6 be. 3 5/s aie oo 1 2.00 | 1.25 57.91 | 271.69 | 452 79 ee 19 36 | 472 15 | 360 43 
i ‘od ' 
Hot BUS MOCMACUOLY = 4. s/s'nje0 6 oie.0 4s b's oa | 2.47 | 1.74 | 58.89 | 286.38 | 362 02 | 14 17 6 14 | 382.33 | 330 36 
x and bag (paper) factory............. G220 1505181157..04 | 208.89 f2163 63.1 vauaees os hon seme 163 63 | 152 17 
ee ean. PAZ T4712 61.00 | 800.00! |'394,78) (2 iae cc | nc eae: | 304 78 | 292 94 
f | 
Irriage works ....... od Oe ED Sere 2.28 aa 58.68 | 269.86 | 422 28 | 7 79 | 15 16 | 445 23 | 380 23 
Me ee ss al Fhe. 00710 O20 |S Bbc bai 250.38) 257 B01 Maney lire Cae 264 42 | 221 14 
eyes clases Sr Oot eelk 0.95 | 0.61 BOS 200.87 |) Dy Al era 20s Perret 278 63 | 224 87 
oo Tate MOY 0.87 | 0.63 | 59.77 | 253.60 | 201 22 |, 3 80 | 17 35 | 222 37 | 207 66 
aa Peter orks) ee. ec hee oe. 2.40 | 1.60 | 57.60 | 274.40 | 369 34 | 1900] 10 00 | 398 34 | 325 10 
ey NP i aone sous ls 3.73 | 2.32 | 59.95 | 291.59 | 554 77 | 1060] 10 25 | 575 62 | 460 66 
\ E 
Mery (general)... 2.601.226... see eee 2.94 | 1.87 | 57.67 | 272.70 | 450 93 | 838] 6 70 | 461 01 | 379 68 
De fnobory gsc... -s-- eee -k Fee 1.88] 1.12 | 57 37 | 258.42 | 474 83 | 922] 38 86 | 487 91 | 344 48 
btel Proc nr atch ian poh ges 0/18 | 0:14 | 66.54 | 344.14 |. 206 67 |. 3 04))......7. 209 71 | 148 75 
DS Da a ra 0.58 | 0.38 | 57.69 | 262.46 | 205 31 | 135) 192 | 208 58/| 191 44 
| vet otatiy VL AIA Na 1.81 | 1.14 | 58.90 | 317.00 | 700 71 | RA hans Ot Lea 700 71 | 604 76 
(a | ! 
| oslo ee oar Pe 3.09 | 2.14 | 64.50 | 277.18 | 432 14 | 13 41 | 30 23 | 475 78 | 394 95 
Be ee ty eh ey) 1.91 | 0.99 | 55.17 | 278.61 | 421 04 | 440 | 196! 427 40 | 389 69 
Borys Ae | 0.60 | 0.88 | 58.27 | 285.93 | 39260! 067 ]........ 398 27 | 307 12 
| | 
ier 1, AEN Uae eRe ea W5G: 20.89. i. B8067 |. 800200 |) 827-67 lee ane | 27 67 | 355 34 | 307 89 
Riway BOD Ete irene ten a Soles 3.45 ' 2.02 | 55.84 | 260.25 | 392 28 | 4 55 | 5 84 | 402 67 | 383 81 
Bivay ee ey an As ae ede Gas ae 2.41 | 1.52 | 69.18 | 322.37 | 487 82 | 432] 3 90 | 496 04 , 387 38 
4 
wing machine factory.........-.++++-- 2.11 |) 1.67 | BY.89'| 276.06.) 386: 11 8 56 5 56 | 400 23 | 346 17 
| 
hove “cee AIA rae | 1.97 | 1.14 | 58.71 | 269.37 | 411 36 | 4 88 | 3 59 | 419 78 | 339 49 
ay | 
, Oc bls. B6i88. 277/92 Site SIs 3 O40 Sts Sigeds | 271 75 
| | 
1.53 | 59.23 | 277.38 | 375 58 | 265) 109 | 879 32 | 342 70 
Bien “et th goa ene eae Ree erie 1.15 | 0.72 | 60.00 | 272.85 | 239 79 | 012] 15 67 | 255 58 | 213 23 
i, ! 








| -Norz.—In this table the number of dependents is the average for the total number of workpeople, the worker 
imself not being included. Foremen are separated from general workers. 
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LABOR AND WAGES. 


TABLE No. XL.—Showing the average of time employed, wages earned and cost of living of workpeople, 
Kingston, London, Oshawa, Ottawa, Peterborough, St. Thomas, Stratford and Toronto, for the year endif 
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lane ee 
Vela let tle 
i SCHEDULE. s | | & Fa > eek Ee 
q| Peco cree 
Z| | 1 Ge Aes Oe | SMA ey bts 
4 
1 | No. of dependents (exclusive of worker). 3.93 3.04 3.30 3.64 3.07 3.86 3.57 
2 | No. of dependents under 16 years ...... 2.60 1.55 2.07 2.18 1.94 2.57 2.22 
3 | Hours employed per Week A Ge eee 60.99 | 57.08 | 58.84 | 62.98 | 60.45 | 60.86 | 58.76 | 56 
4 | Days employed in year ................ | 269.99 | 255.38 | 256.88 | 294.81 | 273.29 | 275.00 | 275.74 275) 
DP MLCOTLY BVAROS 6 65 5 is Luic an iene waite aE 294.12 | 371.59 | 325.73 | 416.87 | 409.20 | 379.29 | 427.85 | 384. 
6 yHixtra enmings’s:.y.l6%.) 0.6024 ee 4.92'| 93.84) ¢ 8126 |, 92 1984 4967s one 3.25 | 15. 
7 | Wife and minor children’s earnings..... 16.36 | 28.58 | 16.507 | 7.58 4.60 |, 33.71) 10571 13. 
8 | Total earnings of worker :— . | | 
(1) Without dependents................. 25138 | 829.191) 238.169) 297.82 | 367.07 | ic | 383.16 | 336. 
(2) Wathidependents <). 2:0 Fes gaeee «tis te | 382.22 | 472.35 | 394.77 | 497.94 | 428.15 | 415.00 | 464.18 | 467 
(3) With and without dependents.... ..{ 315.40 | 423.71 | 347.49 , 426.64 | 418.21 | 415.00 | 441.81 | 414 
9 | Cost of living to worker :— | 
(1) Wathoutidependents Vi ...6) an. 179.88 | 267.59 | 192.36 | 205.47 | 237.36 |........ 231.53 | 189 
(2) Wath dependents, | 2% iv. kins ox oe eek Re 321.12 | 411.76 | 343.48 | 487.26 384.31 | 379.29 | 397.91 | 392 
(3) With and without dependents ........ 249.31 | 362.78 | 299.27 | 354.88 | 360.38 | 379.29 351.96 | 309 
10 Surplus earnings of worker :— | | | | - 
(1) Without dependents..:.............. 71.50 | 61.60 | 40.80 | 91.85 | 129.71 | a Pe 5 151.63 | 147. 
{2) Wiaithdependents 5 ojos. cose ae 61.10 | 60.59 | 51.29 | 60.68 | 43.84 | 35.71 | 66.27 | 75.1 
(3) With and without dependents........ 66.09 | 60.93 | 48.22 | 71.76 | 57.83 | 35.71} 89.85 | 1044 
11 | Cost to worker with dependents :— | | 
(1) OLGPODt ie tok Lc eee Raat aS 58.82 | 56.43 | 58.86 | 71.04! 65.88 eee .- | FO 18 ae ; 
(2) OP TUOL sc ROE Re Edom lvoe. tue Wudus Wee 38.69 | 33.59 | 40.51 | 45.12] 28.76 | 35.00] 40.81 | 38.48 
(3) Of clothing (per capita).............. 13.51} 24.65 | 25.88 | 19.05 | 17:78 | mattis at ..| 19.45 | 20.08 
(4)| Of food (per capita).......... Se es 6 33.18 | 57.538 | 48.44] 52.38 | Ae | hae 50.77 | 43 
12 | Cost of clothing to worker without de-| | 
ODAOTILS.. Shien otra Poteet sepiaeee P87 GD} wr S2257 oe OL G7 oh Ub6 47 Gor, | ghtavaet | 50.18 53. 








Notr.—In this table the number of dependen 
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LABOR AND WAGES. 








honte, Belleville, Brantford, Brockville, Chatham, Cornwall. Galt, Gananoque, Guelph, Hamilton, Hespeler, 


ober 31, 1885. 















































sen ord. 


ies 
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ua 
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411.30 


80.72 
93.97 
88.21 


46.66 


| | | 
ag a es 
| 3 E Sierinte 3 | FS | 5 
Ble |e) ele) 8 Pili 
Ble in isis Sates | i 
Bt 
my) 3.57) 3.61| 3.85) 3.85] 3.39 | 4.321 3.85 
mi} 2.231 2.41| 2.70| 2.03) 2.19] 3.13 | 2. 35 
92 | 56.22 | 59.76 | 62.11 | 58.55 | 58.50 | 61.15 | 59.48 
08 | 295.71 | 256.75 | 272.29 | 258.90 | 224.27 | 302.12 | 303.36 
68 | 429.06 | 252.92 | 350.40 | 320.60 | 327.27 | 447.34 | 428.33 
ety 70| 10.97 | 9.88 |.10.28 | 1.751 7.08 |......., 
1.90 | 3.32 | 26.62 | 7.37 | 8.89 | 2.69} 8.19 | 1.40 
rae ese 
72 | 338.69 | 200.57 | 252.40 | 260.52 | 270.09 | 383.41 | 351.34 
59'| 459.05 | 444.21 | 442.27 | 887.67 | 345.72 | 527.43 | 524.55 ae 
96 | 440.17 | 289.91 | 367.60 339.77 | 331.71 | 462.56 | 429.73 
a 
|.37 | 265.78 ! 162.41 | 204.08 180.66 | 228.58 | 289,63 | 302.33 
07 | 428.30 | 374.70 | 394.56 | 363.38 | 344.12 | 428.48 | 478.09 
|.98 | 899.19 | 240.25 | 319.63 : 294 54 | 322.69 | 365.94 | 381.87 
| | | | 
| a | bi? | 
1.35 | 72.91 | 38.16 | 48.37 | 79.86 41.51 | 93.78 | 49.01 
52 | 80.75 | 69.51) 47.71 | 24.29 | 1.60 | 98.95 | 46.46 
1.98 | 40.98 49.66 47.97 | 45.23 | 9.02 | 96.62 | 47.86 
| 
| Ree 
1g | 86.08 | 50.96 69.50 | 73.14 | 52.00 88.81 | 71.22 
).14 38.84 | 33.70 | 44.05 | 40.48 | 39.67 | 37.85 | 50.75 
16 | 18.05 | 14.70] 18.08 | 16.95 | 10.00 | 22.16 | 35.00 
1.45 59.38 46.91 | 39.50 | 46.60 | 66.50 52.46 | 75.83 
: : | | | | . 
j.88 | 52.53) 34.84 66.79 | 50.07 |......., 


| 116.56 | 86.67 





a 
she average for workers having dependents only. 
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LABOR AND WAGES. 


TABLE No. XLI.—Showing the aggregate and average of time employed, wages earned, and cost 


workpeople, in Almonte, Belleville, Brantford, Brockville, Chatham, Cornwall, 
Hamilton, Hespeler. Kingston, London, Oshawa, Ottawa, Peterborough, St. Thomas, 


the year ending October 31, 1885. 








Galt, Gananoque, Gue. 
Stratford and Toronto. 





of living of 2, 





















































| MALE. | FEMALE. 
eae ieee — MRA AN Voss 
Over 16, Under 16. Over 16. | Under 16 
SCHEDULE. 5A esl a ala aig | 
; STN oan eit aie 
Ween Da ieee Pinay ve cc C-mmnerat aare 
Bo ERT Peete Eee Ben 
on © bp © oc ® &0 © 
ap > &p > a6 > an > 
4 a LS oO te Nt nae eg 
J | | 
INOSSOE MVOLIL ONS: Btin. tots Geel one aes 2,290 hawarades 4) 0) ae ps 6 A a ee | PAW ERI 
No. without dependents.............. TAD a Sars ve DBs ee 7a) Zales eee 
No. with dependents... 0s..s..'0s aneiee : EDT Ole ener ee 29). a biiclid a |e ene eee Weta eae 
No. wor wdependenty ai n05 ease eekiaon 9, GO2i FO.cOK ts sereel| ete ete 50| i ace eats | Beye ra 
No. of dependents under 16.......... DyOOZ WACO re tell bark, ie 31) DOT ee eines jrteees 
Hours employed per week............ 135,297| 58.95 3,320} 59.29) 15,304) 57.97) 1,257! 57.14 
Days employed in year............... 619,389 269.89} 15,296|273.14| 74,846/283.51 5,843|265..59| 
Neal Wy WARMER N50 ees, . stds Skis > cok eae 925, 294/403 .18 7,249|129.45| 48,205/182.60] 2, 790'126..82| 
Pxtra earnings (3.036. t scree 17,359] 7.56/- 28 50] a > | Ses 
Wife and minor ehildren’s earnings... | QA NS2 1002) aaa Rar aRestl oe ennai Deir Mew ye Leia OER | 
Total earnings wits e te le ae | 966, 785/421 .26 7,277|129.95| 48,528'183.82) 2,790/126.82 
| 
Total earnings of workers :— | | | 
Without dependents ............... 254, 037 |353 .32 7,277|129.95 _ 42,872 182.43} beets 
With dependents ................06 (12, 748 A522 ee esleem 5,656 on Beet fiee : 
| 
Cost of living to workers :— | | 
Without dependents ............... 186,879/259 .92 6,822)121.82| 36,638/155.90| 2,588)117.64 
| 
Wasa (dependents..6, e644 eee cles alte O38, 401/405 208 hoi oe A lees oe | 54831 189.0772, cers ee 
With and without dependents...... 825, 280/359 .60 6,822/121.82;, 42,121 aes 2,588 117.64! 
| 
Surplus earnings of workers :— | t | 
Without dependents ............... 67,158| 93.40 455; 8.18 6, 234 26.53} 202 9.18 
With dependents: .:....5066.565 000% G4, SAV ICAT ATA weveaeete lay L7G) OVO hae e Larne 
With and without dependents...... 141,505, 61.66 455! 8.13 6,407| 24.27 202) 9.18] 
| 
Cost to workers with dependents, of :— | | | | 
BRUM cE hee, wick es ain bog ibe Malye tes ("5 5 eee ate | eae ie re PL es ean eo : ohare | 
BALE] fis Sintee dane s aie dbniey wk Mesa eR ihe Vaeerthy | RAN eae. son Ae cuek ie aN ete eats eis ee | 
otis | PEMICa pia) Aiea s Kise othe Noble cee ee Menaabl UE Wea tien Ni lad bee vey ice Te | st ole | 
Mood (per capita) ...cleee cas Bae cir Pie stare cll Wiens ee | a Raed og tapas Meee | aes eet fereets (ceo | Bee 
Cost of clothing to workers :— ® | | 
Marnout dependents’, scone deo ...ccb thea teen OOPU5 |. arerans 24739) Feb dD: CU iaeay ss 





Be ae: 





Notz.—The number of dependents in this table does not include the worker. 
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LABOR AND WAGES. 


ABLE No. XLII.—Showing the statistics of 2,637 workpeople whose earnings were more than, equal to, and less than 
| the cost of living for the year ending October 31, 1885; also the statistics of average, over average and under 


orn 


average of surplus earnings of 2,687 workpeople for the year. 








| 5 WITH ANI) WITHOUT DE- 
WITH DEPENDENTS. WiITHOUT DEPENDENTS. | i. 





















































PENDENTS. 
I gue | 
i | sy “5 boaboe “s any ee | 
. e 4 UH 
Heche ete tise bs va aby fae us p eee i) 
Se eck g a Se g i) eee & 2 
Aad Zi Gy Oise ro) “| Ae Qe 5) a. Zi | or S 
ag |. bd Be yy ee ere 6 || be | 8 
© Oud» 4.0 © ,* s oo © © ,¢ . Pay») o ©: . 
| Dy» fo oe ae = SD a foe | bo 80 a = boy, fH | & te tS 
me EA lies SS . es 3 eo ea a S aa S.a 
xl Xe OH vise a ° a oR a! ray ° pals qe ao = 
oO] o8 oe O 5 os : Q 8 De Oo. 7 ; Oo 8 oe ') oF a 
Sol sro > oOo Se 5 fo aise} > o ieee = LSet Ss oO Sl = 
<q <q <q eG CO) Nea his < <j Di th Ae < < oD 
$eal Gel] Se. Bre.| ie.) Bic. | | $yel- $e.) Bye. 





1|253.28/392 96'387 44) 5 52) 46/264 57/191 46/185 09| 6 37) 113/257.88/310 93/305 07! 5 86. 
30/267 .31/401 91/386 09] 15 82) 38/270.71/184 22/168 39) 15 83} 118/268.41|331 80/315 98) 15 82 
1/272.53/422 131396 31| 25 82} 56/266.11/211 38'185 90] 25 48] 135|269.87!334 71/309 03) 25 68 
2/282 .19|435 14/398 46] 36 68) 34/264.21/228 99!193 27| 35 72| 82/274.73)/349 66/313 38] 36 28 
2'282.82|467 14/418 76) 48 38! 58/278.84|308 40/260 62) 47 78] 162|281.40|410 311362 14) 48 17 
3.93974 .06/449 16/384 61] 64 55) 62/285.94/267 60/203 30) 64 30} 195|277.32|/391 44:326 96) 64 48: 
395/285 .36/500 09/407 96} 92 13} 89)280.42/346 89/252 85] 94 04) 215)283.31|486 67|343 75) 92 92 
3 .04'282.26|/514 01/386 50/127 51, 103|/282.74)/382 44/251 64/130 80 239|282.46|457 31/328 38)128 93 
3.68/284.51/583 06/404 391178 67) 78/282.68/430 63/253 72/176 91) 168/283.66|512 29/334 43/177 86 
3. 63/292 .92'677 831432 84/244 99) 78 288.55/507 49/261 05/246 44) 145!290.57|586 20.340 43/245 77 
4.09}299.91/817 09/465 82/351 27| 23'288.65/576 73/236 87'339 86) 34/292.00|654 49/310 94/343 55. 
3 .33/270.561857 451406 56/450 89] 4/322.50/806 96/356 25/450 71} 18)/286.54/841 92/391 08 450 84 
£4 ol ROLE GG REA RL CAPA 2/306 .50/837 50,273 50/564 00)  2/306.50)837 50/273 50/564 00 
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ee 3.41/278.53/493 21\400 14) 93 07 671 1279.15 345 03/231 91/113 12/1621 oie 871330 50/101 37 
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ARNINGS 
EQUAL TO COST]: | | 
DF LIVING....| 410/3.59/267.14/396 59/396 59|...... 300/277 .99/218 87|218 87)...... 710/271.72/321 lath HOP Sees 
ARNINGS LESS | 
THAN COST OF De- De- De- 
(LIVING ficit. ficit ficit 
) to $10  41/3.71/250.241395 95/401 10; 5 15| 17'243.65)166 99/172 35 5 36| -58/248.31/328 84/334 05) 5 21 
0 to $20 | 30|/4.03/249.90!368 70/385 28) 16 58 6/215 .67'134 32,151 50] 17 18! 36'244.19/329 64/346 32) 16 68: 
0 to $30 1 30/3.77|249.53/386 84/412 73; 25 89 81190 .12'156 36)182 50) 26 14) 38/237.03/338 31/364 26) 25 95. 
10 to $40 | 24/3 62/234.041356 53/392 08| 35 55} 11/224.91/163 74/200 91] 37 17! 35 231.17/295 94/332 00! 36 06. 
0 to $50 27|3.96|238.15|351 03/397 78] 46 75 9}202.891170 27/216 56] 46 29! 36/229.33'3805 841352 47| 46 63 
0. to $75 38/4.05|223.90)345 34/407 81) 62 47 8/206 .00/134 88}192 38] 57 50} 46/220.78/308 74/870 34; 61 60 
5 to $100 19'3.68|217 .84/335 92/421 92} 86 00 2/200 .00'246 50/330 00} 83 50! 21|216.14/827 40/413 17, 85 77 
00 to $150 15/4.53!1214.60/808 69/433 60/129 91)....)......).. cee fone cede eens 15/214.60/3803 69/433 60)129 91 
50 to $200 10/4.30/191.00!809 O3/48L GO}172 57)... 0)... ccf e eee [eee eee lene eee 10!191.00/309 03/481 60:172 57 
00 to $300 1115. 99)1972 091287 64/525. 73/238 (09) e222). 0. els ein [ise gre ells alee 8 11/197 09/287 64/525 73/238 09: 
OS 24513 .97|233.61/356 12/412 86) 56 74} 61/218.11/160 67,191 10| 30 306 | 230.52|317 16/368 66| 51 50 
Spi ss ha rere aan aoe i a Tred CET aa BU TRY he 1) ae een IS TS A 
| | Sur- Sur- Sur- 
| , plus. plus. plus. 
merage:...... 1605/3 .54 26. 44 60/401 17} 46 43 1032275 .21 297 46)225 71! 71 75 2637 |271.28/388 85/332 50| 56: 35 
ver average... 652'3.34/283.08/529 35/403 69/125 66 391\284.81/424 87/254 40\170 47| 976 :282.91'484 00.334 771149 23 
nder average. | 053|3.68/258 .97|391 ian sil =( Hy Meola ek 219 74/208 20] 11 yoy onl gs a 332 93/331 17); 1 76 
| 
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FOOD CONSUMPTION. 


TABLE No. XLIII.—Showing the quantity and value of food supplies, and the average cost of a ration of food 
certain institutions in Ontario for the fourteen days ending February 19, 1886. 








I.—SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES : DESCRIPTION. 
















































































































































































l 
Consucu.| N0- OF MEALS SUPPLIED TO PERSONS— Pees Lobia | No tan DAILY HOURS OF— 
TIVE ATA SPR P ART YR a PT nS aoe ened ee RATIONS: | ee 
Number. | Under | 5t010 | 10 to 15 Over Pe ener gaat Sli PER DAY. ; Manual Outdoo 
5 years. years. years. 15 years. | labor. | recreatio 
US eee ere 1,932 5,208 4,513 11,653 3,884 277.4 | 3 kia 6 
SPAN Pune © 546 1,682 | 4,709 6,987 | 2,312 166.1, oe eee | 5 
Skater hes Re spine Teac eee Cla 3,401 | 3,401 | 1,134 81.0 40 ak 
4 Aaa Po ene 102 2,517 2,661 | 887 6373) fo eee 1 
5 SRR aes ONL NE TIN IO pecnceal AL 'o9s Hae 1,983 661 | ATS ee ees 3 
Totals... 42 | 2,478 6,992 17,123 26,635 | 8,878 | 634.0 | «is Son eae Nae a 
* Allowing three meals for each day’s ration of one person. 
QUANTITY AND VALUE FOR EACH INSTITUTION AND TOTALS. 
ll 
No, 1. INO.A2t No. 3. No. 4. Now. ToTALs. 
Foop MaTERIALs. Quan- ae Quan-|y, 1 Quan ly 1 Quan-|y7) : Quan ly 1 Quan-| y 
TUNG Re RaeAaROE BIL col melee marin pha reec = ees| aes g 4 tity. eo Neng 
poe vara aN eee ee 
| tee | 
Aa alintnincids: | Toss) iS eh! Abe SiGe bah AS re.) riba eS cece s Lose Ibs. | a 
OR ramet tec lyrs Ser ean eth er 1,489)100 52! 1,240) 86 80; 741! 61 03) 305) 36 85) 182! 20 02; 3,957/305. 
NEUIEOTipatit dee Cc care Bat eet e eke 420| 28 35; 20}; 1 40 122} 9 15 Cll SoS7 141; 15 51 174 
ROL Oat he aa once tie 180} 12 15 190; 13 30 56| 3 36 23| 2 87 35} 3 85 484 
CP OTHIOU TOBE) na chate moe icc abe 2B0) 16 90h Oe Pate DLO. MOT: Se ener 55! 495)  356}-27 
Smoked than. ily is luo. f 3, Pee eG 14] 1 96 6). 0.75], 4°16) 2.0415 518 TOler 
paCOU ay. bio, PU ean Menge ye 200; 18 00 LO PPA ees ener S| 100M 4, eee 1 218 
Other cured mente, i700 ced bed | aT A 20| 2 80 OL.) G. Le iii. ata ote he| ae ean | 81| 8 
Mowe. chickem <tc <a dl sansa 15| 1 50 LOTT E20 ere Lise etevarei} wid aia cuce| Veteea Ste eae care | eee 25 
Roe ctor keyed ii el et | 28) SOON ye | el GS | ena gee Lia MEU GLT tin Gebyanee Obit oe a 42| 4 
PHA TPOBH Nycecn’. Emre csits 4 ee 200| 14 00 SOU 7201 Fo Me ae, 49} DDS ei. Hoenn 323] 2 
Pennine fi iashete sth vaste | Ale OLBOL deel Cegiadle Ue nate otog 22} 240; 91-1 08| 35) aa 
eePary (or jstixOlked 4 Vie. sc 1k 40| 3 20 6! 0 60 30]. BOO so. ieose ek AGE eo? 97 
ceulted Mees we cium gabe fiesitth. 7] OS ST dels ales amin ete eal ene 15, 120) 29] 4 
WOVEEOTS Aah Hs Kem Oa Nera) 159 5| 0 70 DI ty te OOH ss Chanelle cape want idea Sead ale caatae aU eee 10) a8 
Freshmilk .................,.., 8,785] 58 80] 2,266] 44 00; 914] 10 65] 587 14 82] 1,009] 17 64| 3561/14 ) 
Cheese, full smilky oo. ic. oie. 22 | 50| 4 75 16} 2 00 9; 0 90; 16} .2 18 21 144) 103) 11 
Aso ter net sp toiepe CER wy nis 350; 76 35! 160) 32 00) 142/ 28 40] 111] 17 76 941 18 80] 857/173. 
PUES ane ML ChSs THNE Lap) Draed te gens ier 36| 4 80 30; 4 40 23) 3:10 12} 2 40) 15} 250) 116) i 
Vegetable albuminoids | q 
Ph ORALOUE ME dy sitiss ay Fakhes dss 3,528| 78 66) 190) 4 37| 102) 204; 156) 7 41/ 120) 8 00] 4,096) 95 
Frelam Ours. New) 2 weardet oc onc 2010 GOV es ocho kcal ct eyelet chia: 6.4.8) Uap laty i aea a eA eg 20 
Buckwheat flour.) s.icc.6. 28 ly. DOT EOD iain die aieel Se egehe tant peel see MIF cock na os Gee 50 
Watenenly es Ki saa. pase tacit | 196} 450! 300! 6 37 20; 0 60 20} 0 80 50} 150; 586) ae 
Gracked wheat. 1.00.0 22020127) (ects ee f SSsLO) v0 25 ais flee ele ae tl tas 50| 1 2 60]. 
NY peaten sbrend saiekecselir eat lg eic lon meee 1,680} 25 20; 1,045; 22 18 308} 9 24] 195, 5 71} 3,228) 62 
Crete Oren dA cA kya either sale Ute eG Hr Ome Emenee foo Roh meh ts 154) 4 72) 2041 459; 358 
MO CAICPRCKONS Gia eG occ eo eet 29) 3°99 35| 2 80 40} 3 55 24, 1 92; 42| 2 94 200; 15 
eatied barley 6 232 tic Mmual st 8! 0 28 DAT G2 ee ante a | O 25 10; 0 40 37 
Bese ld Sat dis, cin ks aes tas 50/ 0 88| 20} 040} 25] 0 75} | O-B2t iw iataee 103) 
Starchy foods: 
Worm meal faite ian’ Abas ies 50} 1 00 10) 0 201 cone jae 1A] pO ghd eres, alleen 74 
PUCE RE rca. She ons Ohche erpebeten 60! 2 40 45; 2 00 O} 0 QO) Pena 6| 0 27 116 
BIO LACORS hte Reine Seiad sk ars 3,600} 24 00} 2,100] 17 50] 1,003) 5 02; 660] 4 40) 600; 5 00] 7,963] 5 
RIMTEOI IOS of xs a ecean x tte eee 240} 2 00 60} 0 40 89} 0 29 148) 2 22 120 657 
(OTE eR ORE RE Rl ee ee OO} SO. TO P80) D0 aie ate ce 1510 26}... oe parma 283| 2 
RMN ies nis! atte Se URLS MMT Recall ecu cemeel rei te ; 15} 0 10 52} 0 28 40) 20560) occ lente 107| 
PEED Bi: 4c ly nivaeudaaie awe tae ee ea 120} 0 80, 28 |: Quid Al od ci etek lav a Ch oe 148 
OO eta os shirt Nee ns ws 108} 1 80 60; 1 60, 62| 0 62 12} 0 10; 36] 0 60) 278) 47 











Nots.—Oysters and molasses are computed at 24 Ibs. and milk at 2.575 lbs. per imperial quart, and eggs at 14 lbs. per di 
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| Rn TABLE No. XLIII.—FOOD CONSUMPTION.— Continued. 
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| | 
Noo No. 2. No. 8. No. 4. No. 5. TorTaLs. 
| Foop MATERIALS. Quan- ee es deer van re] Quan | vilkareted | a Quan-|y Quan, 
tity. aii Value tity Value tity. Value tity. Value tity. Value 
a CE ee eee | 
vi | f 
hrchy eee Continued. Ibs. $ c.| $ c.| Ibs.; $c.) Ibs.) $ ¢ lbs.| §$ C. Ibs.| $c. 
i BM Clone ater elo a oA Lats heivcas [slo dale 298 | 5 /BySal sre leaker eee erie oe 123|4-1523 
Gh Sah bela sens 2,100} 25 20} 900] 13 50} 187} 249) 176) 4 40] 360] 5 00) 3,723) 50 59 
Beerererreom US 2s (seca |e ele ote. 5 2 a See hare AS aT. ZO ven heels 53} 1 50 
Preserved fruits................ 156| 15 60; 3 0 1Si ip eso 25} 180) 102) 12 75; 480) 43 40 
EI RR iia, Marcia ae ae Pel eee 0 40 BY, OCT ten. eee Sewer rd xs Peta ED eke 
BAERS = Fo eat ot Yar free) Goh ue ws 290| 17 60 550 0 44 293) 14 88] 139! 8 09) 180} 9 43) 1,402) 94 60 
olasses ....... Reet eos Oks 300] 12 00 2S ie ke 20| 1 20! 20insi, Le: BO ee aera Pantin coer 363! 16 20 
‘scellaneous : | 
os be Alen RAIS ee ce 50) 16 04 32} 15 10} , 18) 9 25 8| 3 60 12| 5 40! 120) 49 39 
BPIOO! ns. s \ ORAS aan ees 10} 3 00 24| 6 75 16) 43-87 9} 2 80 10} 3 00 69| 19 42 
LOSS at Snare oad Pare Be GO leer se ice ea sOO eee 3 oi Pr ih pegs Um melas | 3 Oy mere 15 80 
| 
II.—PROVINCIAL PRISONS: DESCRIPTION 
—— —— 
| No. OF MEALS SUPPLIED TO PERSONS— | | | DAILY HOURS OF— 
ecu} Toran No.| No. or No. oF 
| TIVE | OF MEALS. | RATIONS Hous 
‘umber. | Under | 5 to 10 | 10 to 15 | Over eae Z | PER DAY Manual Outdoor 
| 5 years. years. | years. 15 years. | | | labor. | recreation. 
i | ee DOS ae e's ce Py oe | ithe eR CU 23,859 | 23,859 | 7,958 | 568 poe aug ieee e218 
PIM hs bees ac hanes fae Pore ey 17,226 17,226 5,742 | 410 Ga AAR Ao pene 
eS 42 504 | 483 6,300 | 7,329 | 2,443 175 10 23 
re | 588 4,158 4,823 9,569 3,190 | 228 4 | 3 
rat ely, Dora) | A ae ssn BEN Re | ee | Po es See 
itals.... | 42 1,092 | 4,641 | 52,208 57,983 | 19,328 | 1,381 | A a ert. abate ae 
| 
Cy 
QUANTITY AND VALUE FOR EACH INSTITUTION AND TOTALS. 
> 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No, 4. Torats. 
Foop MarTERIALS. rae eer ae A ae ae 
: Quan- | Quan- Quan- | Quan- | ee | 
| aie ae ity: Value ity. ve tity. Value Value 
| —=S{_§ —————_—— ei OOo ce ee hae . nS: —, 
Fal albmniinoids : Ibs. | $e, Le | $c.| Ibs. | $c.) Ibs, | $c] Ibs. | $. 
0 SRR dip nictian Sennnnne Stan 4,152 |183 94] 4,263 |277 10 996 | 59 76 986 | 64 09! 10,397 [584 89 
a a TOO LIAL Soh eae en Ree olla ita sates 430 | 23 65] 2,335 |187 98 
UROL Se, | eae re SAD 2S OF hence es th SAE Nanas te cig he etars 845 | 29 57 
Bereary or smoked... ooo. 623i. .5 ss | pee. otitis. ta lermagaemen ee Poe Be. 86.) O O2i. soa: | eee 86 | 6 02 
i ht) ed ee nce Oi ot ine.3 432 | 10 08 615 | 14 34} 1,658 | 19 32} 2,705 | 43 74 
Butter ..... emeiee Se eeeh aber ee TOS LT s OO Ke apes ne rien as 61 | LO CS Tierstee oa een 164 | 27 97 
beetable albuminoids: 
BRU GU CE ois nk es ke eee eee | 1600} 41940 aoe "Dee 3,552 | 54 00 48 | 110| 3,760 | 59 34 
RR os. oracles a allt severing | «faye s 621 | 18 97] TZ ries 40 es epee ru FAS) da On rs 
MRIOAPONN TCA © 5 lc. ne eee ts cc s 14,592 |218 88} 11,186 |223 a wats, Mees 5 les, eee | 4,466 | 78 15) 30,244 [520 75 
c 1 EERTOD) S)gce 6 IG et ae Pe eel, 408) A Litas Pees lapdcccisa dee ate iene fd oy sete hea an ee ; 1,408 ; 21 12 
BE DIC Vee ek il «5 ', o7e = 0,0 yee 310 | 7 75 114 | 2 56| DA On Paine freer alane acta 448 | 11 03 
(BTEC: (ee D0 es ay Oe en oD Us ae Sey: (a dM aed Par GD | sech ath a | MLA Cer Re LN RA (420° (69 45 
CE AID IU A a / 320 | 3 @4| 159.) 3.18 44; 110 100 | 2 50 623 | 10 52 
2 farchy foods: | | | | | 
Cc a PC EAT in. oo cons Lhe ate ores hotdia v ated a metnah ts Lip eleugesy a | soa PN Joa 600 | 15 00| 605 | 15 15 
PICO oes keene eee nent er eee 185 | 6 29 312 } 12 48| OF 7 SROB baat strane | eee | 564 | 21 85 
Potatoes Vea Sk, Aiba i, eT ka 6,872 | 68 72} 4,175 | 31 31] 345 | 2 58] 2,160 | 10 80, 1,352 |113 41 
i SE tees Sere tts ia. oS. + fionetss yatta | x pone Os 374 | 2 $0 930 | 7 25 600 | 1 20} 1,904 | 11 25 
6 40 190 } £90 T3500 Oe eate een 1,285 | 9 30 
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TABLE No, XLIiI.— FOOD CONSUMPTION.— Continued, 








































































NGnb | Nov 2: No. 3. No. 4. Totals. 
Foop MATERIALS. 
uan- , Quan- uan Quan Quan- 

| es Value| pine Value ae Value] 2?" |Value! Quan: [yj 

poset) EE LE SEES ek oll BALCE Wah Gee | --— ou REA SR oe Pe aca 
| nm ! ey oo q F 

Starchy foods—Continued. Ibs. $ C. lbs. $ c.| Ibs. Sec lbs. $c lbs 4 

RPAUTOES Ce ES Vek cre A 1,020 | 5110 544 | 408 210 thse (6) Sones cee eee 1,774 | 10 

BATEAIDS 0A, Seek a Es Gal's er ne 200 1 50 345 2. ST, hate eee 545 4 
Wabharec lebl cualeeorcaknse, teen 1,860 | 31 00 410 | 400 DS Di OOUT ee nen 2,558 | 37m 
Other Deere eS FS CA RP Lah th 960 | 13 65 COLLAR PS Pal a ee ee Bee 1,036 | 14 
Preserved aE Tatitis *,..fosg cette cog Pee eae ean ers cen eertantaiire ok @ 6 OSG eae 3 eee ~ 6 Og 
PRE ON... UO eon tae ta. ANee | 471 | 26 38 179 | 10 74 S64 3 36l cee eee lees 706 | 40% 

MEDlgnsed | Prete t ene: Lael yo sie, eee 322 | 10 15! 340 : 15 84 690 | 27 60| * 82] 3 84| 1,484 | 5y 
Miscellaneous: | a 
Repent in oS Owe Ea eet re ee eR 412 | 26°31 44 | 14 63| O44. OG) ak el eee 190 | 489 
UBL Ober wes ea ely lcoh eke ae 14 Meso 15 44 FOOT ee oar rae keine 32. 256 90 | 12@ 
Condiments UNE WIRE. Ole). ied an ORES LOGAN A Soh acre SED Fee Reels ee. | Bp ek de 126). hee 11 
a 








III.—PROVINCIAL LUNATIC ASYLUMS: DESCRIPTION, 





ConsxEcu- : No. OF MEALS SUPPLIED TO PERSONS— | DAILY HOURS OF 









































: No. oF 
TIVE A ITAL bc i > IRE ee ae Tora No. No. so RATIONS _ : 
Number. | Under 5 to 10 10 to 15 Over CE MEALS een PER DAY. Manual labor or ou 
5 years, years, years, 15 years. . door recreation, 
a | eee SS eee, PS oes 2 a BY cccceceeck  a N e e eeeS a Re oe 
| 
1 | 208 350 126 42,320 | 43,004 14,335 1,024') |! +cat 
2 PAPA hy eae ares, IM OG 9, ae ee wate 27,3842 27,342 9,114 651 6 
3 42 84 |} 42 32,584 32,752 10,917 | 780 8 
4 i oI WA Ri J eh ae | ecg 28, 952 29,120 9,707 |} 693 9 
Totals: ... 418 434 | 168 131,198 132,218 ek 44,073 | 5,148 wy) oe 
| . 
¢ 
















































































| 
No. 1. No.2. | ING, oO: No. 4. Totals. 
Foop MATERIALS | | | 
Quan uan- Quan- Quan- Quan- | 
ee Value tee Mey te tk ae tity. | Value! tity. | Va 
—_ | — -— —_— ert —- -|— 
Lae ih Gena tee Ibs. | $oc.|° Ibs, | $ ‘ol be | $c.| Ibs. | $c.| Ibs. $ 
PERE pune cat) Mich ge slo Leet | 7,400 |351 50} 3,520 [246 40] 5,690 |282 00 5,470 |290 85| 22,080 1,17G 
Diaston ume eee mae oa, Me PPA te bes 2,200 |154 00} . 953 14 74 330 | 16 50] 2,783 185 
Prepared meat— Corned WOOL 54 ChE ese e ute 750 | 52 50 AE | ARY ates) (arenes cil | Seemed 1,703 | 128 
Smoked ham.... TANS GN i sre ato eee Zon: eo 0) a22 sce eee 42 | 4 
< Bscoa ot ys 10 Nie ot | ee eer rm | Bie | 120 | 14 20) 326 | 22 §2) 456 
Fowl—Chicken.. ............ Se ais Mera c aly ad pages BRET | Zt Ay AO cree ts oie [ee eee | 20 | | 
He Esc Ao ae es oh a od 86 8 79| REE eat Cem Se 36 A BD) som aa | a GA | 122 
a RAISON Sc): vines aoe Nee hs es ey nd ae j Shee’ 3 2 RB oo) henge a8 y aes 24 | 
Mlistirosta Men. o Loe! bee bee Ved 600 | 37 00 320 | 25 500 | 40 00 400 | # 00} 1,820 | 122 
ae MVCN i ha tet et a tenve Oe 5 Bo) Bae ge ES Ae | And io 14 3 10| 19 3 
Deeper am ae ty a en hee es Be Oe baie | » energie hace ee ce eR ee A ae =) i 
Reg WA eels yd Wee eee eee eee 120 00} 3,605 | 56 00} 4,676 | 90 80! 5,189 |100 75| 21,194 367 Df 
Beara ants (aie, , 48 Lome ek | 1,156 |196 52 730 |127 75 825 706 |127 00| 3,417 591 OF 
Cheese, ig] auntie 3) BS eA Ns ae | 7122 | 1220, 100 | 10 ool ~~ 134 | 14 75 61 | 6 10! 7 t 
ETO SAGs SN: AE | 90113 20 113 | 17,75 63 | 14 50 + 80 5 00| 296 | 
Vegetabic albuminoids : | | | ; 
Peano, WOUY 245 beet ap oic P NL BLS 11 46 400 8 bo 760 | 17 00 120 3 25) . 1,795 
ear HOY 9) hos de Rtas Lek ape hak aR | BS Ped Pe ah eee ceed Ee Res eos 60 1 65! 0 
etal yg TiN Oh ely Ae eee! 1,166 | 23 32| 600 | 15 00; 700 | 14 50| 300 [i a 2s phat 
Cpeeirrl Wheat is Aas Woz) Ne IM Site Are sepeas BOO HQ GOL 2 cule « Poke / BA. Ashes Pee 
Wheaten ‘bread .....4 3.236, . 0. 13,124 bss is 9,100 pet 50} 12,167 1304 00 9, ‘572. on 32 43 oes iG 042 
Groban breeds.) 2.8) 2 on ene BOWS DOO e's cel tcg Seer Ae Sie ol ea Ree err a, 40 | 0 
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TABLE No. XLIII.—FOOD CONSUMPTION.—Continued. 



































































































































































































































No. 1. No. 2. iNGae No. 4. Totals 
| Foop Mareria.s. 
Quan- Quan (Quan Quan Quan 
j tity. Value tite Value | tity. Value | tity. Value | tity. Value 
| 
{ es Sra a ee pr ted ere Sa ne erat Li Ngiigagh SSS Se eer ee 
Be aiie albuminoids—Continued. Tbs. $c.) Ibs. | $c Ibs. $ taal Ibs. $ c.| Ibs. 3c 
BPOLOLACKOIS.. 6... 06 ee eee een es Ball 62 QB) so samas «| a Hy ser 28 | 6 00 21 |. 2 10 94 10 35 
Pearled ETL ERS ee AL ER 10 0 25 270 8 78 139 3 57 228 6 50 647 L9L1O 
ceria nf cln's vile Lie cin hin oh LOK ANUS Epes Gia taees (ic urseine DAeet eee rome Te anaee 420 | 8 40 630 Ly PT 
er eat ne alae a ew oa 5% 5 kf sri ae eb howe dg ca Vbshaw ae 180 | 3 80 300 | 6 75 480 10 55 
archy foods : | 
Mh Pt oes a exh crates hn, oy jot 25 0 40 160.1 3 20 40 1 20| 120 3 Aa 345 8 10 
at OOD Sa oe 300 | 10 50 300 | 12 00 308 | 12 32 140 7 00} 1,048 41 82 
RRS Aa Sng Sts Ss les 3's 17,640 |117 60; 5,580 | 46 50] 7,920 | 92 50) 7,200 | 60 A 38,340 316 60 
ADS at Ace Page o's oe we ats 630 Be hOia eset bia | eee | 540 5 50 720 4 00; 1,890 11 60 
Mets... Pde th get a 840 ve Seo N eee eee SO rete ge P 86: 1,20 720 6 0} 1,646 10 00 
PSUR eit sh Asien s eae ds c'ss 5,100 | 17 00 895 | 12 00; 720 4 00| 6,715 33 00 
I pl a a BO Ts POR aoe Pedy ais eM alsa 1,680 | 22 50 720 | 6 Bt 2,520 28 90 
BCE op staid Cig dis oe sews ca > RiDAOr. LO SO Re cite Ae beta tier te 2,662 | 26 00 600 5 00} 4,807 | 41 30 
0 waer yeretables ......%.6)......4 1G PLL 690)" 33240 4 T6200. AS so eae 720 | 10 Bo 5,176 44 00 
UES Ub di eee 780 9 00) 1,050 | 16 80 400 | 4 50 360 4 50| 2,590 34 80 
SEI EMR TLC tie Ct Peo ead Wiatere oon Pode vide Ye es |e Me wo Perea ener ala mane | 70 eel 70 2 25 
Mereseryed I7UITS . 2... ee wo, 1,259 | 90 88 600 | 87 00 400 | 22 00 329 | 25 32] 2,588 225 20 
ee sk ea eas cle ce a's | 7 EGE so va Sis Sell Oe ot Slo eta ries eiln ap ee 35 4 00) 42 7 68 
2 Sc lg hc aR er 1,463 | 84 12 703 | 49 21; 1,245 | 87 00 862 | 51.72) 4,273 272 05 
i LAGS Lees allies ee 690 | 13 15 309 | 17 10 268 | 12 50 350 | 20 | 1,617 80 15 
iscellaneous : | 
0 2 LAS On | 220 | 88 00| 137 | 68 58! 202 | 76 38 130 52 00 689 284 96 
od Ey OM ROO GN ee 236 | 21 24 115 | 36 80 61.} 12 25 135 | 38 00 547 108 29 
| kc See eee Za es a 4 ECR Mae: C100) sees. | 10 a ree hee 50 92 
' | 
| | IV._-SUMMARY OF INSTITUTIONS : DESCRIPTION. 4 
2 | No. OF MEALS SUPPLIED TO PERSONS— | N 
SOUS at PE Ne Res | Toran | Torat No. ips ae 
INSTITUTIONS. | = Under SUI 1ee10 ba. Ibe aceon MEALS. | OF RATIONS. 322 pay. 
| 7, | 5 years. years. | years. 15 years. 
im i 
shools and Colleges ........ 5 | 42 2,473 6,992 17,123 26,635 8,878 624 
ovincial Prisons .......... 4 | 42 1,092 | 4,641 | 52,208 57,983 19,328 1,381 
matic Asylums ........... 4| . 418 434 168 | 131,198 132/218 44,073 37148 
SORA E Te he 2 cc /en vs bis os 1 | 502 4,004 | 11,801 200,529 216,836 72,279 5,163 
QUANTITY AND VALUE FOR EACH CLASS OF INSTITUTIONS AND TOTALS. : 
| | ! 7 
SA ame COL- /Proyrnctan Prisons.| Lunatic ASYLUMS. TOorTaLs. 
Foop MATERIAL. Ley ee : Bisa ys 
ot Tha VES al ER : ees 
| . Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. 
ee ee ee Se 
[nimal albuminoids : tbs: | mre age ae ae | Gs wie | Sc 
a 2 es ‘3,957 | 30522] 10,397 | 584 89 | 22,080 | 1,170 75 | 36,484 | 2.060 86 
eto e yh i. 5 | FL a 0S OF tit, Reena t 2,783 | 185 24 3,557 | 248 52 
OAR iy a 484 + oa ots ay (an yA oe ao a Mw Om Bard So ete resins, Omar Area 2 EM By, Ue) A 484 35 53 
i eis | oi ceeiewslebeeescee- ONY eal lraean ny gsi camels RoR haste wes? 2,335 | 137 98 
I Corned beef .............. 356 27 00 845 29957 | 1,708 | 198 75 2,904 | 185 39 
Bomoked ham ..:........3. | 51 | spite tah Meee St oh See ARMIN YL rN 42 4 97 93 | 11 82 
BERG eee ee es, 218 BOAO ik eeaa pita: Aes eMewdne eaues eeets 456 Siok 674 | 58 31 
Micher meats...... 0... +s 81 | 2) 2 ee nee cee Ui sie names 81 | 8 92 
meow|l—Chicken ........... 25 QOS ce haiaeirrs its kv XSite era» 20 1 60 45 4 30 
ee Turkey... os. s4s 0. 42 As OSs Wate Aerie vine tiie 122 13 07 164 | 17 75 
Meme GOOKE ain see - PE RReSeg Ps cota air Mie Es AR 24 2 88 24 2 88 
il 
i 
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TABLE No, XLITI.—FOOD CONSUMPTION.—Continued. 











SCHOOLS AND CoL- 

















LEGES. 
Foop MATERIALS. 
Quantity. { Value. 
Animal albuminoids.—Con. Ibs. $c 
Pish——Pmesh 4. hee M. .. ke 323 23 78 
See Save vere lee 2008 ay reaver 35 3 98 
‘¢ Dry or smoked ..... ee 8 82 
AOE (et cr) Re ee te 2am 1:67 
URIS Ror eR Mani SIRE A ae a 10 7G 
HOG IM Ky 2 AA Lg 8,561 145 91 
Cheese full milks) .¢...2 4. 103 HL 2e 
POCBCT Nn Hee tee, Wikia ton ote 857 a esate | 
DOS RSMAS Mb Cn Pies 116 17 20 
etal albuminoids : 
Wikhite fount.) cic. os hae: 4,096 95 48 
OLA OUT Alsi ie eon Sek 20 60 
Buckwheat flour .......... 50 1 00 
Oagnieal hea teronucs. obit ere 586 13 79 
Cracked wheat -...03..00..:.. 60 1 50 
Wheaten bread........... 3,228 | 62 33 
Graham bread. (20 ee 20 toe | 358 Diol 
DOs Crackers M56. sink Wes 200 15,20 
Pearled parley... i6.8 28 37 1 49 
[Beatie Aa ich hates tors Ue 103 230 
eaBer ete ct amie ce. iL Sai . nc LEM GAR Gece One net 
Starehy foods: 
(Com sen L A. 2 Uk Bik gue 74 | 1 62 
ree eke, ee ys Le 116 4 87 
EO UAROGS) cu vac euleets Ghee SHS Pas 7,963 55 92 
SUT 6 9, eg eee eee eee 657 5 51 
DSRS TUR a ste ea Ksunazice (Ed aR 283 aN 
SUA EOLA Met a vt tae ee 107 98 
HPAPSNI DS Moen ceils tates: 148 94 
Capbave vii. dca van ae Ves 278 4 72 
Other vegetables.......... 123 1 23 
BUC CALS Seen Ca pes Ree ee 3,723 | 50 59 
Other green fruits......... 53 1 50 
Preserved fruits ........ ‘, 480 43 40 
Some OE iia So | ial 117 
BNE CHIC I hetaien Pape rrer cata 1,402 94 60 
TOLASSOS 8 aes 4 yes dite’) 363 | 16 20 
Miscellaneous 
CEES CER mee ee ee Bam 120 49 39 
E/E SAO Me RAE AI AOA oo 69 19 42 
COnGiments: «sercGe Ness sone eh acd 15 80 
SUMMARY BY CLASSES OF 
FOODS. 
Animal albuminoids .7...... 16,112 862 12 
Vegetable albuminoids ....... | "8738 | © 203 03 
PATCHY MOOUS. ci imitans <5 45,781 285 46 
Miscellaneous .............. 189 84 61 
HOGA Wants he bower | 40,820 “1,435 435 92, : 
‘ical al eA NE Sie 
cts. 
Average daily ration........ 4.60 16.17 














PROVINCIAL PRISONS. 


Quantity. 





ee eee eee ee 
©. 0 /e Je, aise, ; ay ei 9) * 

ee ere ee ee 
eee eee ee ee 
rd 
#6 Ole! OMe hui éisiie: 
eee cee cease 


BGO lol ie\e ele ee 


1,408 


Oeriee:d) eer a: in: 


CC i ay 


eee eee ewes 


16,532 
37,694 
25,969 

280 


80, 475 


.16 




















Lunatic ASYLUMS. 


TorTalLs. 








Value. Value 



































Value. | Quantity. Quantity. 
$ ¢. lbs. CU tafe day 
| 
Shea gs: 1,820 | 122 60 | 2,143} 146 
mete TU I Reel RE MATL ee eek 2 35 3 | 
6 02 i9 3 35 202 18 
fat Pegi Crt ks ee ae 29 
Sie ean 3 50 13 2 
437 21,194 | 367 55 | 32,460 | 557 2 
aes aed 417 43 05 520 | 54 
| 87 97 3,417 | 591 52 4,438 | 792. 
[eee 296 | 50 45 412 67 
| 
59 34 1,795 39 41 9,651 | 194 
ean 4 0 1 65 80 
Grita Ghoa ead ea ea tie | 50 
17 87 lab 766 1 eel OF 4,143 92 2 
pe CoG Li 48 9 60 540 11 1 
52075 | 43,963 | 1.042 11 | 77,435 | 1,625 
21 19 40 90 | 1,806 31 
Aan tees 94 10 35 | 294 255 
11 63 | 647 1910} * 1,132 31 
9 45 630 12 774: 1 teehee 
| 10 52 480 | 1055}; L103] 21 
Feet: 345 810! 1,024 24 
21 85 1,048 41 82 1,728 68 5 
113 41} 383401 316 60| 59,855 | 485 
11 25 *360.| fang 4,451 28 
9 30 1.646 10 00 3,214 21 
10 93 6,715 33 00 8,596 44 
4 37 2520 28 90 3,913 34 9) 
37 00 4.807 41 30 7.643 | 83 0 
14 79 5,176 44 10 6.335 60 0 
ee wan se 2590 | 34 80 6,313 85 
sas 70 2 25 123 3 
36 2,588 | 295 20 3,074 | 268 
TAMAS | "49 7 63 53! 8 
40 48 4,273 | 272 05 6,381 | 407 
57 43 Wake tern 3.4141 153 
48 10 689 | 284 96 999 | 382 
| 1271 547 | 108 29 706 | 1404 
1} OU guess 60 92.1. ae ee 78 
830 17 | 54,397 | 2,724 19 | 87,040 | 4,416 48 
649 58 | 50,955 | 1,207 51} 97,387 | 2,060 19 
336 32 | 73,667 | 1.157 50 | 115,417 | 1,779 
_ 242 1236 | 444 17 BBset: 1,705 | 601 
“1,888 49 | 180,255 | 5,533 37 | 301,549 549 | 8,866 8,856 
ae 4 cts. cts. 
| . 7 4.09 | 12.58 4.17 12.25 
! 
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FOOD CONSUMPTION. 


BLE No. XLIV.—Showing for Schools and Colleges, Provincial Prisons and Lunatic Asylums the total quantity 


and value of food consumed, the average quantity and value of a daily ration, etc., for the fourteen days ending 
February 19, 1886. 











AVERAGE, DAILY 




















Starchy foods 
iscellaneous ..... 


Ce er er) 





6,994 102 35 1.8007 2.6351 


iho) ehar eke lolieveselt Sua) Allen omt el wet wie 


ira hiesare Kes + 60 24 64 .0154 0.6343 


woes e reer eleeeeeeesans 


| | | {ieee 
| x Raa ALBUMINOID RATION.. 
oe R: Le bt, Quantity.| Value, | | are Cea ean 
| | Quantity.; Value. | Quantity.| Value. 
| | — |, — —|—_—- |— is Ot Vee ee, fae 
ScHOOLS AND COLLEGES. lbs. | Se key Ibs. cts. lbs. cts. 
Animal albuminoids .......... | 7,052 343 52 1.8156 8.8444 
Vegetable,albuminoids........ 3°911 89 91 | 1.0069! 2.3148 ; 2.8226 | 11.1593 








Animal albuminoids .......... 4,088 202 11 1.7681 8.7417 | 
Vegetable albuminoids ........ one 2049} 3995 | 0.9727 | 1.7279 } 2.7409 | 10.4697 
PR TCMY EOOUS! lor. ec arcelels sp aio. 's s hae 4,131 88 50 1.7867 toy ako Me eee er 1a Acie a 
Miscellaneous: 24s ek ka 56 | 23 85 0.0242 LO31Os on sees REAR Sr rn 
Animal albuminoids .......... 
3 J Vegetable albuminoids...... | se 1932} 2912! 1.0864] 2.5679 2.9911 | 14.2178 

Mami sorarciy 100d8... 0.60. cee 8 e's ! 2,007 35 37 1.7619 Si LQ) isste wecwteel aca eae 

MERGE MANEOUS: 5s ois aad oe one 34 * 16 32 0.0299 1.4391 





2,160 132 11 1.9047 | 11.6499 






































Animal albuminoids .......... | 15214 93 77 1.3686 | 10.5715 \ 2.1296 | 18.3517 
4 Vegetable albuminoids........ gg7 | 675 24 66 0.7609 2.7801 , 
©) Starchy oo a ae 7 1,295 | 2 09) 1.4599 | 2.8850 Jo... aaa 
iscellaneous .......... | | 17 7 90 0.0191 28090. |).05 isles cas leet 
Animal albuminoids .......... 1,598 90 61 | 2.4175 13.7080 
» J Vegetable albuminoids... 1... | re | "671 | 1939] 1.0151 | 2.9384 3.4326 | 16.6414 
Me starchy foods...:...........:. 1,354 93 65 |: 3204845 is: 0009: amie ell tee nee 
Miscellaneous ..............,. | | 29 1190 | 0.0382 | 1:8003 J.....0. Jee 
PROVINCIAL PRISONS. | | 
Animal albuminoids .......... | 6,160 55 40 | 0.7745 | 0.6965 ‘ 
1.2 Vegetable albuminoids..- 11. | 7953 |9 7210) 265 18 | 2.1639 | 3.3343 t 2.9385 | 4.0309 
Mee obarch yy 1000S. ok la od ee a 4 12,650 167 69 1.5906 2:08 434.055 cas tae ee emeee 
Miscellaneous ................ | 126 38 BL)" 0.0058 |) 014879") aia ay Oe | Wer vers 
y | 
| Animal albuminoids .......... 5,540 316 75 | 0.9648 5.5163 
9.) Vegetable albuminoids. .- 1... | 5749 |) 12080 | 243 43 | 2.1088 | 19394 | f 3-0686 ee ee 
Mem rovawehy foods 14... kl. de ee 3 6,800 85 79 1.1842 bi 4 QAO ue dela cee | hale eae 
Wascellameougs ete oe hed | 88 21 63 0.0153 0.3766 Gee oa eee 
Animal albuminoids .......... | 1,758 90 49 0.7196 3.7040 \ 
3,2 Vegetable albuminoids........ 9.443 3,790 | 6992} 1.5513 | 9.4240 | 5 2-200 | | OA 
Be) Starchy foods ......0......... yon S077 | 62.00:}. 152505: (""9.4985 ye Oa 
Be en kr 34 816 | 0.0139 | 0.3340 ).......... Rice 
Animal albuminoids .......... | 5 - 3,074 107 06 0.9636 3.3561 \ 
Vegetable albuminoids........ van 4614 |. 81.75.| 134463) a beng. | (2 ae | ales 
Prarciny TOOMBS. + \Ats cs. a ess = nes 3,442 30 84 | 1.0789 OLOCC RE oaks oe Solita 
Miscellaneous .......... | i 5 yk 3 82 | 0.0100 | OR DTD Foe een hacia Seen a 
LUNATIC ASYLUMS. | Bea 
Animal albuminoids ....-..... | 17,211 | 74242] 1.2006 | 5.1790 \ 
1,2 Vegetable albuminoids........ | 14.395 |J 15,110 | 387 54] 1.0540 | 2.3546 | 2.2546 | 7.5337 
Bonde ic ee 81,615. |) 3893: 78,1) 2. 2004) 2. 7AGO SN aS a ee 
IMascellaneous oc. Le | 456 135 16 0.0325 0.9428 | Bais adsraispecn ae Satan 
Animal albuminoids .......... | 11,338 690 00 1.2440 7.5107, | 
Vegetable albuminoids........ o114 [2 10,850 | 968 88 | 1.1904 | 2.9508 | ; 2.4344 | 10.5209 
Starchy foods ‘/....:.....+..-. | {iodo tt 4s Ow a. St0ey| ea 
INEISOCMANGOUS, Giceds ls kbs We 252 109 88 0.0276 L206 He too aauadvbalcd Me vara 
Animal albuminoids .......... | 13,322 699 65 1.2202 6.4088 
Vegetable albuminoids........ 10.917 y 13,974 348 87 1.2800 3.1956 ' 2.5003 9.6044 
MbsEeny GOOdS: 0 fi... See ; 16,444 299 22 1.5062 DETAR eae Oe mene fcc ea) Gea ee 
Witecelbameong) 1). 520... a's oe ee | ne 263 98 63 0.0240 ; 0.9034 : Ses, REE RE 
Animal albuminoids .. ....... | 12,526 592 12 1.2904 6.0999 
Vegetable albuminoids........ | 9.707 { 11,021 252 22 1.1348 2.5983 aa Seiler 
Starchy foods (-.............: , | 19 666.10 2216) 49") 1 VA07SR (9: 28000 ey nee noe 
MA eco MATOOlME fo oa ve cok | 965) 1 7100550 |. 0.0278) 1) 1.1, 0863. hoya beet ni ee 
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FOOD CONSUMPTION. 






TABLE No. XLV.—Showing the quantity and value of food supplies and the average cost aR a ration of food, i 
certain families in Toronto for the fourteen days ending February 19th, 1886. 
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FAMILY RETURNS: DESCRIPTION. 




























































































: | | 
No. OF MEALS SUPPLIED TO PERSONS— i 
Consecutive piste ke | No. oF aoe | Yuin 
number. | ; See | RATIONS Dra | EARNINGS: 
Under 5 to 10 10 to 15 Over | at 
5 years. years. years. 15 years. | | | e 
——}|——} 
1 84 See, ce A aS Coe Uh 126 210 | 70 | 5 | $2, 500): 
2 39 BAM MAN 9 fad Oe aL aR 194 65 | 4 $2,000) 
3 COG Es phim s oie mele 126 | 168 420 | 140 | 10 | $ 
ot ESL OE ate ee 8 aR be Le —-— Sh 
Potale, 7] 249 38 ib. Soe ube <b) 824 | 275 | 19 | . $5,23@% 
| | 
QUANTITY AND VALUE FOR EACH FAMILY AND TOTALS 
No. 1 | No. 2 No. 3 | Totals. 
Foop MarTeEriaqs a | 
aan’ | Value Naar Value, | 928" | Value bier Value, 
Pa gt a dee ee a eR foe ne | 
lbs. $ ¢. lbs. $ ¢ lbs $c lbs. $ ¢. 
Animal albuminoids 
BO PORE 8 lca vay aleiMue a eam a 28 | 370 7 | 078 1g | 208 53 | 656 
I LUPE SS DR LAR TRI fists bi eramtinb Gabo MUSA at WB ef RGS ied Ye | a8 i 72 8 0 72 19 2 44 
OR GNC! 5 ahi dade sin lle MIC ken coe le Map nok eRe? 4 0 48 6 0 72 10 1 2 
Weal is skate Qtchar Ohl | RUN B cot HUNT er | ie gee Mikel amma ane ee 8 (100 1 8a 
eye e16 os Celta sd Neer ea an Ae GE Wace oa nt As at ncnen (cairn! 2 5 0 55 9 072 14 1 27 
NCU Aap aNos'ccy ps seater anes ALE UE tet AD bee ee ae Ba | 0 15 | 2 | 028 3 [ 04 
Bion Luontcleoire.:) <utvies tee aga One ae | 4.55 "0'40) 1. foal 100° 4 co aaa eee 14 | 14 
Mish tresh es vy 0 Heh i) Wied eS atte ten tare arene iy ie 5 | 040 5 | 0 40 
CURL ETEE CUT C1¢ RUM, MRA SRNR EL ths eh 2 0 20 2 O20 le oe eo ee 4 0 40 
OV ysbersie shady net Wah He, ena thn Chee eS ken oon i Baal tg oF 21.0 35:1 tence oe 
Wreshuniilc (eon kf tare Pee) ena 87 | 2 45 70 1 96 | 140 3 36 297 ea 
Ciicove seul railk. Qo ne ee sae URC | 004 1. | 019 | 2b) ee 1} | 0 23 
MOUEL OE Poem ee fy i< cis eke we ae ae 8 2 75 5 132 10 2 40 23 | 6 67a) 
eee ea coe SEER MAT Ne eth tern 340) Wed ele Va 3 0 55 4 0 75 | 2 0 25 9 | 155m) 
Vegetable albuminoids: | | | 
PY MOT ERT OUINS 6.6 tie BEAR Tie: 0 Vt BaeeeTt ha fy) 33 0816 1 Oa Tce 25 17 | 0 56 
(serbia Moun. shri). Cau Ne Baer gee BA neta tae 2 Perea: | eh beat he siete 5 | 018 
CEES Aaa te i st RT a echo 2M 20 6808 4 | 016 41-0413 10 |, 0 3% 
Wimentel DESRC ci 17 Ok et Src CO ee wot 40 10 26 | 0 78 84 2 10: | 150 3 98 
Sole (RAG) 2 eR rn ge eh 2 0 20 6 0 80 1 O-1Q2 9 1 1¢ 

















TABLE No. XLV.—FOOD .CONSUMPTION. 















































Continued. 
No. 1 No. 2 | No. 3 | TOTAL 
Foop Marsriats. ip ieee par ERT aa sii oh is ino vidaen, CIGI Chg 
Quan- Quan uan- | uan- 
tity Value tity Value ray | Value snl Value 
Richy foods | Tha sts $4 | lbs. | $c lbs | $c lbs. | $c 
PCornmeal ........ 26... c eet ee eee eee ees | etree erate a lek? cial artis oa ior ete 4 | 002 
Te Dae NPG Eee ee ir. | Santee eeaf-s gains «3 ER gai aoe bua se | 1 008 | Le 0,05 
i CRT ae The ts Se ee a | 30 | 0 23 15 0 19 30 0 30 75 0 72 
ee ek: | ceca Hl te I ace ae en | 1b OG 15 | 010 
MCS Elo veranda eA seaside « SS eice sas 15 | [i Bd UN Hea MRC Fd i LEN tore oes eid arth as A 1d 0 10 
NS RE eer ee aloe Sats awed ffs |. tees al pete BU NLRB A Re Ni 15 0 10 15 0 10 
2 DSCC IEC Aor > SEAS ing ery eae eae 4 Os0B% Feria oh aliteg ees 18 0 15 | 22 0 20 
mother vegetables. .............cc cece ccees 25 220 y, Wil. Wave oie paw oem atenat [rcrcrecefeeree es 25 0 25 
wpe Gl: gel a a 30 | 050 1 | 025 15 | 0 20 60 | 095 
Mepther green fruits .......5. 505. .2c. eee ee | 8 OO i dsene od Phen oes Lact ouron ta arene aay | 8 | 0 10 
BRS CUO FTUTbS se aes 3 es ne os tin si ene nee | 5 1 00 3 0 50 3 0 60 Tt 2 10 
EP Aly GN Meese wae s : RU Osa C1 Bat A HO Tc 1 | 0:10 PAH BED 
MIE eee cfs eles oe so ica eae sees es | 7 0 50 6 042 |, 14 | 1 00 27 1 92 
0 heccasteh (dil ia) is Da | 1 RL Sacre Ae PR i igs i. Pe | ten OEN 1 0 05 
Miscellaneous | | l 
A oe 141 120 2 | 160 1 | 060 44) 3 40 
HES aid yetaie sec inisc lee Pa gen eg Feo | abares eT ag a 5 eae exer ae 1 | O.3hie') 1 0 35 
APEC PETES RI ys on Ge AP ee Perce OL 26 gs ee Or BO'a) eeeratan 0 35 | be Gu dlne 1 10 
| 
SUMMARY BY CLASSES OF FOODS. | | 
nimal albuminoids ..............0.s0s0005 | 132 |1000 | 192 | 957 | 210'|1298 | 464 | 31 94 
Vegetable albuminoids ...............00-50+- 52 1 66 43 1 95 96 2 58 191 |* 6 19 
eau ocee ss | 126 | 288 ao.|-1°38 | 412 | 2°60. | > e781. 6 Be 
BE AMCOUR hes eee s cae esse ede ee eees | 2 | 145 | 2 | 2 10 Dinhig de 30 6 | 485 
PROLIF alien Biateis'é Sa Pisin a8} shore « | 312 | 1608 | 207 15 00 420 | 18 76 939 | 49 84 
b 





pales an i a es 
| 














5 (2.0) 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND BREADSTUFES. 







TABLE No. XLV1.—Statement of Imports and Exports of Wheat, Corn, Barley, Oats, Pease, Flour, etc., for | 
Dominion of Canada, for the ten years ending June 30, 1885. qq 

























































| | 
Exports not Net : 
|Total imports.|Total exports.| produce of surplus or | 4 hie ie 
| Canada. |! deficit (-). | OO ee 
1876 | $ 
VNOE cles Oe vk Ur cla wih Miners Bush 5,838, 156 9,248,390 3,177,997 3,410,234 10,416,636 
Indian “Gorn. 2. co. Mee Wes SEs " | 3,635,528 2,047,040 2,037,741 ~1,588,488 1,447,907 © 
O Daxta ae cede Reais oot iin pastas oe phn ees " 628,205 BD Odt DIS Ml nee aes urine es 2,016,028 ot | 
PORSe fe fa ee oan eee " 2,399,608 30,949 : 971,789 
Bie HOA ce cere : £10,008 119) ede ne ec b 2,464,854 | 95366) 
antey. i. ks cea Ps Chane i" 34,099 A: 
Rye oid other Pram =. “isn e< seam " 42,426 ' 1O;2G8, E10 1s sles sir a8 oe 10,091,651 7,429,604 | 
Flour of Wheat and Rye......... Bbls. 376,114 | 419,936 | 4,432 43, 822 2,205, 4679 
Mealiot call rinds en) ean; o26qe an " 153,690 64,756 | 795 88,934 290,701) 
Lect: | 
WHERE Gio iirn exm lena Comieabiee sane Bush 4,589,051 3,559,095 1,167,940 ~1,029, 956 | 4,102,210). 
Indian Worn: ci sees 16 see eee " 8,260,079 4,083,174 4,081,662 —4,176,905 2,583, 1738 
BAPIOY Ole kiias se cnt few ee aes " 369, 801 6,587,180 241,483 6,217,379 4,721,455), 
EUG Rehberg aie: Sinsrtesisotame's g 2e " 65,414 5:00) ins sora 29,651 65,163), 
StS ie tote ee ace ee eee sete " 1,697,968 Sauce 1,025,872 2,298,188 1,658,079) 
Pearce te. bs cy aa eens Oe se " 1,753,439 7,522 1,509,214) 
Heme ce et cee, we Le Dts 8,669 ‘ 120.100 aioe ne eee ' 1,864,870 { 119-730) 
Other recs BOR KEL an a 635 DODGE Mens) Buna ees 3,293 3,018), 
Woursobuw heat ii. kes eee +e S 49,063 . FE 
antl Bene ek oc eer, ee 4 1.969 276,439 7,834 ~ 274,593 1,525,230) 
Tricine: (Meal ie kee laches. cal " 294,342 1,499 291 —292, 843 5, 17am 
Oatincal aes Vee ies eseBr ies wee " 4012 33,727 10 29,715 151,386) 
Oper ra Gals wcn ee Mae Ae shakelo sere ‘wo 4,260 DRS Pall ieee soled aus ees -3,977 988) 
1878. q 
WHat ica ab hoe own Siematee okt res Bush 5,635,411 | 8,509, 243 4,115,708 | 2,873,832 11,631,128) 
THGian COTO. Bark care mens ae cee " 7,387,507 3,987,600 3,986,945 -3,399,907 2) 678,289) 
Bableyiti techies «ee ceaiestnnpane tes " 302,147 | 7,548,342 275,943 7,241,195 | 4,488,635 
Lee ae orice. Wma ta at " 146,823 | 452,420 36,595 305, 597 279, 16am) 
CE CRRINE | Mi Goa un Scans inibienes ek ar " 2,162,292 Be 90,779 ! 268,549 1,046,285) 
Peacans We create ee ay ate an eee " 2,520,049 5 \ 1,984, 115) 
Begin kick ech ees oe eae " 9,589 { 71,299 137 2,481,759 | 76,300). 
Otherivrain | fete ee ee i 730 - 5,920 27 5,190 | 6,008 
Flour of ae dics PRE AN At EAL Bbls uae ; 479,245 2.814 162. 849 
" b ASCE CU ON 0) ON CNC sICNC) Cutt ECataa: " ,883 ¥ 
Trdians MeaE 5.88 woes Cees sa eee 226,850 1,389 ©! 278 ~225,461 
Cituien ls: du oa ate ie 3,005 TEMA Rt Di pee roteneh ey 171,506 
Oiler: Mealy Moke, pte eee eee ict 1,615 1, LOS hs foie nee -§12 | 
1879 | 
Wiisat ac W ib otdbbrob a aretibeniek te Bush 4,768,733 9,767,555 3,156,831 4,998,822 | 
A Rite heh el O00 ergs ent ey ee eloe eer ie " 7,617,421 5,429, 359 4,427,530 —2,188,062 
‘Barley Hecke es nase ce eee Stats " 43,233 5,393,212 9,290 5,349,979 
RYO Oe ci oe icles Sha et ee ee " 74,238 641,694 770 567,456 
GEE eat weeny Sapa Rkatror eek: " 2,070,535 2,514,598 141,308 444 063 
Pens o PEER Ais cet ot meres ens cea " 2,343 2,715,252 257 2,712,909 
Bess hee on itt eee a oe ee eters " 7,187 59,175 24 51,988 
P Osher cera tats seas ae eases eee es " 37 Dp ASO wills shee teeta ae 5,402 
Flour of et be lat GP Nase kien & a: ee 580,776 5,829 265,148 
Say ies NUGRL tite homer Se ers nal 221,488 1,200 | 368 ~220, 288 
CS IOAN hee as Rie eee eonbitarde & aioe " 5,478 102,116 2,057 | 96,638 
Other meal. ..... eee ae " 1,067 1,663 20 =! 596 
, | | 
BY Fe A MR, RRS OPE yo ne yet? Bush 7,621,594 | 12,169,493 7,078, 988 4,647,899 13,549,876) 
Taina. @OMDn yeast et A cope eee " 6,377,387 4,547,942 | 4,546,373 -1,829, 445 2,184,219) 
Barley He Eh PEERED CEL) ORE OFC! " 15,635 7,241,379 | 1,817 7,225,744 4,489 5a 
po telden feat GN Seca cih oh encna cn ‘ 18,636 | _ 970,463 | 12,643 | 951,827 712, 
Ge TSA Eh. Us ote ott le banhen a lh ite enters aie " | 176,926 4,742,028 24,988 4,565,102 1,715,4 
Pe ne Ge id ree HY ener " 2,979 | 3,819,412 22 3,816,433 2,977,5 
WS sai aah Mildcatauk «ae ays a SerOe am " 6,466 75,214 23 68,748 76, 
Other grain, <5. 50.0 sae ebe cane nee " bl | LB ;488) 1s ey acetic | 15,427 
Flour of Aah siieta Garsieleroleye te: Ses) heise ae oe \ 561,484 16,893 448,319 3,019,71 
Os ioe ye ICC pee Pe eck arg eee " 172,446 | 1,367 894 -171,079 ; 
Matusow ls tes sh eee eer " 1,248 111,398 . 10,472 110,145 | 477,39 
(YEW erriealin. <cclrs uae shine sie eee " 207 | 1,842 380 1,635 ’ 



































BLE No. XLVI.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND BREADSTUFES.— Con 
ER TRESS NED SY SE SIE 2 AIA SSS EE ET 2 TS a SS OS aS 
. | Exports and Net 
Total enpore Tova exports. produce of surphia don We Miecs bi 
Canada. deficit (—). ee 
_ 1881. $ 
“DUR a ANE i ee Bush 7,339,689 | 9,092,279 6,568,606 1,752,590 9,636,505 
ee TR cede sta <a " 7,454,892 5,257,604 5,256,320 -2,197,288 2,615,744 
Reet se ee ‘ 16,933 8,811,978 || sah) eee es oases ale, 
pg ie ae ae 225 870:296 | uanerea ee 870,071 
bf es, ak : 84,934 2,996,589-|......:.51ceesl | 02,841,698 1,191,873 
Ph ahd sie s RE a ca Mens SH ‘i 3,787 4,945,590 | cut sai et genie} 2 e4pe4 boos 3,478,003 
1 en RE TUNG alan a! ‘ 6,004 | 108,097 | 74 | fe 17,882 
ate ieeke CONG of BEAR Oe RE i) 6; We; a0 eh 4, shistie tenets 9 
fear BieaViieate le Ceiu leh feist Bbls. 236,433 501,455 | 61,727 265, 023 | 2,469,900 
| " FUVCRA coon sta eeh ec eae ae " 94 100 | 100 220 
RecA eT MERE OC) i 178,194 1,517 1,262 176,677 3,997 
pel TRESS OAS Oy Sp a f 959 | 4,480, | 655 | 58,521 | oe 
RMB TAIS AL hate cet Zire wht Sake” ski o> " 240 BAAS Uae vs Nett ae aes , 
1882. | 
BN et Bush. | 2,931,220 | 6,433,533 | 2,588,498 | 3,502,313 8,153,610 
Me orl ee Ml. le. ’ 3,918,031 | 2,229,900 2,229,851 bs -1,688,131 1,353,738 
ot RE Ce ee ene r GAO by \':). 11 BOS ASO te yeaa sein eee 11,578,955 |; 10,114,623 
EE Sas ae ee i 1,447 1.98),678 | hia See 1,280,231 | 1,191,119 
ae ee ee , 73,022 4,148,865 1,911 4,075,843 1,729.300 
iG Ee See 3,641 3.591406 West eae 3,517,855 3,191,874 
rs ‘ 12:709 | 95,643 a7 | 82,934 197,687 
NEES Se aera i 105 L8A760 N08 8). ee 187,655 185,598 | 
our of ee D5) 5a ee Bbls pie \ 508,120 | 38,381 307,262 | 2,941,740 
ieee ee WIR » Gisele. else ve 0)s 0 6 0 2.9) 00 ! 
en é 133,505 736 706 -182,769 | 2,473 
et ON eke " 820 49,642 2 48,822 | 207,710 . 
NEON et a a a cleo ves " 165 4,142 855 | 3977 13,074 
1883. | | 
a ae il Bush 4,954,174 10,733,535 4,866,077 | 5,779,361 11,708,374 , 
gS a aS eh, 2425688 819, 605 819,353 | -1,606,063 586,020 
ce oe ae i 16,465 S Si7. 216 | Rew nee 8,800,751 6,293,233 
5 EEE REE ES 2 Tos Pa eee : 45,377 1,093,112 45,3038 1,047,735 744,613 
0 ee : 922,685 1;024,058° lh fault ik site 801,368 460,821 
ee ee. Ne: nt 2,353 2,389,287 |... cee se os 2,336,934 2,161,708 
OE eS ee re wu | 23,732 142,429 | 7 een ane 
| Lo Pa ae) re PAL 80 LOG, O18 128 ee Lena 05, 
ee Wheat 6... Bbls | 301,455 526,340 | 37,294 997, 885 2,703,078 
Rr er tc OG hii 0 kee = 2% [ee cand a ole milage | alent Sets 4 eters! Malena) Biee oie eae 
eee he 130,545 279 931 ~130,266 1,077 
OR AN ES ee ran, 1,182 | 67,016 965 65,834 280,572 
BRNO ee AAAS: vila ed's " ytd 4,433 271 4,162 11,809 
1884 
ee a gee. Bush. 3,604,442 3,021,188 2,275,662 583,254 3,359,192 
MOTT ha. Cea le. die : 5,996,412 3,806,474 3,794,550 | ~2,189,938 2 485,846 
ree i ee LW : 28,093 77 E0262 gris un eee 7,752, 169 5,104,642 
oo Sa ' 30,459 902,484 99,515 872,025 595,692 
Me Rs oe r 242,615 1,431,744 85,024 1,189,129 534,196 
a se ae i | 1695 |  2255,591 54,494 | 2,253,896 2,059, 160 
oo ERS | a i 15,496 55, 924 Bo ae Bee 
th URI aS A 68 OO;070 > a ere ela atta ; 
Nour hee eS Bbls. | 565,277 984,504 87,115 ~280,773 1,440,675 
Byer ee astt, 5 ie) OO ih A, Gale neh es lho con SRE 2OOR Tle eee gaia 
Raa sl agi: ; 129,239 367 316 -128,872 1,080 
ee Me LAN Te deg os ake, ‘ 285, 050 60,656 4,755 ~22.4, 394 247,079 
BRCBENIICAI., Oso sire Va 6 oto wie'e oie.nye ° " 244 12,357 | 1,050 12,113 33,258 
| 1885. 
ne RI SUR Ie) i, Bush 3,128,143 5,423,805 3,082,849 2,295,662 5,061,005 
BC otnb esses ls " 3,508,529 2,007,674 | 1,988,789 | -1,500,855 1,298,852 
Pe ele ca beeen 5‘ 14,717 ROBT; BOR a Nica «abe 9,052,678 5,503,833 
Se dune « + 17,108 304,341 17,045 287 233 191,163 
ee te eh an we ‘ | 314,922 | 2,367,605 | 8,603 2,052,683 896,739 
ees rm ima Sh, ; 2,739 2,698,778 625 2,696,039 2,078,613 
ee ee NS oc ee nei 15,099 | 193,620 18 ees eel 
er ean dv ee iooks lee. cee 26 BB, 405 1 am eek eae 53,12 
DR view Bbls po5,562 | 161,054 | 87,277 | 404,508 716,739 
OTN Baits Wad Oe Beha AE a ae Ooi Laban rake 
tt MISS 5 oe Oho d 6 Me laieiitss skeet a " i : 
AGS EE Ee St ea 122,449 483 369 121,966 | 1,469 
ee a, : 395,677 67,108 1,508 -328,569 | 255,239 
RT PROG FAs Uiteae ieee © afaee-s ae ia 214 TAOS WN eee 7,194 | 19,377 








TABLE No. XLVII.—Statement of the quantities and values of Exports the growth, produce and manufacture of t 
Dominion of Canada for the ten fiscal years ending June 30, 1885; also, the average prices of articles for ea 
year, computed from the declared values. 
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EXPORTS OF THE DOMINION. 











ARTICLES. | 1876. 
_ ANIMALS AND 
THEIRPR’DUCE: 
No. 4,299 
Horses .. $| 442,338 
$ 102.90 
Hoes (ye 
cattle. . ; 
§ 23.71 
No. 3,886 
Swine... $ 14,541 
$ 3.74 
No.| 141,187 
Sheep... $) 507,538 
; $ 3.59 
Poultry, etc. .$ 74,317 
owt. 4,052 
Bones .. $ 2,827 
$ mil) ie 
. Ibs. 12,250,066 
Butter .. $, 2,540,894 
$ oF. 
Ibs. |35,024,090 
Cheese . . $) 3,751,268 
$| cist: 
Ibs.| 687,555 
Lard.... $ 51,796 
$| .08 
Pare ve $| 1,779,038 
Hides, — skins, 
horns&hoofs.$| 486,117 
Ibs. | 2,175 
Honey .. $ 314 
$! 14 
doz.) 3,880,813 
Eggs... $ 508,425 
$ sale; 
Meats, viz. : 
lbs.' 8,059,300 
$| 839,105 
Bacon. . | 8 10 
Tbs. tie oon) ity 
Hams... O) eps alas 
at (ea hae 
lbs.| 1,573,200 
Beef .... $! 140,108 
$ .09 
EDS Hawes ha 
Mutton . A Ene 
tek 





ie 





1877. 1878. 
| 
— -- —— | —-- —— 
| 
| 
8,306 14,179) 
779,222) 1,273,728! 
93 .82 89.83 
22,656! 29,925 
715,750) 1,152,334 
31.59) 38 .50 
2,063 3,201 
11,811 23,255 
5.73! 7.26) 
209,899] 242,989 
583,020} 699,337 
2.78} 2.88 
48,303! 67,448 
| 
25,022; 33,017 
22,866! 29,448 
91 .68 
14,691,789|13,006, 626 
3,073,409! 2,382,237 
1 mks} 
35,930,524 /38, 054,294 
3,748,575! 3,997,521 
10) alt 
539,826] 265,347 
62,998! 27,641 
in| . 10 
1,322,757| 1,326,601 
477,096] 377,104 
915 1,179 
106 310 
a2 26 
| 
5,025,953] 5,262,920 
534,891} 646,574 
.10 1s 
14,090, 600 ( 4,519,419 
1,252,255+ 367,319 
Ce .08 
ie sy ee 1,168,805 
AN 7 110,613 
en ees. .09 
4,840,000} 5,134,244! 
375,974] 451,876! 
.08 _ .09 
Rapa 411,218 
ie 35,722 
Least .09 




















1879. 1880. 
16,629} 21,393 
1,376,794] 1,880,379 
82.79| 87.90 
46,569] 54,944 
2,096,696] 2,764,437 
45.02) 50.31 
6,803} 6,229 
60,142; 41,281 
8.84 6.63 
308,093] 398,726 
988,045] 1,422,830 
3.21 3.57 
90,880! 141,034 
45,681| 61,969 
44,495] 48 415 

| 97 {78 
14,307, 977|18,535,362 
2,101,897! 8,058,069 
HB) ad | ee 
46,414,035) 40,368, 678 
3,790, 300| 3,893,366 
08 10 
312,443| 498,680 
18,464! 31,270 
06 06 
1,191,356] 1,085,625 
387,592| 709,163 
398] 6,070 

51 1,857 

13 30 
5,440,823! 6,452,580 
574,093| 740,665 
10] atl 
3,977,276] 8,616,739 
242,851! 467,790 
06 05 
669,878} 955,603 
45,764 66,203 
07 07 
2,050,672} 692,842 
148,587} 41,948 
.07 06 
300,915} 100,888 
17,583; 5,424 
06. 05 








1881. 


21,993 
2,094,037 
95.21 
62,277 
3,464,871 
5B. 64 


2,819 
11,841 
4.20 


354,155 
1,372,127 
3.87 


133,963 


60,194 
55,686 
92 


17,649,491 
3,573,034 
20 


49,255,523 
5,510,443 
il 
209.679 
19,882 

09 
1,983,096 
439, 498 


8,915 
1,163 


13}, 


9,090,135 
1,103,812 
12 


9,785,089 
717,589 
07 


569,598 
40,745 
07 


1,372,809 
83,738 
06 


173,798 
8,814 
05 









































1882. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885) 
a sc ar 
20,920; 13,019! 11,595 11.9 
2,326,637) 1,633,291] 1,617,829] 1,554.6 
111.21) ° 125.45] "139.59 ” 129 
62,106) 66,396| —-89,268| 143,0 
3,256,330| 3,898.028) 5.681,082) 7,377.7 
52.48] ° 58.70/ 63.64, 51g 
3,268, 3,858} —- 3,888 
10,875} 12981] 142243 
cee 3.18 3.67 
311,669} 308,474] 304,403] 335 
1,228,957] 1,888,056] 1,544,605] 1,261,0 
3.94 4.50 5.07 
149,804) 161,229/ 199,908) 175,4 
63,135) 53,546 «57,528 y 
54,068} 56,131| 47,527| 53,3 
86 1.05 83 q 
15,161,839} 8,106,447| 8,075,537) 7,330,7% 
2,936,156] 1,705,817| 1,612,481) 1,430,9 
.19 21 .20 4 
50,807, 049|58,041,387|69,755,423179,655,3 
5,500,868) 6,451,870| 7,251,989] 8,265,924 
U uid 10 
135,169} 51,203] 214,772] «63,5 
13,869 5,855] 212495 ‘4 
10 on 10 ( 
1,278,340! 1,087,523] 1,119,756] 1,626,8% 
375,565} 460,983] 435,898} 601,14 
9,438) 875 1,079 3,21 
316 107 178 "4d 
a3 12 16 | 
10,499,082/13, 451,410|11,490, 855 11,542,708 
1,643,709} 2,256,586) 1,960,197 1,880.65 
16 .17| 7 i 
9,758,027| 3,736,724] 7,546,807) 7,189,260) 
1,071,394] 436,973| °731,590' 630,614) 
i 12 10 C 
615,947} 517,636} 571,163| 962,89) 
64,367, 62,285]  62;219| 86,6 
ees 12 ahi 0 
749,742] 628,728] 423,915] 542,209) 
49,798] 40,722] 277469) 34,51 
07 06 06 0 
334,548] 397,280} 176,835) 380,376) 
18,732, 22,826 10,990, 18,73 
06 06 6]. 
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1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884, 1885. 





Ibs.} 2,620,000, 2,657,400, 913,770, 498,290) 1,281,391] 1,578,168) 1,225,408) 806,843} 630,970) 555,436. 
ae $ 249, 785 220, 222 59,306 25,383 67,280! 113,694 93,621 69,969 44,518 35,269 
$ .09 .08 .06 .05 .05 07 08 .09 07 . 06: 








| 
See 122,542} 41,823) 61,774] 68,916] 72,316] 32,596 8,106] 131,498 

















| Bosal aici 
pes. $ 1,777 4,205} 11,350 2,661 4,385 4,765 6,094 1,801 521) 10,878. 
Bilt eal Cosy .09 .06 .07 07) .08 .06 .06 .08 
; abs: eee Ung 3,115) 480| 3,800 «7,352 «= 8,340] 11,825 60) ee 
nison.< § 1,163 328 175 49 149 364 431 648 Bl iaceeoee 
Ol OR a A Le .06 10 05 .05 05 .06 HOST 20 saat 
GE ele eee 1,478,570) 1,107,062| 670,216] 1,171,184! 1,040,251) 1,286,005] 1,770,774| 1,798,249| 499,187 
‘age $| 96,915} 180,795} 199,438] 86,100} 124,591) 103,289) 124,888: 180,080| 160,212]. 37,495: 
BIRO Bis aces oe: 18 13 att 10) 10 10 .09 .08 
fs No.| 126,765} 83,418] 89,758} 124,562) 186,564; 48,574) 48,853) 84,799) 101,987) 73,324. 
ae — g| 49,5241 38.936] 27,458] 28924} 51,431; 13,201) 10,664! .18,157|  28,740| 20,515 
2 edie $ .39 .46 31 23 .38 27 24 eo 28 28. 
Ibs.} 882,571} 401,985) 290,965] 1,054,627| 818,474} 855,327 942 3,864, 186,521) 62,624. 
Hilow..2 $1 53.574 30,117| 20,455) 72,065! 50,451| «66,173 61 710 8,929 4, 084 
$ 


Bel, .O7 07 06 08 .06 18 07 


| Ibs.| 2,907,229] 
fool ... 


2,476,484) 2,445,893] 3,013,587, 3,619,181! 1,404,123| 1.053,305! 1,375,572| 1,501,031} 989,925 
$| 933,601 
$ 32 


698,974; 707,319) 691,894 920, 923! 409,683) 246,657) 280,530; 310,060) 196,178. 
.28 Ws) .23 .25 .29 23 20 21 .20 








therarticles$| 495,456] 38,707; 32,288) 18,008, 38,611! 41,711/ 56,461) 51,885, 60,744, 72,007 


| 








ISRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTS : | | . 

cwt. 9,252} 11,592) 19,784 40,568] 89,113} 90,130] 56,459, 24,561) 52,072) 62,881 

an... $ 6,712} 10,891/ 14,260 31,843| 52,738] 52,241; 39,590! 21,806! 46,637] 46,677 
$ 73) 93 ye 78 A 58 70 89 90 74 


$| 165,125} 182,979 98,971 46,194 95,502 67,874 85,537} 108,220 73,779 59,904 
$ OF We Or 07 .08 09) zy 13 .09 .10 .08 


t bls. 84, 107] 77,888 53,213 87,101} 146,548 334,538 212,526 | 158,018 51,019} 238,936. 
i? 1 $| 170,005, 194,942) 149,333) 157,618 347, 166) 645,658| 540,464; 499,185) 173,048) 635,240 
2 Fi $ 


| ‘ai 2,463,200! 2,619,500) 1,336,700| 586,400! 1,013,700} 628,600) 650,900] 1,163,400! 531,200] 706,000 
HAX ... 























2.02 2.50 2.81 1.81 2.37) 1.93 2.54 3.16 3.39 2.66 
rain and Pro- | 
ucts of, viz | | 
| bsh.| 6,070,393) 2,393,155] 4,393,535' 6,610,724) 5,090,505) 2,523,673) 3,845,035} 5,867,458] 745,526) 2,340,956 
Theat .4 — $| 6,749,298] 2,742;383| 5,376,195) 6,274,640| 5,942,042 2,593,820) 5,180,335) 5,881,488] 812,923] 1,966,287 
$ 1 Raa 1,15 1.20) 95 ty 1.03 1,25 1.00 1.09 84 
| | 
dj bsh 9,299; 1,512 655, 1,829} + =—-1,569| 1,284 49) 252, 11,924| 18,885 
e $ 8,471 885 517 999| 965 594 61 293} 8,941) 11,399: 
: $ FOU See 2, .79| 5B} 62 46 1.24 117 M5 .60 








7,429,604 4,566,951) 4,315,739) 4,789,487 4,481, 685 6,261, 383/10,114,623| 6,293,238] 5,104,642) 5,503,833 
73 72 . 60) .89 62 aye .87 eval .66 61 


ee ee | 95.065] 415,825; 640,924) 957,820! 870,296) 1,281,678 
a 65,163} 251,669| 364,017; 702,701} 783,840) 1,191,119 
ibn 69 61 BT 73 90 98 


.| 2,644,233] 2,970,284| 2,304,062; 2,373,290|"4,717,040) 2,926,532) 4,146,954 
1,139,261 ie 247,160 "959, 985; 804,325 if 707,326 1, 191, se 1,728,774 
43 42 42 34 36 4] 42 











1,047,809, 872,969) 287,296. 
712,900 565,663 179,873 
268) ie A885 63 


1,024,053) 1,346,720] 2,359,009. 
460,821; 501,712| 893 1g: 
45 37 3g: 





bsh. |10, 168,176 [seo 7,267,399) 5,383,922) 7,239,562; 8,811,278)11,588,446) 8,817,216] 7,780,262) 9,067,395. 
$ 
$ 
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TABLE No. XLVIL--EXPORTS OF THE DOMINION.—Continued. 











ARTICLES. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. | 1883. 1884. 18 


Grain.—Con. 
bsh. | 2,368,659) 1,745,917| 2,420,044) 2,714,995 ,245,490| 3,521,493} 2,339,287) 2,201,097, 2,698,1 
Pease 3,191,869] 2,161,708] 2,009,275, 2,077,7 


.82 AN 92 <oL 


3 
$ | 1,939,589) 1,494,914! 1,984,101} 2,055,872) 2, 
$ 82 86 82 .76 


bsh.| 75,454) 120,100} 71,162} —59,151| 75,191] 108,923 95,616; 142,422] 55,919] 193,6 
Beans $| 65,266| 119,737) 76,013] 53,162/ 76,948] 117,708} 197,602| 212,514) 92,702} 185, 
$ 86) 1.00 1.07 90 1.02 1.08 2.07 1.49 1.66 





























Ee GL oe oe | 8,928] ~—-5, 893] «5,439; 15,488] 2,887}, 187,760, 106,018) 90,576} 55,4 
AY Bl eceee | 3,018] 5,794 2,899] 6,246] = :1,457| 185,598) 59,435) —59,007| 33, 
Esa Bio iad 76 98 44 40 50 .99} . . .56 65 
Flour of { DIS: | . 4151504, 268,605! 476,431) 574,947) 544,591) 439,728] 469,739 489,046) 197,389] 123, 
eae) 8| 2,178,389) 1,485,438} 2,739,466] 2,572,675) 2,930,955] 2,173,108) 2,748,988) 2,515,955] 1,025,995 556, 5 
$ 5.24 5.58 5.75 4.47 5.38 4.94) 5.85 5.14 5.20! 5 
SARs gi 8 Ea an ly 1,208 = 4,111 832 473 255 30 48 B1 
Sad $|.... I; 4,097] B72) 2 SIy, 7 4,050 784 125 202 126 
is ne 3 Rea eee 3.39] 3.35 2.78 2.22 3.07 4.16 4.20 2.47 
bls. | 68,961) (33,717, 174,511| 100,059) 100,921| 58,825] 49,640 66,051) 55,901, 65,6 
Oatmeal{ $| 287,741/4 151.351) 754,257) 401,370, 438,020} 234,150) 207,698] 276,574] 230,294) 250,83 
$ | 4.50 4.49) 4.32 4.01 4.34 3.98 4.18| 4.19 4.12 a 
| SOE CS eT ( 283} 1,103; 1,648| «1,462 B44, 8,287] 4,162} 11,307 4 
oa CD eee vedios | 988} 4,200; 4,578) += 3,777| ~—s-1,742) ~—- 10,609; | 10,816} 30,203; 194 
BAIA | teat eon i 3.49, 3.80 2.79) 2.58 3.20 3.23 2.60 2.67 i 
tons| 38,520} 29,575) —-17,269) 11,704, 64,444) «168,381; —90,647| 93,740; 108,461) 134,8 
Hay S| 821,533, 254763 163,628, 105,043 484,967) 1,813,208|  915,691| 902,105| 913,057, 1,270, 
$ 9.59! 8.61 9.48 9.03 7.831) -AOW7T) ob AGO 9.62 8.42 
Ibs. | 205,333, 82,758| 208,928} 102,499| 388,380, 10,500] 201,767, 177,142) 117,266) 108, 
Hops $| . 41,723} 19,010] 19,474 7,535] 45,120, 1712] 41,780] 89,859] 16,402 17.8 
$ | 20) 23 .09 .07 12 .26 20 51 14 
bsh. | 158,926 307,552] 614,199| 505,929 1,056,294, 708,771) 1,171,580| 1,829,958, 235,959| 374 
Malt $| 144,336] 276,083} 439,792) 423,343/ °843,570| 649,857| 1,108,943] 1,136,700] 178,330, 280, 
$ | 93} .90 .72| 84 .80 92 95 .85 76) | 
| 
Maple f 1bs:| 10,508} 26,052} 7,207/ ~——:1,888/ + 119,382| 172,285] 277,782} 169,662) 391,348] 11) 
, $| 1,296, 2,525 782 192} 7,985] 14,616] 20,864) 12,358} 25,018 i 
sugar | 
i $ | 12) 10 10 10 .07| .08 .08 .07 06 
| 


: 231,451} 3,113,820} 1,062,229} 2,654,422) 1,423,415) 2,295,307| 3,800,162) 2,424,979) 753,435)  660,) 
Potatoes 3 | 85,326 1,394,784) 361,134) 1,261,389 459,668) 830,218} 2,268,769) 1,048,954; 231,716]  234,¢ 
$ | 37) 45 34 48) 32 36 .60 43 Jol 


Seeds, other..$| 319,668) 285,684] 203,719] 190,879, 591,065) 204,476] 913,215, 207,052| 80,464] 116, 


Tobacco { 1bs:| 93,328} 283,817] 27,584] 39,644! 10,150 6,351| 66,824) 32,249 118). , 
ie Bie Ware o sics7o 1,624 3,384) 766,  —-2, 382 6,387 6,469 25|. a 
A $ | 08) 04 06 09 08. 37 .09 20 21) ae 


Vegetables ..$ 21,705) 65,772| 26,016 25,023) 40,400 67.745} 195,435) = 91,887 92,280 75,9 





Otherarticles $ | 57,488 107,986 | 58,364 49,580) 56,150 80,128 141,686 — 107,985) 125,604 103, 
Man’FACT’RES: | 
Agricultural 
SINTHOIMOHES © 1) ou Veo wt as babeee 86,001 79,911 59,128 31,269 46,142 16,766 17,252 22, 


Books, maps & | 
pamphlets.$ 20,529 20,087 23,313 19,519} 30,961 31,321 23,223 45,551); 105,486)  155,6 


. | | 
Ibs. | 829,600] ..... 637,600 655,700, 598,100, 398,100] 491,900) 443,700] 392,700} 417, 
Biscuits) $| 30,604) 20 776 29986] 24.298 20,6311 17,228} 22,095 19,326 18031| 18; 
$ AW a | 05 04! 03) 04 04) 04 05 | 


























ta 








TABLE No. XLVIIL—EXPORTS OF THE DOMINION.—Continued. 





RTICLES. 


| ANUFACT’RES 
Continued. 
i 


Ibs. 
$ 
$ 

a 
$ 
: etc... $ 
lothing(wear- 
mg apparel).$ 


hndles 
| 
| 


ae 0. 
arriag- 


| 
prdage, etc.$ 


pttons..... $ 
tractof (bls 
pemlock< $ 
bark.... { §$ 

: 

ae $ 
lass and | 


8 lassware .$ 
indstones. $ 
psum 

ts & caps.$ 
| dia rubber.$ 
! Iron: 


fOVES.. 1 


t’ngs,n.e.s$ 
| 
tons 


No. 
$ 
$ 


wap .. 


| other and 
hardware. .$ 


{ Ibs. 


$ 
$ 
Leather : 
le & upper .$ 


ink & 
ykuin . 


E rness and 
| saddlery . es 


ther manu- 
tactures of .$ 


(ground)...$ | 














es ere woe 





Ce ee 
eceeceere 


ee ee eee 


eee eeece 


11,356 
196,928 
17.34 


eee ee eee 


ee er] 
eee eee e ese 


ey 


re 


19,851 
2,166 
3,447 


Si.® gate’ — teres 
ese esr eae 


7,537 
3,646 


35,472 
9.73 


510,144 


158,505). 


196,422 
1.24 


2,239 


11,250 
50,314 











1878. 


137,012 
14,790 
an 


626 
58,409 
93.30 





24,754 
21,076 
2,371 
19,442 
187,840 
9.66 


6,197 


2,189 
42,812 





22,9271 


ero ee eae 


eer ec eeee 


ee ee reece 


2 6s e 9 FF ohe 


37,836 


102,983 
639,000 
17,528 
03 
563,221 


263,310 
236,345 
90 


3,405 


18,806 
8,301 





1879. 


43,149 
4,899 
ge 





612 
43,984 

71.87 
23,053 
23,279 

1,418 
10,602 


101,897 
9.61 





10,643 


708 
46,301 


382 
5,270 
13.80 


13,555 
68 

805 
11.84 


37,498 


81,995 


1,688,300 
32,287 
02 


263,826 
195,256 


193,553 
99 





1880. 


41,834 
4,574 
Al 

867 
40,480 
46.69 
8,742 
14,084 
4,170 
18,641 
171,808 
9.22 


4,669 


6,070 
45,006 


8,925 
400 


205,134 


92,588 


2,133,200 
34,939 
02 


408,708 


159,676 
165,147 
1.08 


3,314. 


8,987 
8,047 





1881. 


6,152 
836 
iB 
789 

46,442 

58. 35 

9,952 

12,031 
1,540 
22,084 
190,068 
8.63 


3,223 


2,441 
35,755 


13,388 
108 
870 
240 

3,309 
13.79 
14,387 
ral 
179 
16.27 


191,210 


84,713 
1,847,700 
35,177 
02 
416,902 
95,828 


101,727 
1.06 


4,746 


4,986 
4,691 








186 
29 
16 





426 
32,056 
75.25 
6,846 
11,506 
1,372 
29,375 
234, 908 
8.00 
2,746 


1,920) 
45,477 


11,041 
1,639 
897 
53 
1,035 
19.53 
7,895 
65 
1,000 
15.38 


120,493 


209,548 
1,039,800 
30,846 
03 
426,403 
116,437 


117,868 | 
1.01) 


2,149 


5,918 





7,579 








1883. 1884, 
4,447 6,463 
685 1,109 
15 aye 
293 318 
21,714| 21,756 
74.11 68.41 
10,057; 15,521 
11,355} 14,593 
11,565} = 10,931 
40,323} 27,946 
305,418} 361,156 
7.57 12.92 
3,476 5,369 
1,823 1,825 
51,726} 40,492 
8,950| 12,321 
914 655 
3,614 4,208 
64 89 
798 1,554 
12.47 17.46 
6,699! 11,752 
14 3 
317 66 
22.64 22.00 
46,482 26,576 
319,217}. 217,389 
1,373,500} 1,462,900 
34,963} 32,574 
.03 02 
271,140} 296,186 
90.872} 101,501! 
96,815} 109,430 
1.07 1.08 
4, a 2,752) 
124,982| 110,374 
11,112! 10,402 








47 
23 


285, 
17,765 
62.32 
15,055 
44,279 
37,191 
15,766 
203,211 
12.89 
9,443 


1,135. 
31,082 


22,207 


cece oe es 
es ee eeee 


oer ove) Za: we 


1,320,400 
$2,408. 
02 


419,749 











ARTICLES. 





MANUFACT’RES 
— Continued. 
Liquors, viz. : 


_Ale,beer gals 
& cider. $ 


Ai gals 
Whisky} “ 


Machinery, 
MUROUS rt eee 


gals 
$ 


Other 
spirits. 


Musical In- 
struments, viz.: 
0. 


Organs. $ 
$ 


Pianos. . | 


All others. ..$ 


No. 
-) 
$ 


cwt. 

Oil cake $ 

$ 

aris ieee ie $ 

Sewing ays 

m’chines $ 
Ships { 

sold to tons 

other $ 

countr’s $ 

lbs. 

Soap... $ 

$ 

lbs. 

Starch.. $ 

$ 


Steel & manu- 

factures of .$ 
Stone & mar- 
ble, wrought .$ 


Tobaccos, viz. : 


Cigars & tae 
cigarett’s 8 


Stems & J ae 
cuttings ( & 


ite er ae 
Dies: ; % 


oe ee 8 eeh ow 


eee ee eho ew 


ec ecto o eee 


ee eee eee ee 


oe eee eee ee 





64,134 
2,129,270 
34.13 





86,117 
5,520 
06 





see coe we 


coerce eres 


mw te ate wile 


462,194 
77,457 
Ay 








70,987 
28,326 
40 


132,686 
52, 293 
39 
89,266 
102,802 
1.15 


96,265 


oe ero rete 


see ee wee we 
Ce CCCI re TE Canc 


46,329 
1,576,244 
34.02 


105,213 
6,585 
06 


122,200 
2,796 
02 


78,144 
11,729 


eee eceecee 
cece eoee 


ee eceoeceee 
eee ere re 


456,389 
80,644 
18 





252 .27 
1,466 


50,866 
69,762 
1.37 


14,611 


30,429 
273, 258 
8.98 


35,039 
1,218,145 
34.77 


166,787 
8,629 
.05 


1,794 
194 
iL 


32,618 
13,154 
722 
1,217 
1.69 
85,662 
15,941. 
19 


316,001 
63,852 
20 








67,910 
44,572 
66 


26,834 


26,796 
218,601 
8.16 


19,318 
529,824 
27.43 


158,001 
6,627 
04 


16,715 
863 
05 


34,673 
6,515 
400 
593 
1.48 
69,484 
5,394 
.08 
344,499 


50,851 
15 








12,155 
21,819 
1.80 


49,294 


27,603 
201,545 
7.30 


16,208 
464,327 
28 . 65 


90,196 
4,498 
05 


643,057 
31,650 
05 
78,451 
6,811 
13,575 
4,657 
34 
205,796 
7,701 
04 
189,802 


28,141 
15 





1881. 


115,591 
4,370 
04 


880,092 
32,691 

04 
143,656 


13,802 





36, 288 
6,842 
ihe 


37,201 
1,425 
04 


255,313 
36,536 
14 


1882. 


16,161 
402,311 
24.89 


125,203 


’ 


.04 


93,679 
4,621 
05 


96,266 
22,790 
950 
1,112 
1.17 
421,844 
12,750 
03 


272,927 
53,289 
20 

















1883. 


18,641 
7,657 
AL 


14,515 
12,486 
86 


2,366 
2,722 
1.15 


74,366 


459 
40,372 
87 .96 


24 
6,768 
282.00 


1,629 


8,701 
20,855 
2.40 


30,820 


9,147 
69,933 
7.65 


23,896 
506,538 
21.20 


108,268 
3,957 
04 


824,049 
25,360 
03 


43,812 
18,469 


122,942 
25,696 
2 


301,513 
10,207 
.03 


228,028 
38,134 
A 








1884. 


a 
ass 

- 

S 

or 


156,828 
6,855 
04 


2,675,160 
69,097 
03 
30,781 
18,469 
553 
1,067 
1.93 
526,880 
14,974 
03 


84,484 
14,883 
a3 
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TABLE No. XLVII._EXPORTS OF THE DOMINION.—Continued. 


ARTICLES, 


Continued. 


inegar4 
= 


1 
LANUFACTRE’S 
| 
i 


gals 
$ 
$ 


Wood, viz.: 


Household 


| furniture... $ 
Doors, sashes 


| & blinds 


. $ 


Dther manu- 
| factures of .$ 


| 


WVoollens. 


Lae 


) ther articles$ 


| 
{ 


| 








| 








1876. 1877. | 1878. 1879. 
246] 5,947] «1,186 317 
73| 1,395 335 86 
30 22 28 27 
87,340] 142,356] 79,890| 95,988 
10,459] 12,583) 36,777! 20,025 
98,387| 142,515] 192,526] 184,805 
rake 38,652} 33,897) 35,125 
ey 142,683] 268,579! 236,038 


118,961 
29,742 
268,035 


32,687 
339,129 














1881 1882, 1883. 1884, 1885. 

680 1,737 527 82 335 
266 498 148 26 83 
30 29 28 .32 25 
100,387| 106,854) 133,932] 181,705] 169,115 
22,280; 39,997, 22.147] 59,645] 46,678 
291,657| 354,043] 384,796] 430,345] 470,206 
21,681; 25,752] 31,296] 41,060 55,738 

440,236] 410,491] 564,309] 580,892) . 481,556 











|; SUMMARY OF EXPORTS OF THE DOMINION FOR EIGHTEEN FISCAL YEARS, BY VALUES. 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| 








YEAR. 








6 (B. 1.) 


Produce 
of: the 
Mine. 


$ 
1,276,129 
1,941,485 
2,192,541 
2,841,124 
3,389,984 
5,853, 860 
3,760,835 
3,643,398 
3,731,827 
3,644,040 
2,816,347 
3,082, 900 
2,877,351 
2,767,829 
3,013,573 
2,970,886 
3,247,092 


| 3,639,537 





Produce 
of the 


Fisheries. | 


$ 
3,357,510 
3,242,710 
3,608,549 
3,994,275 
4,348,508 
4,779,277 
5,292,368 
5,380,527 
5,500,989 
5,874,360 
6,853, 975 
6,928,871 
6,579,656 
6,867,715 
7,682,079 
8,809,118 
8,591,654 
7,960,001 








Produce 
of the 
Forest. 


raid 


$ 
18,742,625 
20,428, 882 
21,533,300 
23,063,148 
24,245,500 
29,298,917 
27,237,779 
25,070,410 
20,333,230 
23,010,249 
19,511,575 
13,261,459 
16,854,507 
24,960,012 
23,991,055 
25,370,726 
25,811,157 
20,989,708 





Animals 
and their 
Produce. 


$ 

6,898,167 

8,769, 407 
12,138,161 
12,582,925 
12,416,613 
14,243,017 
14,679,169 
12,700,507 
13,614,569 
14,220,617 
14,019, 857 
14,100,604 
17,607,577 
21,360,219 
20,518, 662 
20,284,343 
22,946,108 
25,337,104 





! 
t 
! 





Agricultural) Manufac- | 


Products. 


12,871,055 
12,182,702 
13,676,619 

9,858, 146 


| 13,378,562 


14,995,340 
19,590,142 
17,258,358 
21,189, 665 
14,689,376 
18,008,754 
19,628,464 


92,994,328 - 


21,269,527 
31,035,712 
22,818,519 
12,397,848 
14,518,298 








tures. 


$ 
2,100,411 
2,412,559 
2,560,370 
2,428, 875 
2,708,208 
3,609,903 
9,946,655 
3,028,512 
5,148,201 
4,105,422 
4,127,755 
2,700,281 
3,242,617 
3,075,095 
3,329,598 
3,503,220 
3,577,535 
3,181,501 





Miscella- 


neous 


| 
Articles. : 


es ee er 


$ 
302,280 
350,559 
371,652 
387,554 
513,066 
465,292 
419,800 
409,181 
393,368 
320,816 
401,871 
386,999 
640,155 
622,182 
535,935 
528, 895 
560,690 
557,374 


Totals, 


$ 
45,543,177 
49,323, 30 
56,081,199 
55,151,047 
61,000,436 
73, 245,60¢ 
73,926,746 
67,490, 89¢ 
69, 861,844 
65,864, 88( 





65,740,13- 
60,089,575 
70,096,191 

80, 922, 57! 
| 90,106,61: 
| 84,285,707 
| 77,132 07% 
| 76,183,518 
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TABLE No. XLVIII.—Statistics of the High, Public and Separate 


SCHOOLS. 











YEAR. 








Population between 5 and 16 years. 


183,539 
202,913 
204,580 
230,975 
241,102 
253,364 


959, 258 | 


258, 607 
262,755 
268, 957 
277,922 
297,623 
311,316 
324,888 
360,578 
362,085 
373,589 
384, 980) 
403, 302 
412,367 
424, 565, 
426,757 | 
431,815) 
447,726, 
464,315 
470,400 


483,966 || 


489,615 
495,756 
504,869 
511,603 
501,083 
502,250 
494, 804 
492.360 
494, 424 
489,924 
484,294 
483,817 
478,791 
471, 287 











| Number of schools. 


HicgH SoHoo.s. 





104 
106 





Number of pupils on roll. 


11,843 
12,737 








Number of teachers employed. 


Average attendance. 


= Fo le: 6) om he (ale 


eile 8. (alte e. | enero a 





eee eee 


efe\rs, 811 oe 


se eee e 


see eee 














| 211,607 


Total salaries paid. 


see eee ee 


Ae is co) 6 


Average salary paid. 





Fie asl 


Total expenditure for school 
purposes. 


Cc ey 


se eee eee 





Average attendance. 


Expenditure per capita of 








141,812! 
165,358 
179,946 
184,752 
195,906 


293,010 
241,097 
247,894 
257,218 
253,864 
266,317 
282,776, 





se ee 








767 
790 | 


81,108 
86,244 
85,910 


137,566 


152,880 


210,005 
934,915 


286,593 | 


300,741 
304,948 
343,710) 
396,010! 
400, 788) 
413,930 
345, 850 
343,720 
348,946! 
385,426, 








LON Ae 
ie a ite 
beste ger /etten at ie re 
ayy) Greisiral pits 

! 

| 


| 52 51 

67 34 
66 85 
63 68 


65 00 
65 41 
56 46 
55 99 
46 59 
51 09 
54 07 
52 78 











| 465,908 


| 445,364} 





| 438,192 








eee eee ee 





433,256. 
438,911, 
441,261 
451,568 
465,243 


463,405 
462,233 
457,734 
451,449 





439, 454 





| 104,653) 


| 177,923 


PuBuic 


| Average attendance. 


OOersens Mitac} 
eevee eens 
ee cec ere 
hoe ee eee 
ire ha) lecte, pe! daite 


se ee eee 


98,491 


113,348 
119,711 
128,714 
131,505 
141,343 
148,248 
149,528 
155,368 
160,673 
168,722 
171,603 


178,117 
181,067 
181,048 
186,800 
199,704: 
204, 635 
211,416 
206,369 
207,334 
202, 252 
200,602 
201,856 
207,301 





Number of teache 7 
employed. 








Female. 





1 je © 10) 6 leh i) OY ea \al we 





ow ere es} we ee st] ee oe 


eee 00 |e eo 0) = © || «).6) shaun 


o (9 6:0) 0! 4) I) ei 6:6 ‘0 ue 


@ nis 0. wag linener ial eae ae 











* No report in consequence of 
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SCHOOLS. 


phools of Ontario for the forty-three years 1842-1884. 


d teachers. 


‘ 


1e8 pal 


‘ 


Total salar 





ere eer ee 


| 286,056] 
| 971,624 
| 310,396 
| 344,276 
| 353,912 
| 353,716 
| 391,308 
428,948) 
| 489,764! 
| 578,868| 
| 670,988) 
| 767,340! 
| 841,489) 
| 760,885 

836,322 
| $72,386! 
| 893,585 
| 934,588! 
| 962,114! 

965,976 
007099 
1,034,134 
1,058,686! 
1,107,698] 
1,136,537 
1,180,942 
11,249, oH 





/1,325,770 
1,470,817 
11,596,606 
11,700,074 
11,775,300 
1,867,899 
11,940,906 | 








}2,035,895 
2,030,159: 
‘2,060,353! 
12,118, 485 
27200,311 





SCHOOLS. 








Ce ES 





142 
163 
191 
214! 
219 
186| 
205| 
212; 
214 
220| 
999 
218 
293 
226 | 
296) 
933 
235 
240} 








247} 


254 
274 
292| 
296| 
302| 


| 305: 


318| 
320) 
318; 
310 
319 
325 
330 





Total expenditure for school 
purposes. 


a 
su ss\-0) 8) 6) win, ©, 
By a) 6 (ei 8) over 9! Lelie. 


Chitin WiChORC! < Raery 


1,057,636 
1,179,790 
1,014,929 
1,079, 483: 
1,128,414 
1,160,477 
1,200,614 
1,220,638 





1,243,168 
1,309, 659 
1,342,194 
1,424,560 
1,532,983 
1,568,147 
1,653,561 
1,733,476 
2,138,554 
9,521,256 
2,776,968 
2, 902, 453! 
2,899, 973) 
2; 353, 223, 
2: 768,788 
2,710,253 
2,693,589 
2,720,547 
2,683,254 
9,954,818 
3,104,385 





| 





average attendance. 


Expenditure per capita of 


ce eee eee 


eae ee eee 








Od) 9 OTD O19 D* 
SSSENSSIS 








= 
1s) 
— 
Oo 


14 98 





| 


SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 





| Number of schools. 


oe eee 
aeoere 

. 
ans: jae 
ee eee 
see ee 
ine), Baw Tw: 
eee ee 


oe eee 


194 
207 








Number of pupils on roll. 


Se el oe wie 


OP Cy ur aCe 


eee oe eee 


ee ey 








_ Average attendance. 


ee ee oe ee 


cee er eee 


ee ee be 


oe Bh ee we 


cee ee eee 


a ee | 


a er ey 


ee ee ew we 


Cn ee rar ee 


Rida eee) me fale ee. ek 6 2 


27,463 








Number of teachers 























| employed. 
one 
eee Sih Se 
3S mo ~ 
A Be | & 
| 
(OR aera Gils, 
Whee is on) (iat | ite. 
37 SOU EST, 
60 35 95 
| 601-52] 112 
G45! Nba ads 
78 | 70 | 148 
81 81 | 162 
71 86 | 157 
87 75 | 162 
7S osOet lye 
SBT 07 | 190 
81 | 119 | 200 
70 | 187 | 207 
SOR NI28 te 18 
94 | 142 | 236 
94 | 134; 228 
96 | 140: 236 
84 | 155 | 239 
87 | 167 | 254 
91 | 178! 269 
92 | 186 | 278 
g9 | 191] 280 
95 | 207 | 302 
| 105 | 2991 334 
104 | 229 | 333 
101 | 245 | 346 
100 | 244 | 344 
105 | 269! 374 
| 98 | 292} 390 
97, |.) 800! +... 307 
| 95 | 332 | 427 















































ee We 
eee 
S | § 
2 oH BO Mie 
= Bs 
on bmi oe 
S 4 Saleee 
B Bonet, Se 
nod s — fe 
3 5 Ss 
© Palas ene | 
= Sig a =e 
| OTe ee ed ued Pataca aoe 
9,120 | 160| 13,313 
12,340 | 130) 20,472 
18,743 | 167) 32,368 
16,731 | 142; 28,206 
23,003 | 155) 30,563 
23,205 | 143; 31,360 
24,528 | 156] 30,941 
25,188 | 155) 31,379 
25,441 | 149] 33,809 
30,980 | 163) 42,150 
33,953 | 170) 46,220 
32,746 | 158] 45,089 
| 34,830 |, 166] 48.628 
| 38,846 | 165) 55,452 
- 38,629 | 169} 56,750 
41,739 | 177| 58,500 
42,393 | 177| 69,818 
45,824 | 180| 68,810 
49,306 | 183} 83,270) 
51,144 1st 88,364 
58,026 | 207! 90,627 
63,021 | 209; 106,483 
70,200 | 210] 120,266 
70,301 | 211} 120,559 
75,165 | 217) 122,831 
| 77,285 | 225] 128 463 
| 75,860 | 203) 123,724 
84,095 | 216} 154,340 
91,702 | 231} 153,611 
95,716 | 224] 176,477 
| 





Expenditure per capita of 
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eee eee 
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» change in the School Law. 














YEAR. 
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SCHOOLS. 


TABLE No, XLIX.—Summary Statistics of the High, Public and Separate Schools of Ontario for the thirty-on 
years, 1854-1884. 

























































































° 
3 | HicH, PUBLIC AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS. | SUPERANNUATION FUND. .* 
Ss | 
9 I | 
ce gt tonal | | ea 
f | : 2 “ é No. on List. | 
YEARS. © | Ss | z | i | a 5 ii | | | a 
Set aye egy caee| | }-2 | 8 
| 2§ 5, | cu bee = te =| ap | eet a 
Rimi) ae einra cuaaOne ae | | ee 
ox & = | a rp : a | . 2 “o 
2, > x 3s - 33 Oo 
ease edits sit, a) 2 als eo fe 
| ie at i 
LEY By al Die liege eee | 277,922 3, 308| 208,455| 71,679] 3,681]  622,358/ 801,373]; 40 |...... 40} 3,344) 8 
Tet en O ARI Hier | 297,628] 3,390| 231,590) 80,119 3,660 726,363| 953,412 78! 2 30 | 5,618) 7 
ASHER | 311,316] 3,533| 254,531) 88,441) 3,779] 827,880] 1,141,131 =a 6 | 128 | 6,535] 5 
BRST weedy | 824,888 3,803 276,440) 97,256) 4,190) 917.784} 1,288,865) 119 6 | = 5,112) 4 
ego mre Van 360,578 3,941] 298,142] 103,092| 4,314) 830,556] 1,104,797 147 | 3 | 155 | 2,663} J 
WNASHO! coud seen Cl | 362,085] 4,034| 505,973] 109,861) 4,356 mre 1,184,896] 145 | 9 | 154 | see D 
REGO Me | 373,589} 4,057] 320,358] 119,011| 4,408] 959.596! 1,237,331|} 143 | 8] 151] 4,085] 2 
Re AU Mee | 384,980) 4,105, 334.683) 125,983) 4,459 ae 1,272,525 152 | ao 2 
ER OIRRE Catan 403,302] 4,195] 348,715! 135,084) 4,537] 1,082,087| 1,318,237 14 10| 164! 5,438! @ 
VSBR) lho Lakh ui, 412,367| 4,228] 366,160] 138,036] 4,645 1,063.676| 1,340,357|| 156 12] 168| 3,245] J 
19640 eae ee: | 424,565} 4,319] 377,284! 149,569] 4,764] 1,072,810] 1,371,184|| 146 | 12 153 3,611] 2 
ARES ac) ese ats | 426,757| 4,407} 389,407| 156,766] 4,870| 1,129,614! 1,450,120/| 143] 11! 154! 3907) 9 
Tee eae 431,815] 4,483| 396,614] 157,865| 4,940) 1,153,985 1,501,120/| 134 a 10 | 3,726} 9 
TRGy me eo | 447,726 4524 407,330] 166,686) 5,049) 1,188,836) 1,597,869, 185 | 12 | 147) 4,163] 
ABER Et et pee 464,315] 4,581) 425,548] 172,520) 5,157; 1,242,392) 1,706,082); 131 e 143 | 5,957| 4 
PREG ner baie Fe drat aa | 470,400! 4,625] 439,088] 180,977| 5,219] 1,272,175 739,30) a 12 | 181] 6,882) 4 
TET, NN RD a Ree 483,966' 4,667} 449,869] 185,070] 5,337| 1,327,884! 1,849,627), 118 | 131! 181! 6,376] 4 
1074) ) shee Nanenen | 489,615! 4,700! 453,816! 192,089} 5,480 1,405,338 1,956,174,) 112) 12| 124) 6,016) J 
Ey OREO eda ew | 495,756| 4,765) 462,630' 192,741] 5,715) 1,513,406] 2,417.369 108 | 13 | 141] 11,942] { 
CL HEL ae ene LAD 504,869] 4,840] 469,421) 196,650, 5,804, 1,685.481) 2,838,741), 189) 14 | 153] 19,097] 18 
Tora lena | 511,603] 4,866] 471,918] 197,154] 5,984| 1,827,696) 3,151,925|| 171 | 18| 189] 22,910) 1 
EB70 ere cbc 501,083} 4,951| 482,583] 203,073! 6,271] 1,942,852| 3,293,8211| 205 24 | 229 | 26,509! 1 
soy pied AU MRT 502,250) 5,146) 499,078) 217,272) 6,451) 2,034,227/ 3,311,404]/ 241 | 25 | 266 | 31,769) 1 
AFG Ale cued toe 494,804] 5,244} 500,089] 222.171) 6,748) 2,149,706] 3,317,199|| 269 | 24] 293 | 35,484 
TO7e \ iilre cae thes 492,360) 5,194| 490,589' .* 42/ 6,771) 2,234,917 3,285,357] 307 | 32] 339 | 41,319] 1 
4879 yes 1 ewig 494,424) 5,227| 499,148) 226,541) 6,916] 2,313,919| 3,283,872 2] 32! 360] 43,774] 1 
TES FAA sai 489,924) 5,241) 495,955) 227,461) 7,082] 2,361,074/ 3,235,982]) 353 38 | 391 | 38,229] 1 
Ly NL abet | 484,224) 5,3421 489,404) 292,688] 7,255] 2,363,237 a 361 | 28 | = | 49,129) 1 
hey av eae eae 483,817| 5,307; 483,860i 220,904) 7,189] 2,398,312/ 3,181,314] 381 | 41] 422 | 51,000] 1 
Tees ehh ue eae 478,791) 5,356, 476,212| 222,015) 7,258| 2,476,504) 3,457,375) 378 | 49 7 51,500} 
EE OU ata | 471,287| 5,422| 479,654| 229,163] 7,443) 2,578,803] 3,666,288)|...... {ata an 54.24 
| ‘ 























* Average attendance for years 1854-66 does not include High Schools. 
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A BLE No. L. —Statistics of the Area and Value of Public Lands and 
& nineteen years 1867-1885. 





Crown Lands. 





Acres. 
11,592 
23,299 
33,275 
37,538 
78,037 

113,623 
98,715 
96,995 
51,952 
51,387 
35,506 
39,164 
25,071 
30,722 
88,543. 
98,814 
69,357 
61,189 
99,919 
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PUBLIC LANDS AND TIMBER LIMITS. 


| Clergy Lands. 


Acres. ~ 


4,030 
9,528 
11,312 
10,162 
8,535 
16,100 
33,448 
20,532 
6,434 
7,255 
5,287 
3,757 
2,488 
1,977 
7,126 
4,693 
3,233 
3,669 
1,270 





Fimber Limits sold in Ontario in the 





AREA OF LANDS SOLD. 
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Acres Acres. | Acres 
1,461 609 | 17,692 
| 
4,322 | 2,885 | 39,984 
6,183 | 2447 | | 58,217 
3,256 | 1,263 | 52,219 
3,702 1,998 92,272 
2,068 | 3,906 | 135,697 
4,908 | 18,244 | 150,315 
| 
3,583 11,652 | 182,762 
1,945 | 4,622 | 64,953 
2,039 3,511 | 64,192 
3,551 | 2.327 46,671 
2,999 3,375 | 48,595 
1,463 1,279 | 30,301 
1,002 1,389 | 35,090 
1,292 1,295 | 98,256 
i | 
B55 1,959 | 106,021 
448 863 73,901 
337 | 730 | 65,925 
66 | 1,572 | 102,827 
ated WS oe 
44,480 60,876 | 10,800 
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“p Value. 


30,215 
60,649 
143,754 
69,791 
158,566 
185,071 
215,376 
180,874 
79,960 
83,005 
59,340 
51,055 
35,219 
31,955 
64,508 
106,292 
65,446 
55,425 
92,093 | 
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1,768,594 | 
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TimBer LIMITs. 
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1 70 6,155 107,649 
152 || 11,584 190,238 
2 70 | 12,066 | . 508,562 
1 34 12,005 379,965 
172 || 12,534 | 570,882 
1 36 | 12,358 659,156 
1 43 : 14,555 568,725 
1 36 16,259 | 425,505 
108 |! 15,769 | 377,504 
iu | 14,981 | 362,398 
128 || 16,182 | 409,340 
1 05 16,005 | 293,310 

uiha® | 16,084 342,894 
o91 || 15,940 | 413,416 
0 66 | 15,612 | 587,934 
1 00 17,989 | 547,103 
0 89 16,886 480,490 
0 84 | 16,840 | 421,485 
0 90 | 17,215 | 657,298 
1 25 | Yee betel 
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